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NOTICE. 

Jttst Published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 30^. 

ITALY REVISITED. 

By a. GALLENGA, 

AUTHOB Oir 
'IT ALT IN 1848,* * ITALT, PAST AND PBE8ENT,* 

*THB hhtasion or Denmark,* 

ko. he. 



THE TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—" Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy 
will be welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the 
prospects and present condition of the country. He has written repeatedly 
on the subject before, but it is a changed world in the Peninsula since he 
published his 'Italy in 1848.' What used to be scouted as the dreams of 
enthusiasts have been more than realized, and the forebodings of statesmen 
who were at once sanguine and foresighted have been falsified to their own 
astonishment, by the most unlooked-for results. Mr. Gallenga was an 
eye-witness of those events of 1848 ; subsequently he accompanied the allied 
armies of liberation in the short and sharp campaign that was decided on 
the heights of Solferino. And now he relates his impressions on revisiting 
his native country, when she has been left for some years to herself, after 

being absolutely relieved of foreign occupation.' In noticing Mr. 

Grallenga's most interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine our- 
selves chiefly to topics of grave national importance, and we wish we could 
also have done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in 
its lighter and social aspects. We can only say we believe the chapters we 
have neglected will prove the most attractive to the many English who are 
familiar with the country he describes so well, and we recommend the 
people who think of wintering there to get the book and read it for 
themselves." 

SCOTSMAK, Kov. 11, 1875.— ** People who take up Mr. Gallenga*s 
* Italy Kevisited ' under the impression that it is only a record of Italian 
travel, will find themselves disappointed— pleasantly so, if they have, as 
they ought to have, any feeling of interest in that macveSlo\)A\a3i^, ^tA ycl 



tbe nation whicb daring tlie last twenty years has come into existence 
there. Mr. Gallenga's work is, in fact, a sketch of the present condition of 
Italy — ^political, social, and economicaL He is excellently well fitted for 
the task he has nndertaken. No Englishman could hope to havo such an 
inoght into the Italian character, such an appreciation of the progress that 
is being made in the work of regeneration going on in Italy, and of the 
obstacles which stand in the way of that work ; such a thorough compre- 
hension of the great problem that Italian statesmen have to solve, as one 
who, himself an Italian, and a keen politician, has had his yiews widened 
and matured by long residence in other countries. Though Mr. Gallenga 
is an ardent patriot, and though his sympathies are evidently with the 
movement which has brought into being a United Italy, there is nothing 
illiberal about his opinions — no attempt to hide the faults of his own party 

or exaggerate those of his opponents It would be easy to multiply 

instructive extracts from this book, but persons who desire to obtain a 
truthful conception of the present condition and future prospects of Italy, 
cannot do better than read it for themselves. A more truly informatory 
and valuable work on the subjects with which it deals has not been 
published for a long time." 

OBSEBYSS, Kov. 7, W 5,-^" FacUeprinceps in the ranks of those who 
have laboured, through the influential channel of journalism, to arouse the 
sympathies of the world for the kingdom of Italy, and to enable it to judge 
of Italy's condition and Italy's prospects, has been, and still is, Mr. Gallenga, 
the author of the two substantial volumes which he calls by the name to be 
found at the head of this notice. It would be wonderful if any one could 
pretend to be his rival, seeing that he combines with the advantages of 
Italian birth, training, residence, and long experience, a complete mastery 
of the English tongue, an intimate familiarity with English interests and 
ways of thought, and, be it added, almost a something more than English 

hard-headedness and practical common sense What gives it its chief 

value is the fact that a highly intelligent Italian, who had known Italy in 
its evil days, when foreign soldiers and native priests between them outraged 
and demoralised its people, gives in his pages the unvarnished impression 
made upon his mind on revisiting it in the heyday of its successful assertion 
of unity and independence." 
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To the memory of the Friend for whom it was 
written, but who never saw it ; to whose influence 
anything that is good in it is due, and whose sudden 
removal from this world lias darkened the Author's 
life, this little work as lovingly, reverently dedicated. 

** AUein der Wesen Wahrheit doch muss siegen ; 
Es kann nicht Neil'ge Liebe tauschend liigen ; 
H'as eins ist muss ah eins sick UHederfifukn.^^ 
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'^WHO CAN TELL?" 



CHAPTER I. 

In these days, when most people travel in fact, and 
others in fiction ; when we overrun Europe with as 
little compunction for our modern forms of barbarism 
as had the Goths and VandaU of old, from whom, no 
doubt, we are lineally descended ; vAuMl'^ people take 
return-tickets for Jerusalem, andT^ scspa^imes make* 
their long-suffering friends wislfljaey ha4 taken single 
ones for Jericho instead ; when* the Yartkee tourist 
electrifies his fellow-tra\^Iertr%t thrf /« ^& rf'A^/^ of the 
Hotel de TEurope, by conjplacently informing them 
" that he was in New York city not a fortnight agone, 
and he guesses this small town of -^-vlG-non ain't to 
be compared to it ; '* when we measure our distances 
by hour3 rather than mijes, and find so little call upon 
our emotions of surprise and admiration, or rather 
they are so speedily exhausted that we yawn over 
" Bradshaw " instead of gazing upon the flying 
scenery, and borrow our rhapsodies, if we rhapsodise 
at all, weakly diluted from " Murray ; " — in these 
days it would be obviously superfluous to attempt 
any description of Heidelberg, queen of castellated 

1* . 
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4 '*lVIfO CAN TELLV 

Amid such an assemblage, the advent of two or 
more tourists, whether English or not, would have 
excited little stir, had not a startling incident speedily 
made them the objects of general interest and 
curiosity. The gentleman had stepped aside from 
his lady companion to order some refreshment at a 
detached table, and she, moving onwards, went and 
leant over the slight rail which fenced the grassy 
platform. Gazing at the lovely view extended below 
she was roused from her silent contemplation by the 
sudden rush of a little child, who, escaping from its 
companions, ran headlong towards the railing, with 
such impetus that it slipped through the lower bars, 
and would most assuredly have gone over the preci- 
pice had not the lady, with quick presence of mind, 
caught the tiny hand that clutched wildly at the 
treacherous turf, and with wonderful strength of wrist, 
herself bending dangerously over the steep incline, 
drawn the plump little " madchen " up to safety again. 
It was all the work of a minute, before the English- 
man had turned round, or the general rush of people 
who had witnessed the whole proceeding, could come 
to the lady's assistance. But the kindly-hearted 
Germans were fairly roused, and while the trembling 
little cause of the disturbance was led away by her 
friends amidst warm expressions of gratitude, and 
many exclamations of " Ja wohls I " and " So-s ! " 
her preserver was followed by admiring glances as 
she gladly took the arm of her companion, and 
seemed relieved at finding refuge with him at a dis- 
tant tablcn He meanwhile was so entirely engrossed 
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in his solicitude for her, the thought of her possible 
risk and his own unconsciousness at the time, seemed 
so to have appalled him, that the people around were 
entirely unnoticed, and it was not until she drew his 
attention to their remarks, as he was leading her 
away, that he turned, and taking off his hat, bowed a 
courteous acknowledgment. Then all at once the 
remarkable beauty of the well-matched pair seemed 
to strike the whole assemblage ; loud murmurs of 
admiration arose, and several young students threw 
their caps into the air, and were evidently inclined to 
form a triumphal procession in their honour. And 
they had just cause for their enthusiasm. You might 
search far and long,, and not find two such splendid 
types of manly and womanly beauty, he the Saxon, 
and she the Celt, as they stood in the face of that 
rural assembly. And yet " who can tell ? '* If we 
were to describe to you hair of clustering chesnut, and 
raven black; blue eyes, and brown eyes ; rosy lips, and 
pearly teeth, as they have been described over and 
over again by unapproachable word-painters ;. would 
the description, however truthful, convey the right 
idea ? . Would you see the chivalrous truth and 
honest strength of purpose, the intellectual power and 
patient clear-sightedness which shone through the 
man's blue eyes, and left their ever increasing impress 
on the well-formed lines of the mouth ? Would you 
discover the intense longing after the good and the 
beautiful in nature, and human nature, which gazed 
out of the luminous depths of the woman's brown 
orbs, reminding you, in their soft liquid liveliness, of 
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some hidden mountain tarn, which startles you into 
glad surprise as you come upon it, sleeping calmly in 
the summer sunshine, and yet, even then, you may 
remember that a sudden storm will change its whole 
aspect ? And would the sweet, sensitive mouth, with 
its delicately pressed lips, betoken to you the impa- 
tient disdain of all mean and ignoble motives, the 
passionate shrinking from falsehood of every kind, 
which might make this woman, loving and beloved as 
she is, too keenly conscious, for her own peace, of the 
imperfections which encompass us all ? Alas for those 
impetuous natures which sometimes, in their pas- 
sionate eagerness, thrust from them the precious gifts 
they might have cherished through life, forgetting 
that the highest wisdom consists in holding fast the 
good, rather than in searching out the evil ! No 
human vision should dare to probe the depths of 
human weakness. Divinity alone is strong enough for 
that ; our finite measures of love and wisdom are soon 
exhausted, and then indignantly we turn away, and 
the measure we mete, is meted out to ourselves. 

" // fiy a qtiun pas du sublhne au ridicule^' the lady 
was saying when they found themselves in compara- 
tive solitude, and her husband was anxiously enquiring 
if she had sustained any injury. 

** No, my wrist is not sprained, thanks ; and of 
course I was not frightened. Fancy, your wife being 
a coward ! But when that poor little child tumbled 
against me, I was in a sort of day-dream, looking at 
that grand old castle, and trying to picture it thronged 
with noble knights and lovely dames, in its palmiest 
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days ; and it seemed to me that their lives must have 
been so much less petty and commonplace than ours ; 
and then suddenly I remembered the great Tun, and 
a vision of human beings endowed with common 
sense, building, and deliberately sitting down to eat 
and drink in, a large beer-barrel! struck me so 
comically, that all the romance vanished, and the next 
thing I was conscious of was that poor baby's sticky 
clasp on my very best kid gloves ! " 

She held up the delicate glove as she spoke, with a 
spoilt child's look of appeal. Chubby little greasy 
fingers had left their impress plainly enough. 

Her husband kissed the fair hand as he took pos- 
session of its discarded covering. " Give it to me, ma 
ReinCj it will remind me of to-day's deed, and you 
can keep the other." 

"And you will remember to buy me another pair 
as soon as we get back to the town } I suppose 
I can go without until then. Please let us stroll on 
now; there are some of my pertinacious admirers 
coming this way, and I feel quite shy. What a 
blessing it is that I am not alone in the world ! " 

She placed the ungloved hand on her husband's 
arm as she rose. Two students were approaching, 
and as the English pair moved off, words reached 
their ears which made the lady glance half laughingly, 
but with heightened colour, at her companion ; while 
he, bending down and covering the tell-tale hand 
with his own, asked, " Shall we keep it here ? " 

" Our silver, or our golden wedding } " she returned. 
" You know they spoke of both. How much better 
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that sounds than the Flitch of Bacon of Dunmow 
celebrity ! But I don't like any test, mon Roi ; and 
I can't imagine you or myself looking forward to any 
possibility of failure in our mutual love and trust, can 
you ? '* 

Her laughing look vanished as she finished speak- 
ing, and the eyes she bent upon her husband's face 
had a strangely beseeching expression. He care- 
fully arranged the plaid he was carrying for her 
use upon the jutting platform they had reached; 
and as she took her seat on the couch so provided, 
he threw himself down on the turf by her side, and 
said gravely, — 

**My little wife, all things are possible; but if 
trial of our mutual faith should come, could we not 
trust each other still, through evil report and good 
report ? " 

" Report ! " There was a ringing tone of defiance 
in her voice, and her lips curled disdainfully, as with 
the slightest touch of her perfumed handkerchief she 
swept away an insect which had crawled upon her 
dress. " Report ! If the whole world came to me 
with ' reports ' against you, I should heed them no 
more than that insect ; but " 

Her voice fell, and a darkness came over the ex- 
pressive face, so pure in its passion, so tender in its 
truth, — a poet would have thought of the light dying 
off from the mountain tarn, when gathering clouds 
are threatening to obscure sunshine. 

*' But what, Winifred V 

Her husband smiled into her face with his clear. 
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resolute eyes ; there seemed little to fear from want 
of trust on his side. 

" Do you believe in presentiments of danger ? *' she 
asked. 

" Of sudden storms in oppressively close weather } 
Yes. Other kinds of presentiments I should be 
inclined to set down to the natural effects of bad 
digestion, or a sleepless night, perhaps both." 

''Ah, but I am not joking. Why should dis- 
agreeable reminiscences come back apropos of nothing ? 
and why should I just now be so clearly retracing a 
scene I have forgotten for years — a scene in a wood, 
where I and my sister met an old gipsy crone, who 
would tell us our fortunes ; and mine was, that I 
should hold my happiness in my own hands, and 
throw it from me from want of trust. Now you 
knowy mon Roi^^ — and the little hand slid into her 
husband*s ready clasp, — " you know that my happiness 
is bound up in you ; and if you were to tell me you 
were a criminal in the eyes of the law, I, your wife, 
would only cling the more closely to you as you would 
the more need me, and nothing but the evidence of 
my own eyes and ears could convince me that y-ou 
were unworthy of my love and reverence/* 

" And nothing but death should make me give 
you up," was the lover husband's quick reply. " So, 
dearest, as I have no such confession, thank God, 
to make, we will think no more of the old gipsy's 
prophecy, which was neither better nor worse than 
many others, only I suppose your poetical-looking 
face made it a little less commonplace ; and if it so 
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please ma Rdne, we will go down into the town and 
get your gloves at once, for you know we have to 
start early to-morrow morning." 

The husband and wife left the romantic heights of 
Heidelberg together, passing through the various 
groups of natives and tourists on their way down, 
and exciting much admiration from all. But they 
did not carry out their intention of leaving the 
next morning ; for the^ young wife fell suddenly 
and dangerously .ill ; and a week later, when, im- 
patient of further delay, the invalid was brought 
down from her bedroom in the hotel, and care- 
fully placed in the carriage which was to convey 
her to the station, few could have recognized ia 
the closely-veiled and muffled figure the brilliant 
bride whose rare loveliness had roused the poetic 
fervour of the Heidelberg students. None wondered 
at her sinking back on the cushions in her exhausted 
state without noticing any one around ; but it was 
whispered about by the waiters and chambermaids 
that the Herr Engldnder was not so careful in de- 
voted attention to his bride as her invalid state 
required. His countenance indeed bore the marks 
of deep grief as he stepped hastily into the carriage, 
but not (so the bystanders fancied ; " only,'' as they 
said, "these Englanders are a queer race, and their 
feelings are different from ours ") the tender anxiety 
of one who had a beloved charge dependent upon 
him. And why at the very outset of this illness 
was the lady's own maid sent away, and no other 
engaged in her place? Even the stolid Germans 
wondered, and exclaimed, " Who can tell ? " 
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CHAPTER II. 

The old cathedral city of Zetminster is wont to 
look its best in the early summer time, when its 
garniture of rich green, which winds in and out 
between the grim, ancient walls and time-darkened 
buildings, like "a brilliantly-shaded ribbon," as a 
worthy haberdasher once expressed it, is still un- 
touched by the shadow of decay, when the deep 
copper tint of the beech only begins to mingle with 
the passing loveliness of the flowering acacia, and 
the rooks congregate in the thick foliage of the 
elms near the cathedral, and sometimes seem to 
" caw " their responses in unison with the unfeathered 
bipeds within its venerable walls. And in spite of 
these hoarse-toned intruders, a peculiarly reposeful 
influence seems to pervade all around, as we leave the 
bustling High Street behind us, and passing through 
a narrow paved outlet, where S. Ludwig presides 
now over superior fish, fruit, and pastry stalls, emerge 
suddenly upon a wide quadrangle, and lo ! the massive 
Gothic pile,in all its gathered calm of centuries, rises be- 
fore us. The carpet of soft greensward, which nature 
has spread and man has inclosed beneath it, hushes our 
hasty footfall, and fitly warns us to hush also the 
inner turmoil of our hearts before entering the quiet 
sanctuary where thousands, long since passed into 
the heavenly sanctuary above, have sought and found 
the rest they needed. As we look upwards at those 
venerable towers, and mark the truth which the 
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solemn impress of the Past, if we have only eye$ 
to see it, hands down to us in the Present, the jar 
and fret of our daily lives sink into their rightful 
insignificance. We bow our heads beneath the open 
portal; and even though we care not for "the dim 
religious light" entering through stained windows, 
we feel the chastening influence around us. Those 
massive pillars and that vaulted roof are enduring 
monuments of the men who in our human nature* 
and through the strength and for the love of the 
Divine, put heart and soul into the work which has 
survived them. Do not our thoughts follow them as 
we enter into the scene of their labours, — into the 
stronghold whence truth sends out her emissaries 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil; and 
while we join the choir below, and our hearts are 
raised to Heaven upon the swell of the mighty 
organ, do we not remember that the rest we are 
now enjoying from the din and turmoil outside 
is but a faint type of the glorious rest into which 
those workers of the Past have entered ? Much 
has been said and sung in praise of " Nature." Do 
we never in our secret thoughts admit that her 
charms may be overrated } In good truth, we 
doubt, with all due reverence, whether man*s handi- 
work does not sometimes, in some moods, surpass 
Nature's in her power of soothing and comforting 
our troubled spirits. Saunter through a forest glade, 
or toil up a mountain path, you will find beauty 
enough around and above you — the beauty of life 
and motion, which stirs and gladdens the heart, as 
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the breeze and the sunshine stir and gladden the 
foliage they penetrate ; but as you throw yourself 
on the turf you feel that there is no rest in Nature ; 
hers is the active live-giving power, whose key-note 
is ** Now " ; she is ever working in and for the present, 
ever rejoicing with her thousand tongues at each 
manifestation of her reproducing energies ; she has 
no sympathy with your regrets for the past; she 
flings her wealth of loveliness before you, and cries, 
" Are not my roses of to-day fresh and blooming ? 
Why mourn that yesterday's are dead ? " And so 
it is that with nations as with individuals, the most 
enthusiastic votaries of Nature are not those who 
possess most strength and depth of character. The 
Greeks above all people lived in and worshipped 
Nature ; and she gave them what they wanted, 
and imprinted her gifts on their character — beauty 
in her most perfect forms, gladness in her gayest 
moods, were theirs; but they shrank fearfully from 
aught beyond ; and dancing through life amid sun- 
shine and flowers, deeming happiness the highest 
good, and its pursuit their rightful aim, they lacked 
the quiet force of endurance in trial, which belongs 
more fitly to the dwellers in the North, who look 
upon Nature as the handmaid of the Deity, while 
the Greeks deify herself Nature rejoices in her 
strength and freshness; and we, in the heyday of 
youth, in our strength and gladness, rejoice with 
her; but for rest we must go elsewhere. 

So thought Harold Roy, the most successful lawyer 
in Zetminster, as he passed out of the blaze of the May 
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sunshine into the broad cool nave of the cathedral, 
while the last notes of the exquisite voluntary, played 
by a master-hand, were floating away into silence. 
Then arose the subdued murmur of prayer within the 
choir, and Mr. Roy passed into his accustomed seat, 
and a faint pre-notion of the rest he sought came to 
him also. He had just returned from a hurried trip 
to the Continent — a trip which, like many previous 
ones, snatched at in the brief intervals of work, 
had failed in its object ; yet year after year he 
went, and year after year the information he sought 
eluded his search. He came back now weary and 
dispirited, as he had come back before, but not 
one whit the less determined to continue his quest 
as time and opportunity should allow. And his 
home being in the precincts of the Close, he gladly 
found himself in time for the afternoon service, before 
plunging into the routine of work again. Coming 
out by the north door, he was encountered and 
almost run against by an old acquaintance, who 
gathered himself up and stared full in Harold's 
face as he exclaimed, 

"Why, bless my soul, Roy, I thought you were in 
the Tyrol t " 

" So I was the day before yesterday ; but my holi- 
day is up to-morrow." 

There was just a tinge of bitterness in the tone 
with which Mr. Roy pronounced the word " holiday ;" 
but the Rev. Charles Hammond — familiarly styled 
" Charley " by his intimates — was serenely uncon- 
scious of it, — as, by the way, he generally was of 
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what did not immediately concern his private or 
professional interests. He was a broad, burly-look- 
ing man, whose growth seemed to have unfairly 
continued in breadth when it ceased in height, and 
there was an uncomfortable thickness about the 
throat and chin, and a tendency to puffiness in his 
breathing, which might have been taken either as 
warnings against, or the results of, what is generally 
termed " good living." A handsome man, too, in his 
way, — if well-formed features, large, keen dark ^y^s^ 
and thick smooth hair of faultless brown make men 
handsome; but in living out their lives, men, and 
•women too, unconsciously, but surely, mould their 
own features, and above all the mouth. The eyes, 
those "windows of the soul," may veil themselves 
in impenetrable reserve, or they may show you so 
much of their surface light that you are too dazzled 
to see beyond; but the mouth cannot so deceive; 
the thoughts which we think, more than the words 
which we speak or the actions which we commit, 
leave their impress there ; and year by year that 
impress becomes more apparent. At three-and- 
twenty Charles Hammond's mouth was his best 
feature ; at five-and-forty it was his worst ; yet it 
was still, now as then, small, fuU-lipped, and red. 
The change was in the expression. At twenty-two 
he was preparing to lead a life of self-denial, and 
devotion to the profession he had chosen. He was 
equally ready to become a missionary priest amongst 
the Kaffirs, or to hurl down warnings upon the un- 
covered heads of fashionable Belgravians; and probably 
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in either case he would have done his duty well and 
bravely ; but a kindly old friend, fearing he would 
get into troubled waters, and not seeing that those 
very waters might needfully brace him, presented 
him to a prebendal stall in Zetminster, with a com- 
fortable living in the neighbourhood ; and the drowsy 
moral atmosphere, which might have softened a hard 
nature and strengthened a timid one, gradually toned 
down and deteriorated his enthusiastic one. His own 
parishioners were of the average well-behaved and 
respectable stamp, and did not give him half so 
much trouble as his bees, which unluckily disturbed 
him one sultry afternoon when he was laboriously 
composing his sermon; and from that time, so suc- 
cessful was he in directing the swarm which had 
eluded all the efforts of the gardeners, and so re- 
freshing had been the change from severe mental 
to physical exertion, that the bees became a hobby. 
Then the mildly orthodox and highly decorous 
society of Zetminster afforded him no glaring mis- 
demeanours to inveigh against during his prebendal 
residence ; on the contrary, it brought him into con- 
tinual contact with grave and well-informed dignitaries 
of the Church, and their not much less grave and 
well-iAformed wives and daughters ; and the result 
was, that the Rev. Charles Hammond took pattern 
by his fellow-labourers, married a discreet rich widow, 
who also took a lively interest in the bees, and next 
to them, in the domestic arrangements of the 
cottagers, and who was an unvarying attendant at 
the morning and afternoon services in the cathedral 
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during her husband's term of residence. And the 
high-toned zealot of twenty-two had grown into the 
portly priest of forty-five, who now stood on the 
broad flagged pavement of the Close, with the May 
sunshine deepening the florid colour in his beaming 
visage, while it lighted up the pale, worn features of 
his old schoolfellow and former intimate, Harold 
Roy. A face that bore scrutiny well, in spite of 
its thinness and paleness — a calm, resolute face, 
which had once been strikingly handsome ; but 
time or circumstances, perhaps both, had changed 
the bright, glad youth into the quiet, enduring man, 
and drawn those lines across the brow, and dimmed 
the clear fresh eyes ; and acute suffering may have 
sharpened the firm pressure of the close-set lips ; 
but notwithstanding these disadvantages, and in spite 
of the greyness visible where the fair hair was 
beginning to wear away over the temples ; in spite 
even of the stoop — very slight, but still perceptible — 
in the tall figure so often bent over his office desk, 
Mr. Roy was a striking and noble-looking man ; and 
lawyer as he was, a stranger, whether man, woman, 
or child, would have more readily gone to him for 
sympathy or advice in trouble than to the reverend 
gentleman by his side. 

" Holiday ends to-morrow, eh ? and I come into 
residence then," Mr. Hammond went on. "And as 
it happens, Roy, I ran up from Drowfield this after- 
noon, and was only just wishing you were at home. 
May I come into the office for a quiet talk } You 
won't mind being kept a little longer from the ladies ? 

2 
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You bachelors are not so accountable for their time, 
you know, as we Benedicts." 

" Very true," was Mr. Roy's quiet answer. " I 
can give you half an hour, and then perhaps you 
may like to come in and see the ladies yourself, 
unless Mrs. Hammond is waiting for you." 

" No, oh no ; she's not here ; she will follow to- 
morrow. This is all sub rosa, you know. The fact is, 
Tve had a piece of news which has shaken me a good 
deal." 

Mr. Hammond talked on as they crossed the paved 
thoroughfare, and passing under a wide archway, 
found themselves in an open court, at the farther end 
of which appeared one of those quaint-looking 
mansions which are rarely to be seen now save 
in old cathedral towns or far away in the country, 
and which are for the most part more picturesque 
than convenient ; but Harold Roy's house was an 
exception, being pre-eminently both. He did not 
take his companion on, but turned to the left, and 
opening a door admitted him into a sort of lodge, 
now converted into a lawyer's office. A young clerk 
was just gathering up his papers before leaving, and 
handed a packet to his employer, who took it, and 
dismissed him with a kindly nod. Harold Roy then 
offered a chair to his visitor, and throwing himself 
wearily into another, prepared to listen patiently. 
We in the meantime can precede him into the 
family circle. Under a deep stone porch, beside 
and above which small lozenge-paned windows look 
shyly down through their veil of clustering ivy. 
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behind which the maidens of other days may have 
dwelt as secluded as the inmates of a Turkish harem ; 
through a broad but not lofty hall, and then turning 
to the right down a tolerably wide passage, and a 
door at the end admits us into the family sitting- 
room — a spacious apartment, spreading into all sorts 
of odd corners, luxuriously comfortable, and pic- 
turesquely old-fashioned, with its elaborately-carved 
ancient chairs and softly-cushioned modern couches. 
Its dark oaken slab, of massive proportions, standing 
near the panelled wall, and supporting a curious old 
ebony cabinet inlaid with silver, contrasted with 
one of Erard's grand pianos on the opposite side 
of the room ; books and photographs, with those 
numberless little elegant nothings which form so 
large a part of the feminine surroundings, lay strewn 
about tables of various shapes and sizes ; and a large 
oval mirror above the fireplace reflected a vision of 
floral loveliness from the garden, from which came 
also through the open windows that fresh early 
summer perfume which combines the scent of new- 
mown grass and flowering shrubs with that of the 
garden parterre, specially so termed, with its ortho- 
dox arrangement of beds. Altogether, this family 
sitting-room (drawing-room was a name unknown 
in Mr. Roy's old-fashioned house) quite merited its 
name ; and the four present occupants looked 
thoroughly at home in it, from the elderly lady 
who sat ensconced in a large easy-chair, which 
might have been a compromise between the straight- 
backed mediaeval and the low modern lounging seat. 
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to the boy of fifteen who lay extended at full length 
on the Persian rug within the bay window, his head 
resting on a cushion, from which he had ignominiously 
ejected a protesting toy-terrier, and his heels idly 
disturbing the gravel in the well-kept garden path. 
A girl, with softly-braided hair and quiet, intelligent 
face, was seated reading in a prie-dieu chair near 
him; and another, anything but quiet, stood at the 
piano, alternately striking the notes with one hand 
and singing to a pet bullfinch perched on the other. 

"Oh dear! you are getting stupid, Bully," she 
cried at last, tossing the bird from her wrist, and 
turning her bright young face towards the others ; 
" and you are very patient, good people, not to have 
interrupted the lesson." 

** From a humming-bird to a bullfinch, it might 
have been worse," sententiously remarked Master 
Guy from his rug. "Are you well up in ornitho- 
lo^> V. .^ and do you happen to know what hum- 
bug comes from .•* One of our fellows asked me, and I 
said " 

" What ? " demanded his sister in a menacing tone, 
as she danced across the room with a sofa cushion 
poised above her head, preparatory to letting it fall 
on the boy*s curly one. 

" Well, I only suggested, you know — wait till IVe 
told you — that it might be derived from your name- 
sakes' humming their own requiem " 

" Are you sure you can spell all those words } " put 
in the listener. 

*' Instead of singing it, after the pattern of the 
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renowned swan, making a fuss about nothing, like 
girls do, don't you see ? — ah ! " 

The stream of Guy's eloquence was cut short by 
the sudden downfall of the cushion ; but he had his 
revenge ; in another moment he had pulled his lively 
sister down on the rug beside him, and drawing out 
the comb which confined her abundant curls, let them 
come tumbling over her shoulders. 

" What a pair of children you are ! " said quiet 
Millicent Eden, looking up from her book. But Guy 
interposed, — " No, one is only a humming-bird.'* 

" And the other is certainly nothing but a Guy ! " 
retorted Vivia, pulling that young gentleman's rough 
locks as she spoke. " Aunt Bessie, I appeal to you, — 
is this boy fit for a lady's room ? " 

" My style of hair-dressing is better than yours, V.," 
put in the boy. " It's a pity Leonard is not here to 
see you now." 

"My dears," said placid Mrs. Roy, crossing her 
plump hands over her knitting, and looking benignly 
across the room at her two favourite children, " don't 
you think you had better both of you get up from 
the floor, and make yourselves tidy } Suppose any- 
one should come in } " 

The words had hardly been uttered, when a shadow 
darkened the window, and a tall, slight young man, in 
full regimentals, stepped into the room. 

" Hallo, Guy ! " he exclaimed, as he very nearly 
stumbled against that young philosopher's boots. 
" I beg your pardon, Vivia," he added hastily ; and 
then stood still, looking down upon the group. 
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While Mrs. Roy had been speaking, Vivia Leth- 
bridge had quietly drawn the cushion from under 
her brother's head, and seated herself upon it ; Guy 
as quietly laid his head upon her knee. She now 
very composedly nodded to the new comer, and 
proceeded to fasten up her hair, which, falling in 
glossy waves to her waist, was the only sign" of 
confusion about her. Leonard Clissauld's admiring 
gaze might be excused; for the young lady before 
him, who was also his affianced bride, was, though 
not strictly beautiful, as fascinating an object at that 
moment as any man might care to look upon. Her 
bright young face, with its delicate colouring, was 
beaming with merriment, and her attitude was as 
graceful as it was unstudied. Vivia was always 
perfectly natural, because her happy, light-hearted 
temperament made her secure in pleasing and being 
pleased under most circumstances. But there was 
another expression besides admiration in the counte- 
nance of the betrothed, and that expression was — 
she could hardly fail to see it, for Vivia Lethbridge 
was as quick-sighted as she was quick-witted — an- 
noyance. He half put out his hand, and then 
withdrew it, as by her careless nod she evidently 
intended he should ; and then Mrs. Roy's cheery 
voice summoned him to her side ; and Millicent 
Eden greeted him with her usual kindly smile and 
words. 

" Will you stay and dine with us, Leonard .? " asked 
Aunt Bessie. 

Thank you ; I shall be delighted ;" and he glanced 
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enquiringly at Vivia ; but that troublesome hair, after 
a fresh pull from Guy, as he got up and left her, 
still required arranging, and her face was partly 
veiled. The slight expression of annoyance deepened 
in his fair boyish face. " I am just off duty," he 
said, — and there was a little rising irritation in the 
tone of his voice, — " and I came straight here to see 
if Vivia would care to ride this evening, — ^the roads 
are just the thing for a lady's canter. Will you, 
Vivia ? " 

He came back to her as he spoke. 

" If you like, Leonard. Yes, of course, if nothing 
happens between this and then." 

" What should happen } " he asked quickly. 

She looked up carelessly. " I might change my 
mind, you know." 

"Vivia ! you are too provoking. If you won't shake 
hands, will you do something else ?" 

" What > " 

For answer he bent towards her till his lips almost 
touched her forehead. They were alone, for Guy had 
sauntered into the garden, and Millicent was helping 
Mrs. Roy with her knitting at the other end of the 
room. 

Vivia sprang indignantly to her feet. 

"That is not fair, Leonard! You know I don't 
allow it," she exclaimed, and turned with heightened 
colour to the mirror, where she stood putting the 
finishing touch to her hair. Doing this, she saw 
his face also reflected in the glass, and something in 
the expression touched her, for she held out her 
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hand to him with the sweet childlike smile few could 
resist, saying, "Don't let us quarrel, Leo; but you 
were so much more amiable before I promised you 
"this." 

Leonard's face cleared as he took the little hand 
and pressed it to his lips. Then seating himself on 
the sofa beside her, he said, "You cannot change 
your mind about that^ happily. When the next six 
months are over, you will no longer have the right to 
say * No ' to me about anything." 

How could he be so foolish } Vivia looked up, 
the quick Irish blood mantling in her cheek. " No 
longer have the right to say what I think ? Do you 
think marriage is to convert me into a slave, or an 
automaton, Leonard } ** 

He hesitated a moment. He was very fond of his 
fascinating lady-love; but he was still only a boy, 
with all the boy's love of dominion ; and moreover 
his nature was an obstinate one, and it suddenly 
occurred to him that here was an admirable oppor- 
tunity of giving Vivia a lesson as to their respective 
positions in the relation they now stood towards 
each other. They had been friends from babyhood, 
but had only lately become engaged, when Vivia 
was made acquainted with the dying wishes of her 
father and Leonard's that they should be united ; and 
in answer to her young lover's ardent appeal^ had 
placed her hand in his, with tlj/s simple words, " We 
have always liked each other, Leo; and if papa 

wished it, you know " 

That smiling answer had invested her old playmate 
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with claims she could not easily set aside ; but Vivia 
had not as yet realized the fact, and by no means anti- 
cipated the day which should take her from her pleasant 
home and surroundings, and give her up to Leonard 
Clissauld's sole care and companionship. It had not 
yet occurred to her that it might be well to ascertain 
whether the liking she undoubtedly felt for him was 
gradually merging into love, — such love as would make 
a girl willing to leave home and friends and follow 
her husband all the world over. Leonard Clissauld 
was only one of the pleasant surroundings Vivia 
appreciated. That bright little humming-bird had 
no thought of taking flight from the home-nest out 
into the unknown world for many a long day to 
come ; and though she did not know that her guar- 
dian, Harold Roy, had power to dissolve the engage- 
ment at any time as circumstances should make him 
deem fit, she was beginning to think that Leonard 
was not quite so good-tempered as he used to be, 
and even at times to find his society a little tiresome. 
Poor Leonard ! he was not particularly quick- 
sighted or quick-witted ; he only felt himself getting 
hot and confused, and saw that his betrothed was on 
the contrary quite cool and composed, as she smiled 
gaily and stooped to take the supplicating little toy- 
terrier on her lap. She was thinking now, that if 
Leonard was going to say he was " sorry," she would 
forgive him at once, and they would go out riding, 
and she hoped Uncle Harold would be home in time 
to go with them, when suddenly her boy lover blurted 
out these words, uttered so gravely that his listener 
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suspetted they had been conned over for some days 
before, — 

" I only think, Vivia, that marriage should convert 
you into a devoted wife, and surely as such you could 
have no wish to dispute your husband-s will.'* 

This was too much for Vivia ; her keen sense of 
the ludicrous, and Irish love of fun were roused. For 
one instant she lifted large, wondering eyes to her 
betrothed, to see if it were all a joke ; but the deep- 
ening flush in his face, and the hardening lines of the 
mouth, quickly dispelled that notion. She got up 
from her seat, and still holding the little dog in her 
arms, made Leonard Clissauld a very low curtsey, as 
she exclaimed, in her most bewitching Irish accent, — 

•' And sure thin, yer honour, it's not good enough 
I am to be your 'devoted wife I '" and so swept away 
from him out into the garden. 

Millicent Eden was again absorbed in her book 
when Vivia passed, laying a light hand for a moment 
on her cheek ; but she had scarcely time to think 
that her lively cousin's eyes and smile were brighter 
than usual, when a wrathful exclamation from Leonard 
completely roused both herself and Mrs. Roy, who 
got hopelessly bewildered in her work, and dropped 
several more stitches, as the young soldier strode up 
to her, exclaiming, — 

"Mrs. Roy, Vivia refuses to marry me!" 

Placid Aunt Bessie looked up at him through her 
spectacles, and then taking them off, looked again, 
as if she fancied there might be two ways of finding 
out from the agitated countenance before her what 
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those strange words really could mean. How often 
we prove the truth of that saying, " Words are im- 
potent things," by looking at, rather than listening to, 
those who utter them. 

But Mrs. Roy could only see that Vivia's betrothed 
looked flushed and angry, and instinctively she turned 
to Millicent Eden, — 

" Milly, come here, dear; what does this foolish boy 
mean .?" 

Such a question was ill-calculated to bring the 
" foolish boy" into a milder mood ; he was not yet 
one and twenty, he and Vivia were of the same age, 
and of course he prided himself upon his manhood, as 
well as upon his standing in Her Majesty's army. 

"Excuse me, Mrs. Roy," he said, biting his pro- 
truding under lip, and struggling hard to look com- 
posed and dignified, "I mean exactly what I say. 
Vivia has just declared that she does not wish to 
marry me ; I don't believe she could ever have cared 
for me," 

"Nonsense!" said Aunt Bessie, "no doubt she was 
joking ; you should learn to take a joke, Leonard.*' 

" Marriage is not a subject to joke upon," returned 
the prospective head of a family. '* I doubt very 
much if Vivia has ever yet thought about it seriously;" 
and he looked at Vivia's aunt as much as to say, 
*' You ought to have taught her to do so !" 

" Very likely not," said Mrs. Roy, with the placid 
dignity she knew well how to assume, and rousing 
herself in defence of her favourite. " It is always far 
better thjat a girl should think about the man she is 
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going to many, and she won't do that pleasantly if 
she is teazed." 

" But, Mrs. Roy " began the discomfited lover, 

when Millicent placed a light hand on his arm. 

" Don't you think," she said, in the quiet, gentle 
voice, which suited well with her face (Millicent Eden's 
was one of those non-asserting but self-contained 
natures, which imperceptibly acquire great influence 
in their own immediate circle. Vivia was the pet and 
sunbeam of the house ; but her cousin was the general 
referee, from Guy, who looked to her for a mended 
glove, to Mr. Roy himself, who would sometimes get 
her to copy out certain papers, and compliment her 
upon the ««ladylike neatness and legibility of her 
handwriting. She was equally ready to help each 
and all ; but her chief affection was given to Vivia) — 
" Don't you think," she said now to unlucky Leonard, 
" that you may have misunderstood each other } 
Vivia I am sure would not vex you intentionally." 

" I don't know about misunderstanding," was the 
dogged answer. " I was only telling Vivia how she 
as a wife ought to feel towards me as her husband " — 
but in saying these words Leonard himself began to 
perceive that there might have been some mistake on 
his part. 

Millicent felt very much inclined to laugh, and no 
longer wondered at her cousin's half-mocking expres- 
sion in passing, but she hastened to avert Mrs. Roy's 
denunciation of "the boy's " absurdity by exclaiming, — 

"Well, Leonard, that sounds very much like a 
quotation from * Coelebs in search of a Wife.' I think 
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you might trust to Vivia's affection and good sense 
when she is your wife, and not lecture her beforehand, 
don't you ? " 

Leonard's hand fumbled restlessly with his sword- 
hilt; he felt that his mantle of marital dignity was 
fast slipping off, and that he was being thoroughly 
discomfited where he had intended to come out as a 
conquering hero ; but all obstinate natures have the 
germ of weakness, and women soon discover and 
remorselessly drag it to light. Then, he was really a 
good-hearted and gentlemanly young fellow, and 
probably would never have spoken as he had just 
then, if he had not been listening the day before to 
the harangue of a notoriously submissive husband, 
who was expatiating, after the mess dinner, upon the 
desirability of wives being taught to revere their 
husbands. It had not struck him at the time that 
words would weigh very little in that sort of teaching; 
but it did strike him now. He still felt a little 
indignant with Vivia; but Millicent soon convinced 
him that he was not obliged to take her joking words 
au grand serieux. He became even sufficiently molli- 
fied to take in good part the scolding which Mrs. Roy 
thought it her duty to inflict upon him, and if Vivia 
had come in he would have tried at once to make his 
peace ; but, as it happened, just as he was going out 
into the garden in search of her, Guy walked in. 

" Seen V. ?" he said, in answer to Leonard's ques- 
tion. 

"Yes, of course, we've been out there together," 
nodding towards the window; "but you won't find 
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her now ; Uncle Harold has come, and she has gone 
upstairs with him to see what he has brought her, I 
suppose." 

"Your uncle arrived?" cried Mrs. Roy, who was 
always especially anxious that her stepson's comfort 
should be attended to. " Millicent, my dear, of course 
his room is ready and the sheets well aired ; I told 
Martha myself to be prepared for his coming home 
any day this week ; but will you just go and see that 
cook has secured a fresh salad for dinner — Harold is 
so fond of salad — and to be sure to let us have it 
punctually at six } As Vivia is with him, she will see 
to anything he may want before." 

And Aunt Bessie subsided again into her knitting ; 
she knew her stepson preferred his comings and 
goings to be unnoticed, and being rather troubled 
with the burden of the flesh, she was not fond of 
taking unnecessary journeys about the house, and 
she had always willing and efficient aids in her 
nieces. 

Millicent went as she was told, and Leonard Clissauld 
turned to Guy, — not very willingly indeed, for Guy, like 
most young brothers, disapproved of monopolies, and 
was often disposed to question Leonard's present 
standing in the family, though they were very good 
friends on the whole. Just now he was good-naturedly 
inclined, however, having the vision of a new fishing- 
rod, bought by Uncle Harold, before his mind's eye ; 
so when Leonard said, almost humbly, — 

" Guy, I wish you would just go and ask Vivia 
what time I shall order the horses round this evening ; 
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— oh ! and say, will you, that I've got a new bridle for 
Firefly ? ' 

(This speech was diplomatically intended to convey 
to Vivia Leonard's desire that they should be friends 
again without any formal allusion to what had passed, 
and the new bridle was a sort of peace-offering which 
he hoped would please her.) 

" All right," said Guy ; and he proceeded to carry- 
out his idea of the words by leaving the room and 
shouting from the bottom of the stairs, " V. ! I say, 
v.!" 

Mr. Roy's room opened on a landing half way up 
the low flight of stairs, so Guy's voice could easily 
reach it, and through the open door of the sitting- 
room the anxious lover heard Vivia's clear girlish 
tones in response. 

" Well, Guy ? " 

" Leonard wants to know what time you're going 
to ride this evening ? " 

Not at all," was the immediate reply. 
He's got a new bridle for you," shouted back the 
youthful ambassador. 

This time there was a slight pause, broken by Guy's 
drumming on the balustrade with the handle of 
Leonard's whip, which he had caught up from the 
hall table. Then Vivia's answer came, cold and dis- 
tinct, as she stepped out on the landing and saw her 
brother below. 

" Tell Leonard Firefly does not want a new 
bridle, nor her mistress either; I am going to walk 
with Uncle Harold after dinner." 
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"All right," sang out Guy again, as Vivia went 
back and shut her uncle's door behind her. " That's 
it, Leonard ; you heard what she said, didn't you ? 
What makes you look so glum, old fellow ? " 

" Yes, I heard," muttered poor Leonard ; and 
putting his head back into the room he was quitting, 
he added, "Good-bye, Mrs. Roy; I won't stay to 
dinner, thank you." And so went off, looking, as 
Master Guy graphically described it, " very like V.'s 
' bullfinch when she's been giving him a lesson,— rather 
' riled,' you know. Aunty," — which was nearer the 
truth than the youthful speaker imagined. Mrs. Roy 
shook her head, and said, as if to herself, — 

" Ah well, young people will be young people, I 
suppose." 

" Do you. Aunty } " quoth irreverent Guy. " Ain't 
you wrong in your tense } They will be old, / 
suppose." 

Meanwhile Vivia, troubling herself very little about 
Leonard's real or imaginary grievance, was attending 
to her uncle, who had come into the garden from his 
office, and called her off when she and Guy were 
strolling together. 



CHAPTER IIL 



But we must go back to where we left Mr. Roy and 
his old schoolfellow together. The clerk, in giving 
the packet of letters to his chief, had said, — 

" There is one marked ' immediate,' sir ; come by 
the last post." 
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But the tired lawyer remembered that the out- 
going post was still some hours distant, and that an 
answer, if necessary at all, was not imperative at the 
moment He sat still, therefore, with the half- 
forgotten packet in his hand, and the Reverend 
Charles Hammond hummed on like a great droning 
bee in his ear, dividing his tale into parts, as he 
divided his sermons, and, as his listless auditor 
thought, wandering about as much in the course of it. 
But as when half asleep on a sultry summer's day 
you may mistake a buzzing wasp for a murmuring 
bee, until you are unpleasantly startled back into 
full consciousness by the unmistakable sting piercing 
into your flesh, so suddenly did Mr. Roy start and 
rouse himself as the reverend speaker wound up his 
discourse by saying, — 

'* And a con hem ! amazingly clever fellow he 

must be. Til say that for him. Don't you remember, 
Roy, in our old school days, how the boys used to 
declare that my handwriting was so illegible nobody 
could copy it, and your brother Hubert laying a 
wager that he would, and doing it ? Ah, poor 
fellow, I believe there was nothing he could not do 
when he chose, and then to end by getting drowned ! 
Well, well, death comes to us all in one way or an- 
other. But it is an awkward business, isn't it } I've 
no scruples, you know, in hunting down the fellow ; 
there is*no death-punishment now for forgery." 

" Forgery ! " repeated Harold Roy, as his glance 
fell on one of the letters in the packet he held. It 
was the one marked " immediate," and as he looked 
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he tore it open. ** Excuse me one minute, Hammond; 
this letter requires my attention." 

Mr. Hammond, who was seated opposite the light, 
and was trying to cool his heated visage after un- 
burdening his mind, by fanning himself with his 
handkerchief, did not observe the almost livid paleness 
of his host's face, nor how his hand shook as he bent 
over the letter he had opened ; but Mr. Roy quickly 
recovered himself, and now it was his friend's turn to 
be startled. 

'* You wish me to manage this business for you } " 
was 'the lawyer's abrupt demand. 

" I shall be too thankful if you can and will, my 
dear fellow ; you see, I only got the letter from the 
bank this morning, telling me that although they had 
cashed the bill undoubtingly, upon looking at it after- 
wards, they had notic-cd the omission of a certain 
mark I have for several years past (for a mere" whim, 
I believe) placed under the final letter of my name, 
and so they sent it to me, and here it is. Like to 
look at it ? Certainly ; " and Mr. Hammond passed 
his solid fingers through the hair that formed so thick 
a covering to his round head, while Mr. Roy turned 
away from him to examine the document suspected.. 

" Very good imitation, ve-ry^ is it not } I declare 
but for that missing mark I might begin to think I 
• had done it myself in a dream ; we parsons, you 
know, are sometimes accused of being dreamers by 
you sharp gentlemen of the law ; " and the reverend 
speaker laughed loudly ; talking over his trouble had 
already restored him to his usual good spirits. 
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Mr. Roy turned round.. "I am glad you have 
come to me," he said, speaking slowly and in mea- 
sured tones, as men must do when a great shock has 
sent the blood rushing back to its source so furiously 
that the poor heart strains and bounds like a gallant 
ship in a storm under full press of canvas ; we need 
to speak slowly and quietly then, if we would speak 
and live. " By a very curious coincidence, Hammond, 
the letter I have just opened puts me on the track of 
that cheque which has been — forged ; I think I can 
get at the man, who is rather a desperate character ; 
but I assisted him put of some trouble many yfears 
ago, and if you will leave the paper with me, I shall 
probably be able to set it right without troubling you 
with further law proceedings." 

" Bless my soul I " exclaimed Mr. Hammond, who 
had never been able, as his host well knew, to shake 
himself free of that nervous dread of ** law " which 
clings to men of his temperament, " will you really, 
though } and I need do nothing more } Tm sure I 
shall be extremely obliged to you." 

" And it may be as well," continued the lawyer, 
still in the same measured tones, " to a^V)id talking 
over this matter with others ; if it got wind the 

offender might hear of it also, you know, and " . 

^* Yes, yes, I understand ; and get off before you 
catch him. My dear Roy, you may trust me ; I can 
be as close as a lawyer even, and, to tell you the 
truth, I don't want Mrs. Hammond to get an inkling 
of it. Women will talk, you know, and I should never 
hear the end of it ; she would be sure to think it was 
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my imprudence somehow, explain as I might ; and 
then Martin and James would be firing off their 
small shot at me, and considering they are canons 
of the Church, that wouldn't be pleasant, would it ? " 
and again the jovial prebendary laughed, this time 
at his own witticism, which was lost upon his com- 
panion. 

Harold Roy looked at his watch, and his visitor 
took up his hat. 

"Well, Tm going now. Tm afraid IVe taken up 
more than the half hour you promised me, but you've 
lifted quite a load off my mind,.Roy, and I can't tell 
you how grateful I feel ; if ever I can do you a good 
turn, in my line, you know,- count on me. Good-bye 
till to-morrow." And he was off. 

Mr. Roy locked the office door after him, and then 
tottered rather than walked back to his desk, where, 
laying his head down on his arms, he groaned aloud. 
We are all born for adversity, the wise man tells us, 
and we accept the general truth ; but when one seems, 
like Job, to be specially marked out for it above his 
fellows, and, like Job also, seems to need the chastise- 
ment least, we short-sighted mortals are apt to get 
puzzled, and from wondering whether the sufferer is 
a saint or a hypocrite, we sometimes go on to wonder 
why Truth in the Highest does not come down to 
shame this Falsehood. 

But Truth does come down, — the Divine Truth, 
as we have said before, — floating down in golden sheen 
from the high mountain tops whereon she dwells; and 
straightway we hide our dazzled eyes from the pure 
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brightness of her aspect, and going off to the first 
deep well we can find, we let down our creaking 
buckets and drag up the earthly Truth, dimmed and 
stained by close contact with the narrow damp walls 
of her prison house, which we have made for her, — 
poor deceptive Truth I She at least does not dazzle 
us, and it is so pleasant to clothe her afresh in 
garments of our own devising, and so leading her 
forth to exclaim, " Behold the truth which I have 
found I ** Plcasanter far than to walk humbly in the 
track of that truth which has found us, and which 
assuredly needs no clothing of ours to deck her out. 

Harold Roy's pent-up anguish found vent in that 
groan ; he was living in an atmosphere of falsehood, 
which, through no fault of his, seemed to be hemming 
him in closer and closer ; and to break through it and 
breathe the pure air again, he must needs break 
through also the closest natural ties. It was no 
wonder that, brave, firm man as he was, his spirit 
sank within him at times ; but those times were rare. 
His was one of those noble natures which trust im- 
plicitly, even while suffering acutely, and it is only 
such who know what trust involves ; he knew that 
sooner or later truth must triumph, and in that faith 
he lived, but he did not know how long he might 
have strength to endure the strain which was wearing 
body and soul. Beyond that one deep groan no 
sound escaped him ; he was not a man to find com- 
fort in soliloquy, as women do in weeping; but he 
roused himself to examine carefully and closely the 
forged cheque which Mr. Hammond had handed to 
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him ; and then, with the lines of suppressed pain 
deepening on his brow, he bent over his desk and 
wrote rapidly a short note. This finished he took out 
a Bank of England note and enclosed them together in 
an envelope, again read over the letter marked "Imme- 
diate " which had so strangely moved him before, and 
finally lighting a taper, set fire to it and the cheque, 
watching with a stern, sad look on his face, until only 
a tiny heap of ashes remained in their place. With 
a deep sigh of relief he then turned away, unlocked 
the door of his office, and went out with his usual 
firm tread, taking his way round into the garden 
without entering the house, and finding, as we know, 
Vivia and her brother there. 

Mr. Roy greeted them both, and after satisfying 
Guy's anxiety concerning his expected fishing-rod, he 
asked Vivia if she would like to come to his room and 
help him to unpack. " I suppose my traps are 
come } " he said as they went in. " Tell your aunt, 
Guy, that I will be with her presently." 

And so Guy, as we have heard, loitered into the 
sitting-room and announced his uncle's arrival, though 
he forgot to deliver his message ; and Vivia followed 
Mr. Roy. 

" Here are your things, quite safe," she cried, as 
they entered the room ; " and Morris has unfastened 
the portmanteau straps. How good of you to cumber 
yourself with Guy's rod besides ! " 

" Never mind the portmanteau now," said her 
uncle. " There are some trifles inside it which your 
yitt\e fingers will unpack better than mine presently. 
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but I want to speak to you first" He seated himself 
in his old easy-chair, and very willingly Vivia came 
and perched herself on the arm. 

*'Your little humming-bird is all attention," she 
said, folding her hands demurely in her lap and look- 
ing down in her uncle's face with an air of mock 
gravity which speedily changed to real as she gazed. 
" Uncle Harold ! you must be ill, I never saw you 
look so pale; let me get you a glass of wine at least ;" 
but he kept his detaining hand on her arm. 

" No, dear, not now, I only want rest." Pausing 
for a moment he continued, " Can you keep a secret, 
Vivia, and will you do me a kindness ? " 

The young girl's face brightened at once. " Oh, 
Uncle Harold, I am so glad, only try me — I don't 
think you ever asked me to do anything for you 
before." 

" Perhaps, because you did it without the asking," he 
replied, answering her eager look with one of affec- 
tionate trust. What a contrast the two faces were ! — 
hers with youth's scarce troubled radiance in the clear 
grey eyes, and youth's soft peach-like bloom on the 
rounded cheeks ; his, bearing the double stamp of 
time and suffering. Yet there was a likeness between 
them, too, in the strong, resolute expression long ago 
developed in the man, waiting to be tested in the girl. 
He saw it and hesitated. " I am worried, dear," he 
said at last, " but it is hard that my worries should 
cast a shade over your brightness ; and yet, only you 
or Millicent could do what I want done now." 

Vivia pressed her lips on his hair. " Don't make 
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me jealous of MiUy, please ; she does everything for 
everybody and I do nothing." 

*'You brighten the whole house, my child/* he 
returned, putting his arm round her; "do you call 
that nothing ? " 

"Not always, Tm afraid," said the young girl, 
thinking of poor Leonard's rebuff; and just then Guy's 
voice was heard shouting her name. 

"Don't make any engagement for this evening,'* 
said Mr. Roy, as she went to the door. " I want yo^ 
to go out with me" — and so Leonard got his dis- 
missal. 

Vivia came slowly back to her perch again. " I 
am to go out with you after dinner, Uncle Harold,'* 
she said gravely, with a momentary twinge of com- 
punction on Leonard's behalf. "That is pleasure; 
but you spoke of trouble and a secret, what is it?" 

" Yes, dear, I want you to go out with me, but not 
altogether for a pleasant walk ; you have often been 
to the station, have you not } " 

" To Cedar's Round station } oh yes, I was there 
with Milly a week ago, to see Laura Myers pass 
through on her way from school." 

" Should you mind going there alone this evening 
and giving a note for me to a gentleman who will be 
passing through } " 

"Not in the least," replied Vivia, a little taken by 
surprise. " Ours is a quiet station and it will be quite 
daylight ; besides, what is there to be afraid of.? But 
how shall I know this gentleman, Uncle Harold "i " 

" He will be in one of the second-class carriages, 
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looking out for a message from me ; I will explain to 
you afterwards why I could not send a clerk, or one 

of the servants. Guy is too boyish, and Millicent ** 

Vivia shook her head warningly. " Yes, I would have 
spared my bright humming-bird if I could/' Mr. Roy 
went on, "but your aunt generally wants Millicent 
about that hour, and she would think it strange if I 
took her out and left you. What I want you to do 
is to walk slowly past the carriages — the train waits 
five minutes — until you see a white-handled umbrella 
held out from one of them ; then go up and give that 
note to the man who holds the umbrella, who will in 
return write one in pencil and give you a folded 
paper ; then come away directly without speaking, and 
join me, — I shall be waiting for you in the walk above. 
Now, Vivia, will you do all this for me, asking no 
questions beforehand, and answering none that others 
may put to you on the subject, beyond absolute 
necessity ? — I warn you it may be difficult." 

The young girl's face had become graver and more 
earnest as her uncle spoke, but she did not hesitate in 
her answer. " Trust me, Uncle Harold, I will do 
exactly what you tell me, and keep the secret too ; 
now let me go and get you the wine and a biscuit, or 
Aunt Bessie will be wanting you to go to bed and see 
the doctor." 

She ended lightly, for she saw that her uncle 
was overwrought, and her woman's instinct told 
her that she must spare him any ebullition of feel- 
ing; but in truth her heart swelled at this unex- 
pected call upon her affection and trust from the 
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guardian she loved and reverenced beyond any human 
being, and there was no little exultation too in the 
thought that Uncle Harold, wise lawyer and head of 
the house as he was, could trust and ask her aid, 
while that silly boy Leonard had taken it into his 
head to lecture her. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Mr. Roy saw his stepmother and Millicent Eden 
before dinner, and sat in his usual place at table, 
looking indeed a little more pale and tired than usual, 
but that was easily attributable to his journey ; and 
Vivia seemed in particularly good spirits during the 
meal, laughing and joking with her brother, and con- 
triving, with Millicent*s ready aid — who in her quiet 
way was nearly as quick as her cousin^ in reading 
faces — to divert much of Mrs. Roy*s catechising upon 
her stepson's journey, until suddenly she found the 
tables turned upon herself, as that good lady ex- 
claimed, — 

"What a pity Leonard would not stfiy after all; 
he might have joined you and your uncle in your 
walk, Vivia, as you refused to ride with him." 

'' Were you going to ride with Leonard } " asked 
Mr. Roy. 

" He proposed it before you came, but I did not 
care to go," replied Vivia, colouring a little as she 
caught her uncle's eyes fixed on her ; and Aunt Bessie 
did not mend matters by remarking that Leonard 
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was only a boy, and like all boys, very provoking at 
times. 

But MilUcent observed that Mr. Roy neither 
questioned nor looked again at Vivia, but turning to 
Guy, asked what he had to say in defence of boys in 
general and himself in particular ; and Guy's quick 
reply, delivered with true school-boy impudence, — 
" Only this, uncle, that if ' the boy is father to the 
man,' as we are told, how intolerably provoking my 
aunt must find you at times ! " raised a general laugh, 
in the midst which they rose from dessert, and Vivia 
hurried away to prepare for her walk. There was 
little time to lose when she came into the sitting-room 
to tell her uncle she was ready, and found Mrs. Roy 
just stepping out to take a turn round the garden 
with Millicent and to superintend her watering the 
flowers with Guy's help. 

" I hope your uncle won't take you far, dear," she 
said, " it looks rather threatening for a storm." 

"No, we won't be late. Aunt Bessie," Vivia 
answered, secretly wishing for the first time in her 
life that the walk with her uncle was ended. 

" Vivia, dear," said Millicent, as she came down the 
path with her watering-pot, "do speak kindly to 
Leonard if you meet him ; he was terribly vexed 
when he left — with himself, you know ;" and Milly 
looked at her cousin and smiled. 

Vivia only nodded in reply, for Mr. Roy appeared 
at the gate and she ran to meet him. Their walk 
was a very silent one ; Vivia glancing at her uncle's 
face saw that he was in no mood for talking, and she 
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began to speculate a little nervously about this strange 
man she was going to meet. It did not take them 
long to get to Cedar's Round, a public promenade in 
the centre of the town, from which a winding path led 
down to the station. Mr. Roy looked at his watch, 
saw that they were within a fev/ minutes of the time, 
and repeating his brief instructions to his niece, 
pressed her hand warmly as he placed the note in it. 
" I shall watch you down," he said, " and will walk 
here till you return ;" and then Vivia went. 

She was very glad to find that, so well had their 
walk been timed, the train was being rung in as she 
stepped on to the platform, for in spite of her good 
will and courage, she could not altogether like the 
mission upon which she was bound, and vague fears 
for her uncle would intrude themselves, as she remem- 
bered how very careful he had always been that she 
and Millicent should not be obliged to go alone to 
any public place, and how painful it must be to him 
to send her without him now. But happily for her, 
she had not much time for pondering, and in the bustle 
and confusion which attends the arrival of the down 
train, she could pass easily without fear of remark, 
while her own eyes were intent upon the carriages. 
She quickly espied the signal which was to guide her ; 
there was the white handle of the umbrella held out 
of the window as if someone were leaning on it. As she 
approached, someone stepped out of the carriage, 
and the umbrella holder drew back, but quickly came 
forward again. Vivia advanced at once and held out the 
note without speaking. The stranger, who was then 
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alone in the carriage, took it eagerly, shot a quick 
glance at the young messenger with his own face 
averted, wrote rapidly a few words in pencil on a slip 
of paper which he took from his pocket-book, put it 
into Vivia s outstretched hand with a muttered " God 
bless you," and retired immediately to the further 
end of the carriage, where he seemed to absorb him- 
self in his newspaper. 

The whole proceeding did not take more than a 
couple of minutes, but to Vivia it might have been 
an age ; the glimpse of the man's face, momentary 
as it had been, and the sound of his voice, had quite 
bewildered her, and it was fortunate that the crowd 
of outgoing and incoming passengers were too intent 
upon their own affairs to heed her scared looks ; so 
that she had time to recover herself a little, before a 
sudden turn brought her face to face with — Leonard 
Clissauld ! Neither could avoid a quick start of sur- 
prise, and it was only natural that there should be a 
slight tone of reproach in Leonard's exclamation of 
"Fw here, Vivia!" 

When a young gentleman asks his affianced bride 
to ride with him, and being told that she is going to 
walk with her uncle, meets her afterwards at a 
crowded railway station without any apparent escort, 
he must be more than human not to feel a little 
hurt as well as a little suspicious at the encounter. 
Leonard Clissauld felt both in no ordinary degree, 
and Vivia saw it, and was quite conscious that she 
owed him some explanation ; yet how to give it 
without betraying her uncle's trust } Certainly she 
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would not condescend to prevaricate ; but MilHcent's 
entreaty that she would speak kindly to her lover 
when they met stood little chance of being attended 
to, so very inopportune was his appearance just then, 
and so vexed did his lady-love feel with him as the 
innocent cause of her dilemma ; it was so particularly 
annoying that he should meet her at this disadvan- 
tage, when she had intended graciously to condone 
his late offence, and now, of course, he would consider 
he had fresh cause of complaint. 

Poor Vivia could have cried with vexation, but she 
only bit her lip hard, and said, coldly, " Yes, I am 
here, as you see, Leonard; did you come to meet 
anyone ? " 

She moved on as she spoke, and Leonard, in a 
tumult of feeling, turned and walked on close by her 
side. 

To ordinary observers this was a mere casual 
meeting between intimate acquaintances happening 
to encounter each other, and taking a summer even- 
ing's stroll together ; but to the young people them- 
selves, it was almost equally perplexing and painful. 

We know something of Vivia*s feelings ; as to 
Leonard, he had just been debating in his own mind 
how he could most easily meet her again, and had 
decided that he would call and pay his respects to 
Vivia's guardian on his return home ; and then, with- 
out referring to what had passed (almost unconsciously 
Leonard trusted a great deal to Millicent s quiet influ- 
ence in his favour), make an effort to regain his former 
cordial footing with his lady-love, and defer all fur- 
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ther proffers of advice until Vivia Lethbridge should 
have become Mrs. Clissauld. But, now, what were to 
become of all his good resolutions ? Poor Leonard 
hardly knew what to think or say. Vivia alone and 
at the railway station at this hour ! What could have 
brought her there } and why, as it appeared, had she 
disappointed and even deceived both her uncle and 
himself } Would she condescend even to explain her 
conduct } — and could she ? 

But seriously to doubt Vivia's truth and uprightness 
was impossible for those who knew her. Leonard 
gulped down doubts and scruples together, and made 
an almost superhuman effort to appear as unconcerned 
as Vivia herself, as he replied to her question, — 

" No, I only came out from mess, and strolled on 
here by chance ; I was coming to see your uncle." 

" Oh', were you ? " was all Vivia's comment ; and as 
this did not at all enlighten her companion, he stole a 
look at her face, to see if he could read anything there. 

No confusion or embarrassment, certainly. Vivia's 
face, on the contrary,, now wore a preoccupied ex- 
pression, as if she were puzzling out something in her 
own mind that had no reference whatever to Leonard ; 
nor did it seem to occur to her that any explanation 
was due to him. 

They walked on for a few minutes in total silence, 
and then Leonard tried again. 

"You know, Vivia," he began, hesitatingly, and 
almost humbly, " I don't want to annoy you ; but of 
course it seems very odd to me meeting you here 
alone, when you refused to ride with me because you 
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were going to walk with your uncle ; I think you 
might say something to me." 

Vivia turned and looked him full in the face, still 
with that pre-occupied expression in her own. 

"Say something to you, Leonard?" she repeated 
slowly. " What do you want me to say ? " 

" Only tell me what has brought you here alone ;" 
blurting out the words and colouring high, as if he 
had been accused himself of some misdemeanour. 

" You can't trust me, then,** said Vivia, rather sadly 
than angrily. " I had better repeat in earnest what 
I said in jest this afternoon, I am not good enough to 
be your wife, Leonard." 

" Vivia ! " he exclaimed ; " as if I could take such 
an answer. But you can't mean — ^you will — surely 
your uncle — — ! " 

"There he is," said Vivia, very quietly; "you can 
ask him, if you like, if I am to be trusted." 

And Leonard, raising his moody glance from the 
ground, saw to his extreme relief Mr. Roy advancing 
towards them. 

There were comfort and re-assurance indeed. The 
young soldier hurried up to Vivia's uncle with un- 
usual alacrity and pleasure. Not so Vivia herself; 
she knew, or thought she knew, that Mr. Roy could 
not explain the mystery of her appearance at the 
station alone ; and for the first time in her life a slight 
feeling of bitterness, mixed with suspicion, crept into 
her heart and chilled it towards the guardian she had 
so loved and revered. A feeling of physical weariness 
and discomfort very unusual was coming over her 
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also; she was almost too tired to speak when Mr. 
Roy, after cordially taking Leonard's outstretched 
hand, came up to her, and drew her own within his 
arm, and for one moment she even shrank from him, 
though the sense of rest and protection he afforded 
was to a certain extent soothing. 

Harold Roy saw and understood it all ; it was very 
easy for the shrewd lawyer and experienced man of 
the world to read the thoughts of the two young 
people before him; and from the instant he had 
caught sight of them together, he had hastened to 
relieve Vivia from her unpleasant position. 

He knew Leonard would expect some explanation, 
and, to a certain extent, he should have it. Vivia's 
guardian did not think her engagement a wise one, 
but he was determined that if broken off, it should be 
by her own free will and deed. The young girl 
was dear to him as a daughter ; her almost uncon- 
scious and but momentary shrinking from him had 
pained him keenly, — but it was natural, and he ac- 
cepted it as one of the inevitable pangs of his lot, as 
one accepts the pain of a thorn scratch after having 
been wounded to the quick by a. sword thrust. It 
was not Vivia's doing, but his own hard fate, and no 
girlish coldness or distrust could dislodge her from her 
place in his heart. 

As easily and cheerfully as if no shadow of trouble 
or mystery had come between them, he turned to her 
and said, — 

" You have done my errand, dear } Thank you for 
saving your old uncle another trot down this hill ; I 

4 
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must hurry you home now, for that sky threatens a 
storm, — does it not, Leonard ? " 

" Indeed, I think it does," said Leonard ; and 
Vivia's little hand gratefully pressed the arm she 
leant on. 

How wisely and kindly her uncle had extricated 
her ! Leonard now might suppose what he liked, but 
he could never say that Mr. Roy had not a perfect 
right to send his own niece on any errand he chose ; 
and she need not fear any more catechising. How 
silly of her not to have felt sure that Uncle Harold 
would set everything right, and without compromising 
her dignity or his own. But would he set everything 
right } There was a secret doubt now gnawing at 
Vivia's heart, and as she raised her eyes to his, Mr. 
Roy read that also. 

Leonard, for his part, was perfectly satisfied ; of 
course the whole thing was very plain now it was ex- 
plained (only we know that it was not). Mr. Roy 
had left something or forgotten to give some direc- 
tion at the station, and in the course of their walk 
had asked his niece, or she might have offered, to 
go for him, she would think nothing of a run down 
and up again from where they were ; and her uncle 
was fatigued from his journey; besides, to the mental 
vision of one-and-twenty, a man of past forty is verg- 
ing upon old age, and to be considered accordingly. 
Vivia need not have made any mystery about it ; but 
then she was fond of teasing him, and always would 
be, he expected. Leonard's gloomy mood vanished 
at once ; he gladly accepted Mr. Roy's invitation to 
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return home with his niece and himself, and they all 
quickened their pace to avoid the coming storm, 
though Vivia scarcely joined in the conversation 
which followed, and leant more and more heavily 
on Mr. Roy*s arm as they neared the house. 

Aunt Bessie welcomed them with great satisfaction ; 
she was pleased that they had returned in such good 
time, pleased to see Leonard with them, and never 
thought of asking where they had been. Neither did 
Millicent ; but the latter remarked Vivia's tired looks, 
and, going up to her, proposed carrying her walking 
things upstairs. 

" I have made tea, V. dear," she said ; *^ and I am 
sure you want rest." 

" I think I do," the young girl answered wearily ; 
' " thank you, Milly ; but there is no need for you to 
go up for me, my things can stay here till after tea ; " 
and taking off her hat, Vivia threw it and the light 
scarf she wore on the couch, and leant back herself 
in the cushions, pushing her hair from her brow as she 
did so, as if oppressed with its weight. 

" I say ! " exclaimed Guy, bursting into the room, 
" do you know scarlet fever's about } Tom Mason 
has it ; and they say it's spreading to the Close ! " 

" There's always fever somewhere in large towns," 
said Mrs. Roy, who took real evils placidly. ** Don't 
go in the way of it, that's all, Guy ; and if you feel ill, 
come to me, and I will give you some belladonna." 

"I think you had better give it to me, Aunt 
Bessie," said a languid voice from the sofa ; and all 
turned simultaneously in surprise and alarm to look 
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at Vivia, who, still leaning back on her cushions, 
seemed at first a little amused at the stir she had 
caused. But raising her eyelids, already weighted 
with a dull sense of pain, she caught sight of her 
uncle, who was looking fixedly at her, and the ex- 
pression of his face roused her at once. 

" Don't let me frighten you, good people," she cried, 
with a touch of her old brightness, " I may be only 
getting a stupid cold, after all; but what made me 
think of the scarlet fever just now, was Guy's men- 
tioning Tom Mason, and he and I were together in 
the cathedral porch yesterday, for some time, waiting 
for the rain to be over. I thought he looked ill then, 
and when we shook hands his was burning hot. If I 
have caught the fever it is from him, and no fault of 
his either, poor boy." 

" My dear child," said Aunt Bessie, coming forward 
in her motherly way, and taking the young girl's hand 
in her own, " never mind what you may or may not 
have, we'll nurse you well through anything, please 
God. But come up to bed at once, and if you are not 
well in the morning, we will send for the doctor." 

Of course Aunt Bessie was right ; Vivia should go 
to bed at once, and Millicent, Guy, and Leonard all 
rushed eagerly to help her, as she tried to rise and 
tottered back again on the couch ; but Mr. Roy came 
quietly up and put them all back, saying, in his usual 
calm voice, — 

" None of you have had the fever, and you need not 
run the risk now. Lean on me, Vivia." 

He put his arm round her, and half led, half carried 
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her out of the room. As they went up the low broad 
stairs, Mrs. Roy lingering to give some directions to 
Millicent, before following them, 

*' Uncle Harold," murmured Vivia, trying to raise 
her heavy head from his shoulder, " I am not afraid, 
but have^^« had the scarlet fever .^" 

"Yes, my child." 

" Oh, then I shall not hurt you ; but, please listen." 
Mr. Roy bent his head lower, and she almost whis- 
pered, ** That man, if I get ill and delirious, his face 
might haunt me, and — you know } " 

"My darling, yes, I will see to it. Pacifique can 
nurse you ; she does not understand English, and you 
shall know all in time. Meanwhile, be satisfied that 
you have done a good deed this evening, and trust me, 
can you not, Vivia V* 

The true, noble face, how sad and yet how resolute 
it looked, as the young ]girl gazed up at it. All shadow 
of doubt and suspicion died out from her heart for ever, 
and with a woman's loving instinct she read, even 
through the insidious fever veil which was fast en- 
veloping her faculties, that he suffered, and suffered 
unjustly. 

All her Irish warmth and fervour flashed up anew 
as she exclaimed, " If I live. Uncle Harold, I will be 
your child always ; and if I die, remember that I was 
glad that the last thing I could do was for you." 

He stooped down and kissed her fondly, his poor 
little stricken humming-bird, as she was called in the 
household. Her gay, fluttering wings would be 
clipped for many a long day, he thought sadVj , ^.^ V^*^ 
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turned away and left her in his mother*s and Pacifique's 
able keeping. 

Coming down from his own room a short time 
afterwards, he met Millicent Eden at the foot of the 
stairs. Her fair, quiet face looked a little discom- 
posed, and she said hurriedly, " Mrs. De Lona is here, 
Uncle Harold. Will you please come and tell her 
that she must not see Vivia." 

" What has she heard } " asked Mr. Roy, standing 
still. 

" Only what Guy blurted out, that Vivia had caught 
the scarlet fever," Millicent replied, in a vexed tone. 
"She tapped at the window just after Aunt Bessie 
had left the room, and of course asked where Vivia 
was. I told her she was tired after her walk, and had 
gone upstairs ; and I think she would not have stayed, 
but when she heard Guy's version, she said she was 
something of a doctor, and would like to prescribe for 
her." 

" We don't know yet that there is anything to pre- 
scribe for," said Mr. Roy ; " but, for prudence' sake, 
we must send you and Guy off to-morrow." 

" Not me," she pleaded, as they moved down the 
hall ; " let me stay and nurse Vivia." 

" My dear Millicent, that would be foolish. If our 
darling is stricken she will have every care, and it \s 
my duty to keep you out of the danger of infection, 
and my mother from increased anxiety on yours and 
Guy's account." 

Millicent said no more. She knew there was no 
appeal from her uncle's judgment. Moreover, they 
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had reached the sitting-room door, which Mr. Roy 
opened for her to enter with him. A very different 
room it looked from the one we described in the early 
part of the day, when Vivia's brightness and the sun- 
shine together seemed to light it up. There is, no 
doubt, some subtle affinity between sorrow and untidi- 
ness, at least in the feminine mind, for the lords of 
creation, as a rule, are equally untidy at all times. 
(We venture to say this on the authority of a maiden 
lady of unimpeachable veracity, who had kept house 
for her bachelor nephew for ten years, during which 
period she declared that his private den, alias study, 
was never fit to be seen.) There was a dreary, un- 
comfortable look about the Roys' favourite sitting- 
room now, quite unlike that which it usually wore at 
the same hour. The open piano, where Vivia would 
be seated after tea, playing over any tune that came 
into her head, with Guy beating time on her shoulder, 
now seemed mournfully conscious of its desertion, as 
the evening breeze, stealing through the half opened 
window, sent several loose sheets of music .fluttering 
off it to the ground. The only lamp brought in as 
yet, was on the tea-table, where half emptied cups, 
and Millicent Eden's chair pushed hastily away, be- 
tokened the general disturbance. Mrs. Roy*s easy- 
chair, too, was vacant ; and her knitting, which of 
course had fallen unheeded to the ground when Vivia's 
speech had startled her, was being hopelessly en- 
tangled by the dog Fidget, who evidently considered 
it a fine opportunity for manufacturing a new bed for 
himself, by scratching and tugging at the wool on all 
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sides before finally rolling himself up in it. Vivia's 
hat and scarf still lay on the sofa, which was now 
occupied by Mrs. De Lona, while Leonard leant 
moodily against a table near, and Guy beat a subdued 
tattoo on the farthest window pane. 

Mrs. De Lona's face was turned away from the 
lamp, which very imperfectly dispelled the twilight in 
that large room, so that her features were not distinctly 
visible. But as Mr. Roy approached, the very soft and 
languid voice in which she addressed him would not 
have led a stranger to suppose her the formidable 
person Millicent Eden evidently considered her to be. 
She did not rise from her seat or offer to shake hands. 
Mrs. De Lona was the widow of a Belgian officer, and 
had lived long enough abroad to have adopted a few 
foreign customs, one of them that of bowing to, instead 
of shaking hands with, her acquaintances. Now she 
merely said — not drawling her words, but. simply 
letting them drop from her lips, so as to preclude the 
smallest betrayal of interest or anxiety, if there were 
any to betray, — " Good evening, Mr. Roy. I am sorry 
to hear Vivia is ill.'* And then she leant back on 
Vivia's cushions, as if the exertion of uttering those 
few words had rather fatigued her. 

As Mr. Roy bowed courteously, and sat down in a 
chair near her, the widow's hand seemed to fall acci- 
dentally on the ribbon of Vivia's hat, and lazily as she 
spoke, she wound it round her fingers ; but after she 
had left, Millicent, going to put away her cousin's 
things, found this hat string torn into shreds. 

" Thank you, Vivia seems a little out of sorts this 
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evening," her uncle said ; " but I don't think we need 
pronounce her to be ill yet." 

" Don't you ? " said Mrs. De Lona, in the same lazy, 
uninterested tone, and looking not at Mr. Roy, but at 
the ribbon she was playing with. " Then I suppose 
you have not sent for a doctor ? " 

" Not yet, certainly ; we shall see how she is in the 
morning. It is just possible that, as Guy has told ypu, 
she may have caught the scarlet fever, which is going 
about." 

" Ah, yes. Has she been in the way of infection 
to-day, then V 

The voice did not change, but for the first time she 
looked up suddenly, and her eyes met those of Mr. 
Roy. At that moment a servant entered the room 
with more lights, and every object in the room, in- 
cluding the speaker, became distinctly visible. Mrs. 
De Lona's eyes were peculiar, like everything else 
about her, with one notable exception, they partook 
of her general laziness (not indolence^ by the way ; 
this latter quality is often found in connection with 
high and generous natures, laziness, pur et simple^ 
never is). They were large, full, and deep, very rarely 
seen wide open, but having a knack of looking at you 
through their half-closed lids, very much as a cat may 
look at a mouse, in a meditative way, betokening a 
quiet appreciation of the relative position of each, and 
as you may see an amber light gleaming from the 
depths of Pussy's eyes on these occasions, so you would 
also in Mrs. De Lona s. They might be almost any 
colour in turn ; but when you saw them fully, amber 
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was certainly the predominant hue, and gleaming out 
then, would irresistibly remind you of the light said 
to haunt impassible bogs and marshes, and known to 
unwary travellers under the name of the " Will-o'-the- 
Wisp/' 

Mr. Roy, however, had met those eyes before, and 
then, as now, with perfect calmness. He answered 
quietly that Vivia had not been in the way of infection 
that day ; she had caught the fever, if she had caught 
it at all, the day previous. 

" Ah well, you had better let me come and nurse 
her : I have had great experience in sickness." 

Vivia's uncle was very grateful, but he hoped it 
would not be necessary to trespass upon Mrs. De 
Lona's kindness. 

She looked at him again and smiled, as she rose 
slowly and lazily, as was her wont ; and a magnificent 
woman she appeared, in the full light which now shone 
upon her. A trifle too broad, it might be said, and 
was said, by her detractors ; while her admirers asked, 
was it possible to have too much of a good thing? 
But Mrs. De Lona, n^e Laura Hammond, seemed, like 
her brother, the Reverend Charles, to have stopped 
short in height and developed in breadth ; massive 
was the most correct term to apply to her, and massive 
she undoubtedly was, in head, bust, and limbs. Even 
her hair partook of this general massivcness ; coil upon 
coil of amber-coloured tresses were rolled round her 
head, adding considerably to its natural size, and 
banded low upon the powerful looking brow, in glaring 
defiance of the existing fashion. But then, Mrs. De 
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Lona was a clever woman, and knew what suited her 
peculiar style of beauty. In her lazy way, she studied 
dress as she studied human nature, and was never, 
when out of mourning, seen in any colour but blue, 
dark, or light, as it might happen. It saved her the 
trouble of thinking, she told her intimates ; but though 
the colour might be decided upon once for all, upon 
shape and material either the lady herself, or her 
dressmaker, must have expended a great deal of 
thought, judging from the variety she displayed. On 
the present occasion she wore a light silk skirt, which 
swept the floor behind her ; and over a clear white 
bodice, which displayed her plump arms and shoul- 
ders, she had thrown a blue crape shawl, an article 
of dress she was rarely seen without ; a coquettish 
little hat with a very conspicuous blue feather nestled 
somewhere in the coils of her hair, but made not the 
smallest pretence of shading her face. Altogether, in 
spite of her general air of laziness and indifference, of 
her habitual silence (for Mrs. De Lona wasted few 
words at any time upon anyone), and the low tones 
in which she occasionally broke that silence, the im- 
pression she made upon strangers was by no means a 
negative one, or such as is usually associated in our 
minds with the description of " fair, fat, and forty," 
which she fully merited. Softness of flesh does not 
always imply softness of disposition, and although a 
low voice may be " an excellent thing " in a woman, it 
is as well to remark the mouth from which that voice 
issues before you take the speaker's gentleness for 
granted. A physiognomist, after one look at Laura 
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De Lona*s closed lips, would as soon have trusted to 
the softness and gentleness of a tigress, if he had 
offended her ; she would not have taken the trouble 
to hurt anyone who had not, and she was, to the world 
in general, kind and benevolent, giving largely to 
charities, and treating her servants with indulgence. 
Children and animals rather avoided her, but then she 
candidly owned that she disliked both. The latent 
force of character which was disguised under that 
" burden of the flesh," was not displayed for their 
benefit, but her devotion to her late husband during 
the last few months of his trying illness, had been 
loudly commented upon and praised by her friends, 
and her devotion to his memory now was a matter of 
general notoriety. 

The fair and rich widow had no lack of suitors, who 
hovered round her sofa, and picked up the fan or 
handkerchief which she frequently dropped, receiving 
for their eager service the reward of a smile, or a 
gracious look through the half-closed eyelids; and 
sometimes, but very rarely out of her own house, she 
was persuaded to sing, and then, as if by magic, her 
whole being seemed roused. The full, rich, contralto 
voice lacked neither strength nor energy. She always 
accompanied herself, and did it very badly too, for her 
touch, like her hand, was heavy ; but you forgot the 
accompaniment in the song, which swelled above and 
around it. The marvellous sweetness and pathos of 
that voice held you spell-bound until it ceased, and 
none knew its power better than the fair songstress 
herself. 
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Harold Roy had known Laura Hammond as he 
had known her brother, in the days of their boyhood, 
when she had turned the brains and stolen the hearts 
of most of their compeers, including his own twin- 
brother, who, as the Rev. Charles had said, was un- 
happily drowned at sea. Some years after, the fair 
Laura had married M. De Lona, meeting him first at 
a ball given in honour of one of our international 
trials of skill, and his death, within two years of their 
union, had taken place at Zetminster, to which place 
they had returned in the vain hope of arresting the 
progress of his malady. Since then his widow had 
made it her chief residence, frequently going abroad, 
but always returning, after longer or shorter stays, to 
the pretty retired dwelling which she rented in the 
precincts of the Close, only a few minutes' walk from 
Mr. Roy's. 

Aunt Bessie liked Mrs. De Lona, principally, be- 
cause she had known her as a child, and with man)^ 
people there is no other reason than that of old asso- 
ciation for their likings or friendships ; it seems to be 
a sort of magical rivet, binding together the most 
incongruous materials, which but for that would most 
assuredly fall away from each other. Those ladies 
had not probably two ideas in common, and neither 
particularly enjoyed the society of the other ; but the 
adjective " old " being tacked to their acquaintance, 
they were considered by themselves and others to be 
great friends. 

Mr. Roy did not take quite the same view of the 
subject, but he and the widow were on perfectly polite 
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terms, and she had taken a strong fancy to Vivia, 
partly returned by the young girl, who was uncon- 
sciously flattered by the preference so plainly shown 
her, while the other junior members of the household, 
generally completely ignored by Mrs. De Lona, after 
the manner of ingenuous youth, openly avowed their 
dislike and distrust, though, as Guy declared, **the 
reason why, they could not tell." 

And now, after this long digression, we may as well 
follow Mr. Roy's example, and see the fair widow 
safely out of the house. 

" Good evening, young people," she said, languidly 
turning her head towards them, as, with slow and 
heavy steps, she moved from the sofa. " I may go 
out this way 1 " she continued, addressing Mr. Roy, 
" and you will escort me to the gate } " 

Outside, and out of hearing of all but her com- 
panion, Mrs. De Lona changed her tone. Still slow 
and subdued, it was full of resolute purpose, and 
straight to her point she went at once. 

" I will come again to-morrow, Mr. Roy, and if, as I 
feel sure, Vivia has caught the fever, you will let me 
stay and nurse her ^ " 

" Why 1 " he asked, with courteous surprise only in 
his tone. 

" Because," was the deliberate reply, and her low 
spoken words dropped one after another like molten 
lead upon Harold Roy's ears, " she will most likely 
become delirious, and the less other people hear about 
the man you sent her to meet this evening y the better, I 
think." 
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Her hearer's face blanched to the very lips, and 
Mrs. De Lona saw it in the summer twilight, but he 
only said, quietly as ever, " You were there, and you 
know that man ? " 

** I was there, and I know that man, to my cost — 
and yours," was her answer. " Now will you let me 
come } " 

" Give me time to think," he said, as they reached 
the gate which led into her garden, and he placed his 
hand upon it ; " and then answer my questions truly, 
as you are a woman and a Christian." 

" I am not so sure about being the last," was her 
cool reply ; " I think my Christianity failed me when 
your brother Hubert went to sea and was wrecked ; 
thanks to your interference. But my womanhood re- 
mains. I will answer you, if I answer you at all, 
truly." 

She passed through to her own side of the gate, he, 
as if mechanically, opening it for her ; and there she 
too leant, folding her sturdy white arms upon the top 
bar; but not at all in the attitude of one needing 
support, physically or morally, she stood confronting 
him, the hard full lips closing as if with a spring, and 
the amber gleam in her eyes. 

Mrs. De Lona was dangerous, Mr. Roy knew it, 
and she quietly proposed herself as a guardian to his 
innocent niece. She had hurt him more than she 
knew, and shrewd, resolute lawyer as he was, it needed 
a strong effort to hide the effect of this second blow 
in the course of a few hours, from his present com- 
panion, a woman, and such a woman ! 
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" Will you tell me how long you have known that 
man to be living ? " he asked at last. 

A smile stole over her still lips. " For the last ten 
years. Ever since we met unexpectedly one Septem- 
ber evening, at Heidelberg." 

Harold Roy started as if he had been shot, and hid 
his face the moment after in his hands. The widow 
watched him curiously with her cat-like gaze, and 
waited for him to speak. When he raised his head 
again, even she was daunted by his set, rigid look. 

"Mrs. De Lona," he said, and the accent of pain rang 
sharply through his voice, " if, as I now believe, you 
have wittingly ruined the happiness of two people, one 
of whom, at least, never injured you in deed, word, or 
thought, may God forgive you, but I cannot." 

He turned to leave her as he spoke, but she laid a 
detaining hand on his arm. 

" Don't go till I understand what you mean,*' she 
said. " I have owed you a heavy grudge for more 
than ten years, but except in keeping secret my know- 
ledge of Hubert's escape, I have not paid you off yet; 
I wish I could ! " and her lips set again viciously, as 
she finished speaking. 

Her companion looked at her wearily. " I have 
nothing more to tell you," he replied. " The evil has 
been wrought unconsciously, that is all ; and for your 
own sake, as well as for the sake of him you men- 
tioned, you will keep your secret, I imagine, still." 
And again he was about to leave her. 

" But for Vivia's sake," she said, " you will not run 
the risk of her betraying the secret to the household." 
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" The risk will be guarded against. Pacifique, our 
old Belgian servant, will stay with her." 

** And snore through the night, by the poor child's 
bedside. Do I not know those Belgians } " retorted 
the widow, with the nearest approach to energy in her 
voice which she had yet displayed. " Come, Mr. Roy, 
you mistrust and dislike me, and I return the feeling ; 
but your niece need not be sacrificed for that. I am 
a good nurse, and Vivia interests me. She will be 
safe under my care until the fever is past, — from any 
moral infection, you know." 

It was all true enough. Vivia would require good 
and careful nursing, and Pacifique was only good- 
natured and willing. Mrs. Roy could not stand the 
fatigue, and her stepson shared her repugnance to 
professional nurses. He stood and pondered, and 
Mrs. De Lona spoke again : — 

" Think of me as a necessity," she said, " and put 
aside personal prejudice, as you lawyers should be 
able to do. Your common sense will tell you that 
I am the fittest person to nurse Vivia, and I shall come 
to-morrow. Good-night." 
. " Good night,*' he replied. 

And waving her hand to show that she required no 
further escort, the widow walked on to her own door, 
and, slowly and wearily, Harold Roy returned to his. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Roy, upstairs, had been making all 
possible arrangements for the comfort of the threatened 
invalid, and downstairs Leonard Clissauld lingered, 
talking over his troubles with Millicent, while Guy 
gave his unasked-for opinion, at intervals, upon things 
in general. 

For some reason, unexplained to himself, Leonard 
refrained from telling her cousin where he had met 
Vivia that evening, but dilated upon the cold recep- 
tion she had given him, and upon her general indiffer- 
ence to his feelings ever since their engagement had 
been declared. 

" It really seems," he ended, in a rueful tone, " as if 
she were finding out that she disliked it ; and you saw 
just now, she never even said good-night to me." 

" She did not say it to any of us," said Millicent 
" When people are feeling ill, they can't always attend 
to the small proprieties, you know." 

*' Of course not, but she might have just looked at 
me." 

" Oh, my dear Leonard, how unreasonable you are. 
Wait till you get ill yourself, and then tell us if you 
are disposed to look at any one or any thing as you 
would at other times." 

** It*s my belief you are going in for the jaundice 
now, old fellow," interposed Guy. " * You look it in 
yer voice,' as the Irish beggar said the other day, 
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when I told him I was a Paddy. I say, Milly, do you 
think the governor is proposing to Dame Lona all this 
time ? " 

" For shame, Guy." 

** rd forbid the banns myself, if it came to that," 
pursued the incorrigible youth. " I know she would 
poison us all, except V." 

" Mrs. De Lona has never hurt you, that I know of," 
said gentle Millicent, who never, if she could help it, 
spoke severely of anyone. 

" No, but she does not like me, though. I heard 
her telling Uncle Harold, one day, that I ought to be 
sent to sea, like — I could not catch the name, but he 
looked uncommonly black when she said it." 

" Well, there is no danger of his marrying anyone, 
Guy, that I can see. I wish I were as sure of poor 
Vivia's being well by to-morrow." 

" Oh, dear little V. She'll pull through, never fear, 
with lots of jelly and barley-water," cried Guy, who 
took the true schoolboy s view of illness, at a distance. 
" I shouldn't mind being ill myself, in school-time, and 
if you'd bring me lots of nice things, Milly." 

The young gentleman's further remarks on the 
desirability of taking the scarlet fever were cut short 
by the appearance of Mrs. Roy, who at once ordered 
him off to bed, and told Leonard that she must send 
him away also, as it was getting late, and she wished 
the house to be shut up as soon as possible, to give 
Vivia a better chance of a good night. 

" I hope she is going to sleep now, poor child," she 
said in answer to the young people's inquiries. •' She 
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seems very tired and drowsy; don't make any noise on 
the stairs, Guy. Milly, my dear, I shall take your room 
for to-night, and Susan is making up your bed in the 
spare room. To-morrow we shall see what other 
arrangements can be made. Don't you think that 
will be best, Harold } " she added, as Mr. Roy came 
in. 

" What is best } " he asked, shading his eyes with 
his hand. *' Will you have the kindness to put out 
some of those lights, Millicent.? the room is in a 
glare." 

" Yes, so it is,*' said his stepmother ; " and your 
head aches, I can see. No wonder, after your journey 
and all this bustle. I was only saying that I would 
take Millicent's room, to be near Vivia, to-night, and 
to-morrow we shall see what else can be done." 

"Yes, we shall see to-morrow," he replied wearily. 
" You are going, Leonard } Good-night, then ; come 
and see how we are getting on to-morrow," he added 
in kindly tones, as he noticed the young man's dejected 
look. 

Leonard thanked him, and was going off, when Mrs. 
Roy called after him. " Oh, Leonard, Vivia told me 
to wish you good-night ; she could not speak to you 
before she went up, and she hopes none of you will 
follow her bad example and catch the fever." 

In spite of the look from Millicent which followed 
this little message from his lady-love, a look which 
said, " Are you not ashamed of your injustice } " 
Leonard's face brightened, and the juniors dispersed 
in hopeful mood, leaving Aunt Bessie to talk over 
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things with her stepson ; but the talking only con- 
sisted in her offering and his declining all manner of 
remedies for his headache ; and then she returned to 
Vivia, while Mr. Roy retired to his study. 

It was now nearly eleven o'clock, and as the servants 
had been told to hurry their preparations for the night, 
the house was more than usually quiet at that hour, 
when he heard a pull at the door bell, faint but clear, 
as if the ringer were equally determined to be heard 
and to avoid any unnecessary disturbance of the 
household. 

After a little delay the butler made his appearance, 
and handed a note to his master, volunteering the 
remark that *' it had come in a strange way." 

*' How do you mean } " asked Mr. Roy, taking the 
note from the man's hand, and remarking the stiff, 
evidently feigned writing of the address. 

"Why, sir, we were settling for the night, as my 
mistress had told us, not to disturb Miss Vivia, and I 
had but just fastened the hall door, when that ring 
comes, and I thought it might go too, for I didn't 
fancy undoing all them bolts again, and Mr. Leonard 
gone, as I had seen. However, I did, and the first 
thing I see was that letter lying on a sprig of laurel, 
so as I couldn't fail to notice it the first thing, and no 
more sign of anyone near than if it had dropped 
from the skies. 'Tis a begging letter, I make no 
doubt, sir," continued the old servant, a little curious 
as to the contents ; " but I thought you should have 
it whether or no." 

" Quite right. Locker," said Mr. Roy, who did not 
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seem curious; "no, nothing more to-night, thank 
you ; " and Locker was dismissed. 

Left alone, Harold Roy at once opened the missive, 

which, as he had suspected, came from Mrs. De Lona, 

and read as follows : — " I have something more to 

say to you before we meet again, and to avoid any 

risk of our names being xroupled together, which would 

be equally disagreeable to us both I imagine, I shall 

run the risk of being mistaken for a begging impostor 

by your servants if they should happen to catch sight 

of me. I don't possess a confidential page, and should 

not confide in him if I did. What I want to say is 

this. I saw just now that I had touched some secret 

grief of yours by my mention of Heidelberg, quite 

irrespective of the shock my avowed knowledge of 

your brother s movements gave you ; and I saw at the 

same time that you had suffered and suffer still from 

that grief, as much as your greatest enemy could 

desire, as much perhaps as I suffer myself through 

you. Deeming you hitherto prosperous and happy, 

surrounded by every earthly blessing, and only dimly 

threatened by the cloud of another's disgrace, I hated 

you, Harold Roy, for my sufferings, as only a 

thoroughly wretched woman can hate, and would 

have injured you when and how I could. But now I 

am satisfied. I think I have never seen such agony 

of unmerited suffering as your face betrayed half an 

hour ago, and I need not try to add to it. I cannot 

guess its cause, but I am sure it is nothing you have 

brought upon yourself, and therefore it is more clearly 

the work of retributive justice. You need not fear to 
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let me enter your house and be with your niece ; I 
can afford to pity you now, and I shall do her no 
harm ; let me nurse Vivia, Fm getting restless in my 
misery, and attending to the sick will be better than 
taking opiates." 

That was all ; no signature, no attempt at glossing 
over her vengeful feelings towards the man to 
whom she was writing in this strange way. Laura 
De Lona, like Laura Hammond before, played her 
game boldly when she thought it worth playing 
at all, and in her reckless avowal of her own un- 
happiness, showed how little she cared for any opinion 
that might be formed of her, as long as she 
attained the end she sought. Harold Roy could 
have smiled, if he had been in the mood for 
amusement, at her illogical notion of the " unmerited 
suffering" being the work of *' retributive justice;" 
but she probably reasoned like the barbarous people 
of Melita, when they saw the viper fasten itself 
on the hand of the Apostle. Those who walk in the 
mist of unbelief are very apt to see gloomy embodi- 
ments of Fate looming through it at every unexpected 
turn in their path. 

Mrs. De Lona's letter was destroyed, and she herself 
speedily dismissed from thought ; but her words had 
stirred up bitter memories, and the weary lawyer found 
little rest in sleep through the whole of that night. 

Very early next morning the household was astir. 
Vivia's slumbers had been fitful and unrefreshing, and 
the doctor, who was sent for at once, said she had 
been seized by the fever. Immediately after break- 
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fast. Aunt Bessie despatched MiIHcent and Guy, under 
Leonard Clissauld's escort, to the care of her sister, 
Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw, who lived a few miles out of 
Zetminster, with a hurried note requesting her to 
keep them until all danger of infection should be 
over. Leonard, on his return, brought the following 
characteristic answer from the ancient spinster lady : — 

" Dear Sister, — 

"Tis an ill-wind that blows nobody good. 
I grieve that our bright humming-bird's wings should 
be clipped for a time; but then sweet Millicent 
comes from her garden of * Eden ' to cheer my anxiety 
with her gentle presence, and my valiant Guy will 
enact squire of dames to us both. I promise you they 
shall return blooming as my roses, — I have a superb 
' Gloire de Dijon] coming out, — and shall be cherished as 
carefully. Meanwhile, sweet kisses and good wishes 
are wafted to you and our pet from your faithful F^e. 
P.S. — I shall look for a bulletin every morning 
through the aide-de-camp, and methinks sweet Milly's 
society will be consoling to him in this cruel separa- 
tion from his lady-love. P.S. No. 2. — Let Leonard 
give dearest Guy a hint (youths dislike being tutored 
by women) that loud talking and creaking boots dis- 
turb my nerves. Could you not send him a pair of 
pumps such as our dear father used to wear } " 

" Poor dear Felicia," said Mrs. Roy, as she handed 
the note to her stepson, " Fm afraid Guy wouldn't 
be persuaded to put on the pumps ; but Leonard can 
give him a hint to be more quiet than he is here." 
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" Millicent and he will be comfortable there, I sup- 
pose ? " said Mr. Roy ; " it is curious to see how No. 
I comes uppermost in every line of Mrs. Oldershaw's 
note. She only looks at Vivia's illness as it affects 
herself, but she means kindly no doubt" 

" She does indeed," returned her sister, apologeti- 
cally; "but, you know, Felicia has lived so much 
alone, and loneliness with women always involves a 
certain amount of selfishness, I fear." 

" I don't think it would in your case, mother," he 
rejoined, giving her the title she liked so well. 

She looked up at him gratefully. " I have no need 
to think of myself when you do it for me ; but indeed, 
I'm doing it now, for it grieves me to give our dear 
child into a servant's care because I am not young 
and active enough to nurse her myself. How I wish 
Bardon were here." 

"What should you say to Mrs. De Lona in that 
capacity?" asked Mr. Roy; "you know I could not 
do without you about the house as usual."' 

" Laura Hammond ! " exclaimed Aunt Bessie, who 
had never quite lost the habit of calling that lady by 
her maiden name ; " I never thought of her." 

" She proposed it herself last night, and if you have 
no objection, I think we had better accept the kind 
offer. She has no fear of infection, and Vivia likes 
her." 

" Ah, yes, to be sure, and it is very kind of her," 
said Mrs. Roy ; but her tone was doubtful ; " only, 
Harold, Laura is not just the kind of person, is she } " 

" Whom we should choose as a young girl's guide 
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and companion ? No, mother ; but she will not infect 
Vivia with her latitudinarian ideas, and remember 
what a devoted nujse she has proved herself." 

" Very true, and Tm sure I feel most grateful to her 
for thinking of it," said Mrs. Roy. " Will she be here 
this morning ? " 

"Yes, she told me she would come and inquire. 
You will receive her ? for I must be in the office." 

" Then I will go at once and see that Millicent's 
room is prepared for her, and come back," said Mrs. 
Roy, who though she might fidget about a stitch 
dropped in her knitting, or a dish wrongly served at 
the dinner table, in times of real trouble or commo- 
tion became always placidly resigned and disposed to 
make the best of everything. She did not altogether 
approve of Mrs. De Lona's style of speech and action, 
but she thought kindly of everyone, and ** she had 
known her as a child." Moreover, she had unbounded 
faith in her stepson, and would have cordially 
welcomed a Tartar as her daily companion, if the 
said Tartar had been introduced by Mr. Roy. So 
she went serenely about her household arrangements, 
looking in first to press a kindly kiss on poor Vivia's 
heated forehead, — she had seen scarlet fever too often 
to fear it for herself, — ^and to smooth the pillow on 
which she was restlessly tossing ; and meanwhile Mr. 
Roy walked into the inner room of his office to receive 
Mrs. De Lona*s brother, the Rev. Charles Hammond, 
whom we last saw in a state of alarm about a forged 
cheque. 

Great was his relief when on his appearance the 
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lawyer immediately tendered him bank notes to the 
amount of his loss, telling him that the business was 
arranged as he had wished. 

" Thank you, thank you/' said the clergyman, who 
was by no means so chary of his words as his sister ; 
" and so the fellow gave them up without any trouble, 
did he ? How quickly you clever lawyers can manage 
a thing of this kind, eh ? I declare Tm very glad I 
need not mention the matter to Mrs. Hammond, it 
would make her so nervous, you know ; and the forged 
cheque ? " 

•' I have destroyed, of course ; you said you 
would not prosecute, if you could recover the money 
quietly." 

" Of course not — no, not on any account. The 
less we parsons are mixed up with money transac- 
tions the better, don't you think so ? '* said this burly 
shepherd of the flock, as he carefully placed the notes 
in his pocket-book and deposited it securely in his 
waistcoat pocket. " I don't want to know anything 
about the fellow ; but I suppose there is no danger of 
his trying this trick again, eh } " 

" Not the slightest ; he knows the risk he would 
run, and he has left England by this time." 

" All the better, all the better." returned Mr. Ham- 
mond, who now that he was relieved from his pecu- 
niary trouble, felt quite benignly disposed towards 
the baffled thief. " I never like to be hard upon poor 
fellows, who after all may have been sorely tempted, 
and I should not care to come across this man in one 
of m^ official visits to our gaol some day." 
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Mr. Roy made no answer to this speech, but took 
up a paper from his desk. 

" I'm hindering you again, I see," said his visitor ; 
" plenty of work on your return, I daresay ? and how 
are the ladies to-day ? May I go in and pay my re- 
spects to them ? " 

" Thank you," replied Mr. Roy, " I think I must 
warn you off the premises instead ; I am sorry to say 
my niece, Vivia Lethbridge, has taken the scarlet 
fever." 

" Bless my soul ! You don't say so 'i " exclaimed 
Mr. Hammond, with an involuntary movement to- 
wards the door, which, however, he had the grace 
immediately to check. " Is there anything I can do, 
Roy } I don't mind for myself of course, — ^we parsons, 
you know, meet everything in the way of duty, or 
should do so, — but Mrs. Hammond is foolishly alarmed 
in cases of infection, and would give me no peace if I 
went into the way of it uncalled." 

Harold Roy knew that this was true enough ; his 
cheery old friend had never deliberately turned aside 
from his duty in visiting the sick ; but it so happened 
that his parish was a remarkably healthy one, and the 
only time in which scarlet fever had broken out there 
since his coming he and his wife had been absent 
on their autumnal excursion, and the care of the 
parishioners had devolved upon his curate. 

Mr. Roy assured his visitor that he did not doubt 
his good-will, and should not think of letting him run 
any unnecessary risk. " But," he added, " your sister, 
Mrs. De Lona, being free from family ties, most 
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kindly insists upon coming to nurse Vivia, who, as 
you know, is a great favourite of hers." 

" Very right indeed," said Mrs. De Lona's brother ; 
" and there she is, I see, coming through your grounds. 
I'll just speak to her, and say good-bye to you at 
once ;'* and off went the reverend gentleman, little 
guessing, as he congratulated himself upon the suc- 
cessful arrangement of his business, what trouble and 
misery that business had brought upon his friend. 

Mrs. De Lona was, as her brother had said, just 
coming through the grounds when he pounced upon 
her, and the manner of their greeting, after a separa- 
tion of several months, was characteristic of each. 

It must be premised that in the far-away days of 
their boyhood and girlhood, the brother, although a 
year the senior, had been not a little domineered over 
by his handsome sister, who in her lazy way even 
then had contrived to make him do many things 
against the grain for her own special benefit; but his 
marriage before her own had of course considerably 
altered the aspect of affairs, and the short period 
which the bewitching Laura had spent under the 
nominal chaperonage of Mrs. Charles Hammond, had 
convinced both ladies that as sisters-in-law they would 
be excellent friends, apart, Mrs. Hammond, indeed, 
whose exemplary observance of the smallest proprie- 
ties of social life had never been known to fail, had 
expressed her regret to an intimate circle of sympa- 
thising friends, that her sister-in-law's ideas and ways 
were so totally unlike her own that there could be no 
sympathy between them ; but Mrs. De Lona was never 
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heard to make any remark save one on her brother's 
wife, when after their first introduction to each other 
she told a mutual friend that " with such a wife, and 
such a living, Charles was safe to get to heaven in the 
most orthodox way." They met but seldom, though 
always with as much apparent cordiality as consisted 
with the quiet laziness of the one lady's manner and 
the stiff propriety of the other's, but the widow had 
declined once for all any invitation to stay at the 
Rectory, and in Zet minster they moved in different 
sets. 

Mr. Hammond, following the laudable custom of 
mankind in these cases, took it for granted that the 
two women dearest to himself must necessarily be 
dearest to each other, and always spoke and acted 
under this belief; so now after a hearty " How d'ye do, 
Laura } delighted to see you again," responded to 
by a faint echo of his first words, as the widow with- 
drew the hand she had out of indulgence to his old- 
fashioned ideas yielded to his brotherly grasp, the 
Rev. Charles continued, " IVe just been with Roy; 
he has been settling a little business for me, and I 
hear you're going to nurse his sick niece, but you'll 
come and see Eleanor first, won't you } She will have 
so much to say to you." 

"Will she.'*" answered Laura, with her languid 
smile ; " it will keep, I daresay, Charley." 

" Well, but you must see each other, you know." 

" Je n'en vois pas la n6cessit6," murmured the 
widow ; " give Eleanor my love instead, and tell her 
I'm going to copy her and look after the sick ; don't 
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trouble yourself, Charley, she will be quite satisfied and 
so shall I ; when are you going abroad ? " 

" Well, I don't think we shall go at all this year ; 
Eleanor has been changing servants lately, and thinks 
we had better not go far from home till they are 
settled in, so we shall just take a run to the coast for 
a few days at a time. Eleanor thinks it will be well 
to go, and return unexpectedly, so that she may be 
able to judge how the work goes on.* She's a capital 
manager, you know." 

" Inimitable," said Mrs. De Lona, with the nearest 
approach to a sneer she ever displayed. " Tm going 
in now, Charley, the sun is spoiling my complexion ; 
if you or Eleanor get anxious about me, you can 
inquire from the servants for me ; " and the hand- 
some widow bent her head in sisterly salute and 
passed on. 

"What a queer* fiincy of Laura's," thought her 
brother as he went his way. " I never thought she 
was fond of sick rooms, though she was so good to 
poor De Lona, and the Roys can't want her particu- 
larly. Whew ! I might have guessed it, it's because 
she can't forget poor Hubert, and likes to do any- 
thing for his people. Poor Laura ! it was hard upon 
her." 

And " poor Laura " was thinking to herself at that 
moment, " So Charley has been having business ar- 
rangements with Harold Roy. What business, I should 
like to know." 

Aunt Bessie was waiting to receive her, but Mrs. 
De Lona would waste no time in explanations ; she 
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begged to be taken upstairs at once, and when her 
hostess said, " This is very kind of you, Laura ; I 
cannot tell you what a relief it is to me to feel that I 
am not obliged to give dear Vivia up to strangers 
while I am about the house attending to Harold's 
comforts ; it would be so dreary for him, poor fellow, 
to come in from that office and find no one to greet 
him downstairs," Laura only smiled. 

** But, my dear,'* added the kindly old lady, *' it 
seems so strange to shut you up in a sick room, the 
handsome Laura Hammond, whom we used to think 
of as the gayest of the gay." 

" Ah, but, dear friend, the gay Laura Hammond has 
turned into the widow De Lona ; society does not 
want me now." 

" True, sorrow changes us all," replied Mrs. Roy ; 
and her thoughts went back to the time when her 
stepson also was, if not the gayest of the gay, at 
least a very different person from the worn, weary man 
who seemed to have no personal care or interest 
beyond what duty required. 

" Now, dear Mrs. Roy," said the voluntary nurse, as 
the two ladies stood looking down at poor Vivia in 
her restless tossings, "you know what Dr. Burrell 
always says, ' Two nurses in one sick room are one 
too many.' You need not have any fears about me, 
I am strong and innured to fevers, etc., and as neither 
you nor Mr. Roy are afraid of infection, I will come 
down to our meals and leave Pacifique in charge ; but 
you must not overtire yourself, and as this poor child 
can't enjoy your society just now, it will not be any 
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unkindness on your part to devote yourself entirely 
to your stepson." 

Mrs. De Lona did not give one the impression of 
being a good nurse, at first sight at least ; she looked 
far better suited for a life of luxurious laziness, to be 
spent chiefly in reposing her handsome and massive 
person in the easiest of all easy-chairs, and tempering 
it with the richest and most recherchi viands. But if 
it be true that there are two sides to every question, 
it may quite as fairly be asserted that there are not 
two only, but many sides to every human character, — 
to every character, that is, not entirely made up of 
negatives. Circumstances may develop one side and 
leave the others in abeyance, so for a time they are 
often altogether ignored. 

Very much in the same way, dear reader, you may 
ignore any colour but that from which it takes its name 
in the bark of the Black Pine Forest ; but wait till the 
sunshine begins to lay its magic touch upon the rising 
stems, you will see that deep ebony soften and change 
until an array of the most perfect golden bronze shafts 
stand out like Nature's sentinels in burnished armour 
against the sky. 

Mrs. De Lona's seeming apathy and real hardness 
took the form of characteristic laziness ; but storms of 
passion had swept through her life, leaving her now, 
not utterly disabled, not, as she herself had once said, 
" wrecked," but so sorely shaken as to feel a need of 
some fresh hold in life, while the one she would have 
clung to was denied her. Women of her temperament 
rarely take refuge in sisterhoods, and one trial of 

6 
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marriage without love had been enough for her, since 
she had secured what that marriage had promised her, 
wealth and independence. 

Now ease and luxury were all very well, but they 
could not shut out her bitter thoughts of the past, and 
she was getting weary of flirtations without any defi- 
nite aim. She was naturally fearless, and though her 
nerves were not so strong as they had been, they could 
still bear a considerable strain. Vivia Lethbridge's 
bright happy nature and impulsive disposition had 
attracted her, while her cousin Millicent Eden's calm 
gentleness had only repelled ; she had begun by 
singling out the former, and in her lazy way showing 
a decided preference for her society. Then Vivia, 
' enthusiastically fond of music, which Millicent knew 
little of, was delighted to be allowed and encouraged 
to try her bird-like notes with the widow's rich con- 
tralto, and flattered when she found that the fascinating 
Mrs. De Lona would often yield to her entreaties and 
sing for her song after song when others had implored 
in vain for one. There had sprung up between the 
disappointed woman of the world and the unsophisti- 
cated girl, a great intimacy, scarcely to be termed a 
friendship, but it was an intimacy which had often 
roused the secret dissatisfaction of Vivia's betrothed, 
who indeed was dimly conscious that the widow's 
influence would not be employed in his favour, she 
not caring to conceal her lazy contempt for " such a 
young prig ! " 

Millicent's jealousy was not so easily excited ; 
though she did not like Mrs. De Lona, she never feared 
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her disturbing the sisterly intercourse between Vivia 
and herself. And Mr. Roy was right in deciding, 
after revolving certain doubts in his own mind, that 
the " dangerous " widow whose intimacy he and his 
stepmother could not cast off, could do no harm to 
his bright young niece. Mrs. De Lona was more 
likely to be benefited on her side ; the sunshine which 
dwelt in Vivia's heart did sometimes soften and 
brighten hers, and now that recent events had re- 
newed her old pain and made her, as she said, " restless 
in her misery," the power of doing something, of 
being actively employed in warding off danger from 
the young thing she liked, even the risk of danger for 
herself in so doing, brought a hope of relief which she 
eagerly grasped and tenaciously held. Her one 
objection to this plan of nursing Vivia was the likeli- 
hood of its bringing her into frequent contact with 
Mr. Roy, in whose presence Laura De Lona never 
willingly found herself; but she would guard against 
that as much as possible, and she believed he would 
also. 

Pondering all this in her brain ; thinking, too, more 
softly and compassionately than was her wont, of the 
possible speedy termination of the young life before 
her, Laura De Lona*s face unconsciously softened also, 
— the hard lines about the mouth disappeared, the 
lurid light receded from the eyes ; she looked more 
gentle, more womanly than she had looked for many 
a long day. Her dress, too, of soft blue, was cool and 
reposeful to the sight on this hot summer's day, and 
harmonized well with the creamy softness of her com- 
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plexion, as the broad velvet band of the same azure 
tint did with the superb masses of her pale-coloured 
hair. 

As she stood now after her return to Vivia's bed- 
side where Mrs. Roy had left her, looking down upon 
her charge, the sick girl suddenly opened her eyes 
full upon her, and with a partial return to conscious- 
ness, smiled with pleasure, and murmured, — 

" Mrs. De Lona ! are you come to take care of 
me'?" 

" Yes, dear ; what can I do for you } ** said the 
widow, stooping down and kissing her. 

" Please cut off my hair ; it makes my head so 
heavy.'* 

Mrs. De Lona, without saying a word, turned to a 
table near, and taking up a large pair of scissors, 
speedily clipped away the golden brown locks which 
Guy had been playing with only the day before. She 
did it very tenderly and skilfully ; and then arranging 
a cool pillow under the poor hot head, she said, — 

" You shall have a better hair-cutter when you are 
well again, dear." 

But Vivia, who had seemed soothed by the opera- 
tion, began to wander again : — 

" You look just like a large magnolia with blue 
leaves," she exclaimed, staring at her visitor ; and then, 
as if some other face and form had come before her 
mental vision, she cried, "Oh no — ^no; you are not 
Uncle Harold, mjy Uncle Harold ; let me go — let 
me go ! How dare you look so like him ? " 

She tried to raise herself in the bed and push away 
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some imaginary obstacle ; her expression became 
wild and excited, and Mrs. De Lona, turning round, 
perceived that Mr. Roy had entered the room, and 
was gazing anxiously at the stricken girl. 

"You had better keep away," she said in a low 
tone ; and the old hardness, mingled with triumph, 
came back to eye and lip. 

He paused, hesitated, and then came forward 
again ; Vivia was muttering incoherent words to her- 
self, and seemed more quiet. Her uncle advanced 
to the bedside, and took the little hot hand which 
hung down in his. 

She lifted her burning eyes to his, and remained 
perfectly silent for several seconds ; then wrenching 
away her hand, she burst forth with a look of inde- 
scribable dread,-^ 

" Don't — dofit come near me ! You have stolen 
Uncle Harold's face ; but he has not your wicked 
look, — you will hurt him, I know, and I hate you! 
get away from my sight ! " 

She cowered down in the bed, hiding her face in 
her hands, and murmuring, — " Uncle Harold, — dear, 
dear Uncle Harold,'* she burst into a flood of tears. 

Mr. Roy turned sadly away. 

" You are right," he said to Mrs. De Lona, who 
had followed him to the door, *' my presence only 
excites her now; I will not let her see me again 
until ." 

He could not finish the sentence. Even the strong- 
est man, unless he is there professionally, is more 
easily overcome by emotion than any woman in a 
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sick room ; it is not his province, and he cannot en- 
dure to look passively on at suffering which he has 
no power to alleviate. 

There was something to Harold Roy inexpressibly 
sad and mysterious in the sight of his favourite young 
niece, hitherto so fresh and bright, now being drawn 
by irresistible hands into that dark region of sickness 
and suffering which most of us enter sooner or later 
alone; and Vivia shrank so from loneliness, in that she 
reminded him of another, once as bright and careless 
as she had been only yesterday — another, his heart's 
secret treasure, who if not dead in truth, had long 
been dead to him, — ^where would she have found pro- 
tecting love and care in her hour of trial ? 

A passionate cry for mercy — not for himself, but 
for his loved ones — rose in his heart, but found no 
utterance. He waited outside the door, and then 
said in his usual calm tone, — 

" You will be so kind as to let me know when I can 
return, and I shall hear the doctor's daily report." 

"And you may trust the nurse,'' said Mrs. De 
Lona ; " I can afford to pity you now, Harold Roy." 

He looked her full in the face. 

" I have never knowingly injured you," he said ; 
*'you have, unknowingly as I believe, worked me irre- 
parable harm ; but if, as your words and conduct 
imply, you have some enmity against me, be satisfied 
— I suffer, and have suffered for years." 

She let his last words pass unheeded, but repeated 
the first in a tone of repressed bitterness, only inten- 
sified by her peculiar lazy utterance, — 
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" You liave never knowingly injured me ? You 
only blighted my life, years ago ; and I — but no, I 
forgot you suffer — and I do not hate you now ; I 
would only avoid you. And I will tend your niece 
well and carefully — see ! " 

She made him a sign to remain where he was while 
she returned to the sick girl ; Vivia was moaning 
and tossing as before, but not speaking. Mrs. De 
Lona gently but firmly laid one lai^e cool hand on 
her forehead, and with the other imprisoned the little 
hand which was now restlessly beating the bed 
covering ; the mesmeric influence brought a transitory 
relief to the fevered frame, and Vivia's countenance 
showed it as she rested her weary head on the nurse's 
very substantial shoulder. 

Laura De Lx>na looked round at the unseen spec- 
tator with a smile, and said more softly, — 

" I can even thank you for this ; it is pleasant to 
be needed again ;" and slowly and silently Harold 
Roy went his way. 

"Who can fathom the intricacies of woman's na- 
ture ? ^ thought he ; " even in that hardened flint the 
' ministering angel ' is revealed, and she will be kind 
to my poor stricken child, God help her, though I may 
not ; at least she loves her uncle's memory, though she 
will not endure his presence in her fever ravings. 
Hubert, brother Hubert, will your serpent's trail 
across my path never cease ? " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ViviA Lethbrtdge was very seriously ill for many 
days. The doctor, an old friend of the family, who 
had tended her in her few childish maladies, said 
little, but shook his head ominously, as he stood 
watching the battle between life and death going on 
in that sick room, where voices were softened and 
footsteps hushed, as all human manifestation of 
thought or feeling must be softened and hushed in 
the felt presence of a mysterious and unseen power. 

The fever raged high, and through many incohe- 
rent mutterings the frequent repetition of Mr. Roy's 
name in tones of deep affection, and often the loudly 
expressed desire to shield him from some danger con- 
nected with some person or persons unknown and 
greatly dreaded, raised Dr. Burrell's curiosity at last. 

He " knew Vivia's constitution well," he said, — a 
favourite phrase, by the way, with some people in 
allusion to a doctor and his patient, but rather puzz- 
ling to others, who would ask whether the living, 
breathing human being, unlike the lifeless frame they 
anatomise and lecture upon, is not daily and hourly 
subject to a thousand unseen and subtle influences, 
whose coming they cannot foresee, and whose work- 
ings they cannot follow. 

It is one of the many contradictions of civilised 
society, that we who pride ourselves more and more, 
as fresh generations open out new paths of learning, 
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upon our keen -sigh tedness and freedom from super- 
stitious trammels, should, when sick in body or sorry 
in mind, be ready to give ourselves blindly up to the 
guidance of an outsider, who by dint of guessing here, 
and stumbling there upon a door which flies open of 
itself, may sometimes hit upon the right remedy for 
our disease, which is then blindly presented to our 
awe-stricken gaze under the effectual disguise (to the 
mass of human kind) of pompously sounding or ille- 
gibly scrawled technical terms. 

The country bumpkin who goes to *' the wise 
woman " of the village for " simples," or the wild 
Indian who consults his "fetish," can at least test for 
himself the real virtue of the herbs or minerals he 
employs ; and we may be allowed to doubt whether 
it was ever intended by Divine Providence, that rea- 
sonable beings, with common sense and individual 
experience to guide them in the cure of their 
bodies, and the Bible — and with reverence be it said 
— the Divine Light promised to be shed upon its con- 
scientious study, to preserve their souls from evil, 
should at any time require more from their alike 
burdened fellow men than the helping, not the 
leading hand, which we may all give and accept in 
turn. 

By all means let us have clergymen and doctors, 
as we have lawyers and sailors and soldiers ; but do not 
let us pedestal them high above our heads, and then 
kneel humbly to receive their dictates, when in nine 
cases out of ten our friends would be far more com- 
fortable themselves, and much more satisfactory to us, 
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if they were allowed to walk quietly along the road 
by our side. 

But to return to Dr. Burrell, who is now tendii^ 
Vivia kindly and conscientiously, and who knows in 
his secret heart, as Mrs. De Lona knows also, that 
nature and her good nursing are at least as efficacious 
as his own skill and learning in treating the case. 

He had been paying one of his daily visits, and 
after watching his patient for some minutes in silence, 
he turned to Mrs. De Lona, who having relinquished 
her post by the sick girl's pillow to him, now sat, as 
usual, lazily composed, apparently little interested in 
listening to poor Vivia's ravings. 

The doctor knew, however, from many tokens 
visible to his professional sight, that her care and zeal 
had never flagged, and that she had borne protracted 
fatigue and anxiety with the same easy calm with 
which she now reclined in her comfortable easy-chair ; 
but he had failed to detect her slight frown, and the 
increasing tightening of the hard lines about her 
mouth, when Vivia pathetically addressed her absent 
uncle, and entreated him to " beware of that wicked 
man who had stolen his face ! " 

It seemed as if the diseased brain had obtained 
some prophetic intuition of danger for this beloved 
relative which she vainly longed to avert from him. 

" There seems some method in this madness," said 
the observant doctor ; " do you happen to know, my 
dear madam, if Vivia had had any fright about her 
uncle just before she was taken ill ? " 

Mrs. De Lona looked up. 
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" She was anxious for his return, and — let me sec. 
Yes, there had been some report of a railway accident 
and a disguised thief mixed up with it, mentioned in 
her hearing the day before," she said softly and 
lazily as was her wont, composing this plausible 
answer on the spur of the moment, without the 
slightest hesitation or compunction. What she 
called " veiling the truth '* was rather a habit of hers, 
when it seemed to her necessary or expedient. 

" Ah ! " said Dr. Burrell, looking blandly profes- 
sional, " that might account for it certainly, and the 
poor child's great admiration for her uncle, in which 
indeed we know she is not singular," — and he glanced 
shrewdly at the widow ; a glance which she saw and 
understood through her half closed eyelids, and the 
cat-like gleam that darted instantly into those bril- 
liant orbs might have made that self-satisfied little 
medico start if he had seen it. Dr. Burrell had 
fancied that Mrs. De Lona's peculiar devotion to the 
niece might be accounted for by a secret preference 
for the uncle, and his studied avoidance of the sick 
room, with her formal manner when they did happen 
to meet, only strengthened this fancy. We are so 
ready to make play puzzles of our neighbours' words 
and actions, and to delude ourselves with the belief 
that we have fitted the pieces together, when there 
is no authorised diagram to correct us ; — " Vivia's very 
natural admiration," continued the doctor, "might 
serve to create this notion amid the vagaries of a 
fevered brain." 

" It is never easy to account for the outpourings 
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of delirium, is it?" asked the widow, slowly fanning 
herself as she spoke. 

" Not often ; yet sometimes, as in the case of dreams, 
we can by skilful and careful scrutiny trace effects to 
their causes ; I can remember naming one of these 
cases to you, during your late lamented husband's 
illness." 

** Ah, true," said Laura, suppressing a yawn, as she 
heard Mr. Roy's step approaching the door; "and it 
caused the detection of a forger, did it not } " 

" Just so,'* — Dr. Burrell was standing with his back to 
the door, swinging his gold-framed eyeglass backwards 
and forwards as he spoke ; — " and it was peculiarly 
distressing, though of course in the interests of justice, 
that the wife should have so unconsciously betrayed 
her husband ; when she recovered from her illness she 
found that he was in prison, thanks to the clue which 
she had given." 

" How very unpleasant," was Mrs. De Lona's com- 
ment ; " and how fortunate for you, Mr. Roy," she con- 
tinued, addressing him as he entered the room, " that 
you have not committed forgery or^some such dread- 
ful crime, — Vivia might have found it out and betrayed 
you now." 

There was not much malice prepense in this 
speech. Laura De Lona had been sincere in saying 
that she no longer cherished an active enmity against 
the man she thought had injured her, but she was 
unusually weary of listening to Vivia*s outpourings of 
affection and solicitude for her uncle, and perhaps a 
little irritated by Dr. Burrell's remarks ; it is probable 
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also, though she would not have allowed it to herself, 
that the protracted nursing was beginning to tell upon 
her nerves and temper, so that she could not control 
the snappish desire to say something disagreeable, 
more than an ill-tempered little cur can stop its angry- 
bark when a nobler specimen of the canine species 
appears on the scene. 

Mr. Roy, always on his guard with the '' dangerous 
widow,*' gave no sign of discomposure, unless an 
additional paleness might be construed as such ; but 
the invalid, who had been lying in a kind of uneasy 
stupor, was suddenly roused by the sound of her own 
name and the words which followed, and exclaiming 
with intense vehemence, " Betray ! never, never ! oh ! 
Uncle Harold ! " she went off into a succession of 
incoherent ravings, from which it was impossible 
fortunately for the doctor to glean any information. 

Mrs. De Lona felt some compunction for her unlucky 
speech, and even threw a penitent glance at Vivia s 
uncle, which was all she could do in the doctor's 
presence ; a glance which he neither returned nor 
noticed, as he stood with his pale face and stern set 
lips out of sight of the niece whose sufferings so 
deeply moved him. The delirious paroxysm was 
more violent and lasted longer than usual ; when at 
length nature sank exhausted, and she lay almost 
deathlike before their eyes, the kindly doctor 
beckoned his fellow-watchers aside. 

" The crisis has come now," he said ; " if after this 
she passes into a natural sleep, the immediate danger 
will be past; but she will need incessant watching, 
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for the moment she recovers consciousness will be 
one of such extreme weakness, that without in- 
stant and careful nourishment she would sink alto- 
gether." 

For many hours Vivia lay in that state which so 
nearly resembles death, and through which many 
a weary sufferer has slipped into the spirit-world 
as twilight passes into night, none being able to de- 
clare the exact moment of the change. Hour after 
hour passed by those anxious watchers, — Mrs. De Lona 
in her accustomed seat by the bedside, Mr. Roy close 
by, where he could watch unseen the faintest move- 
ment, and his stepmother, who could not be persuaded 
to go to rest whilst their darling's life was trembling in 
the balance, leaning forward at a little distance. The 
hearts of all three were beginning to despair, when a 
voice — was it Laura De Lona's ? — said low but distinct, 
" Look ! " 

" Who can tell " when and how our spirits pass the 
border land ? The faintest possible movement of the 
blue-veined eyelids, followed by a very low, almost 
imperceptible sigh, and a tinge which could scarcely 
be called colour, but was rather the uprising of life 
dispelling the threatening stagnation of death, stole 
into the pale cheeks, and the stranded barque was 
afloat again — ^Vivia lived and breathed. 

For the first time in her life Laura De Lona felt 
grateful to Harold Roy, as without a moment's delay 
he handed her the prescribed restorative. In doing so 
he was obliged to bend forwards, and as the careful 
nurse gently moistened her lips, Vivia slowly opened 
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her eyes, and with conscious look saw and recognised 
her uncle before closing them again in slumber. 

** Thank God, and youl' he murmured, forgetting all 
but the widow's devoted attendance on the saved girl. 
A faint quivering of the lips, which might have been 
intended for a smile, answered him, and Laura looked 
round and directed his glance to the farther corner of 
the room, where on her knees, and stuffing a handker- 
chief into her mouth to stifle the sobs she could no 
longer repress, poor Aunt Bessie was giving thanks 
for the restoration of their child. Tenderly and 
reverently her stepson approached and raised her, 
and then led her quietly out of the room ; but not 
before she had sent a look of heartfelt gratitude 
towards the nurse, who now again, silent and motion- 
less, had resumed her watch, a watch she would not 
relinquish until with early morning Dr. Burrell 
returned and found his patient on the fair road to 
recovery. 

Now followed that intermediate stage when the 
hardly rescued invalid, like a new-bom infant, grasps 
feebly, but day by day with more sensible tenacity, at 
the mere physical life which covers and sustains that 
which is beyond ; when the senses repose in a kind of 
delicious languor, and we are content to live in the 
present, sleeping, waking, and taking the needful 
refreshment as it is proflered to us, without casting a 
thought beyond ; we become in fact, for the time being, 
mere animals, more or less docile, chiefly as the food 
and rest we obtain are more or less satisfying to our 
requirements. 
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' As Vivia had become of course the centre of interest 
to the household, their whole energies seemed now em- 
ployed in inventing and preparing delicacies to tempt 
her appetite. Mrs. Roy was ever in danger of forgetting 
to order anything more substantial for the family din- 
ner than the soups, jellies, and other light dishes which 
the invalid could relish ; contributions were levied upon 
friends for rare and suitable recipes, and one morning 
Leonard Clissauld rode over from " The Rosery '* as 
Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw had named her cottage 
residence, with a new and handsome edition of " The 
Invalid's Cookery Book ; " and the first faint laugh 
was drawn from Vivia, when on opening the volume 
they discovered a sheet of note paper, carefully 
inserted, on which the spinster aunt had inscribed the 
quaint hope that her beloved niece might live many 
years to test its usefulness ; ^nd Guy, on the reverse 
side, had, unknown to the donor, dashed off a carica- 
ture of his sister lying on a couch in a deplorable 
state of emaciation, and surrounded by a bevy of 
friends, each presenting a dish to her with the words, 
" Do try this, dear, it will give you strength to get up." 
Lower down, she was represented again, grown enor- 
mously stout, panting and sighing out as she tries to 
rise, " I can't get up, apoplexy is worse than fever." 

It was remarked by Mrs. De Lona that the invalid 
had never once in her delirium mentioned Leonard 
Clissauld's name, although he had been with her on 
the memorable evening to which she was continually 
referring ; and now as she became gradually able to 
receive and respond to the loving messages of enquiry 
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which poured in upon her from the absentees, she 
never seemed to distinguish him amongst them as 
occupying the peculiar position of her affianced hus- 
band, but evidently thought of and mentioned him as 
her old friend and playmate only. 

The widow, though no admirer of Leonard, had 
private reasons of her own for wishing to ascertain 
whether the young lady had any idea of breaking off 
her engagement, and if so, whether her guardian and 
Mrs. Roy were likely to give an easy consent to her 
wishes ; so she determined to broach the subject first 
with Aunt Bessie when, as frequently happened, they 
were alone together downstairs during Mr. Roy's daily 
visits to the invalid. 

As the risk of infection from scarlet fever is sup- 
posed by many people to last for months after the 
actual illness has been overcome, it may be imagined 
that Vivia in her convalescent state had but few 
visitors, and the devoted trio in the house had agreed 
to take it by turns to sit with her and bring in any 
little scrap of news from the outer world which might 
amuse her. Mr. Roy claimed a double share of her 
society, having, as he said, been almost entirely 
banished from the sick-room until now ; and Vivia's 
pale face grew so radiant whenever he appeared at the 
door, that the two ladies declared themselves slighted 
for him, and Mrs. Roy laughingly entreated Laura De 
Lona to take pity on her loneliness and remain as her 
guest as long as she possibly could. 

There was something so cheery and comfortable 
about " Aunt Bessie " ; she was so entirely free from 

7 
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selfishness and self-consciousness, so ready to sympa- 
thise with and believe the best of everyone who came 
in her way, and so unaffectedly grateful for any little 
attention to herself, that much of the spoilt widow's 
worldliness and hardness was subdued in her society, 
and was replaced by a certain degree of affectionate 
respect — natural enough in one so much her junior — to 
the kind friend of her early days. When no spectators 
were near, the handsome Laura was almost filial in 
her manner to Mrs. Roy, and it would have consider- 
ably surprised that lady's stepson, as well as any of 
their mutual acquaintances, to see her now carefully 
placing the old lady's chair and arranging her invari- 
able work, almost as attentively as Millicent Eden her- 
self. 

" My dear Laura," said Mrs. Roy, as she was doing 
this, " it is very good of you to be sitting here with 
me, instead of shining in your proper place in 
society.*' 

"You have told me that before," replied Mrs. De 
Lona, almost playfully, "and you know, besides, 
society would not receive me now." 

"No, true," said Mrs. Roy, in a self-reproaching 
tone ; " few would have acted such a friend's part as 
you have in our late trouble. Thank God, I may say 
' late ' now," she continued, in irrepressible thankful- 
ness ; '* I think our darling is safe." 

" She gains ground every day, and will soon be 
able to take a drive, I should think ; I suppose you 
would not venture to bring the others back yet } " 
" No, not until we can get Vivia away, and have 
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the rooms thoroughly fumigated ; there is always more 
risk for young people, they say; I only allow Leonard 
to come as far as the hall, — and he is so anxious to see 
her, poor boy." 

" Very naturally, of course ; their marriage is to take 
place in the winter, is it not ? " 

Mrs. Roy looked towards the open window, to 
make sure that the expectant bridegroom was not 
coming through the garden to overhear her words, and 
then replied in a mysterious tone, lowering her voice 
almost to a whisper, — " My dear, that is just what I 
don't feel at all sure about ; it was to have taken place 
then, but I believe Vivia would herself prefer an in- 
definite engagement" 

" Or breaking it off altogether, do you think > " 
suggested Laura, carelessly, as she stooped forward to 
pick up Mrs. Roy's ball of wool. 

" Indeed I have lately begun to think she would. 
The very day she was taken ill, she and Leonard had 
some little dispute about it, and though it passed off, 
I fancy Vivia had taken fright; you see she has looked 
upon him nearly all her life as a playmate, and 
Leonard is a little exigent sometimes." 

" A little too old in his ways, and too young in his 
feelings perhaps, to suit Vivia," again suggested the 
widow ; ** but this being a settled affair " 

" Ah, yes, that is just it ; Major Lethbridge and Mr. 
Clissauld were like brothers, and Vivia being an only 
daughter and Leonard an only child, the idea sug- 
gested itself to the parents when the children were in 
their cradles I believe ; then the Major being killed at 
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Sebastopol, and my poor niece (you know I am only 
Vivia's great-aunt) dying soon after him, Vivia was 
sent to us, and Mr. Clissauld, the widower (his wife 
died at Leonard's birth), who was joint guardian with 
Harold, often had her over at *The Craggs,' or 
Leonard, who was at school here, would spend his 
holidays with us, so that the two children were con- 
stantly together." 

" And Mr. Roy, your stepson, did he approve ? " 

" He had nothing to say to it at first,, you know, 
and Harold is not one to give advice unasked. Mr. 
Clissauld used to joke about the littte bride and 
bridegroom, and often told me he had set his heart 
upon the match; but when his painful illness came on, 
which he knew from the first was a hopeless one, he 
sent for Harold and begged him if he ever saw cause 
to think that the engagement was not for the happi- 
ness of both parties, to exercise his discretionary 
power and let it be broken off. He said, poor man, that 
he had been thinking very seriously about it, and as it 
pleased God that neither parent should live to see 
their project carried out, it hardly seemed right that 
the children, still so young, should feel themselves 
bound by the wishes of the dead.** 

*' No, those family arrangements rarely do answer," 
murmured Mrs. De Lona; "but Vivia made no 
objection at first, did she .?*' 

'* Oh no, she seemed to think it a very natural 
arrangement, and she is not the least bit of a flirt, you 
know ; she and Leonard had always been excellent 
friends, and I suppose she thought, when she did 
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think about it at all, that she was to marry like other 
girls, and would as soon marry him as anyone ; but 
since their engagement has been publicly announced, 
Leonard has tried to monopolise her more, and talks 
very often as if she were his wife already, and should 
have no will but his, and Vivia is not accustomed to 
look up to him, so her Irish spirit rebels sometimes." 

"Very naturally, I should think," said Mrs. De Lona, 
taking Fidget up in her lap and pulling his short, 
silky ears ; " when girls and boys have been brought 
up together they rarely glide well into matrimony; 
it's a state which requires a little //lusion and rf^lusion 
on either side to begin with — does it not. Fidget ? " 
and the widow lazily pushed the little dog down on 
the carpet again and leant back ia her chair with an air 
that said, only there was no one to notice it, "All 
illusions are past for me." 

" Ah, Vivia is too clear-sighted, perhaps," remarked 
Aunt Bessie ; " she has such a keen sense of the ludic- 
rous too, and when Leonard does not take a joke she 
gets a little impatient." 

" And he gets a little cross, or sulky rather, does he 
not } — Celt against Saxon. Vivia ought to marry a 
man much older than herself, whom she would look 
up to in every sense of the word, — not a mere boy 
of her own age and height" 

Mrs. De Lona spoke out boldly now, for there was 
nothing more to be learnt from Mrs. Roy, and she 
wished her parting words to take effect. 

" I have often thought that young Clissauld was 
better suited for Millicent Eden than her cousin. 
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I think it miist be time for our invalid to take the 
jelly again, and as it is much too dark for you to knit 
now, I will go and ring for Pacifique and send Mr. 
Roy down to you." 

** Thank you, my dear, then I will come later ; and, 
Laura, would you mind, if you have an opportunity, 
trying to sound the dear girl a little about her engage- 
ment ; she might be less shy with you." 
. " I will see ; " and Laura went her way. 



CHAPTER VIL 

ViViA was lying on a low couch with her face to- 
wards the window, wide open on account of the great 
heat ; it looked towards the setting sun, and the room 
was much lighter than the one downstairs, the 
jalousies being also drawn up, and no trees rising 
there to intercept the last rays of light. It was a 
very pretty, cheerful-looking room, suitable for a 
young girl ; and Vivia herself looked pretty, though 
still pale, as she lay wrapped in a loose robe of pink 
cashmere, drawn in at the waist with a girdle of the 
same colour, and delicate cambric frills of the purest 
white round the slender throat and wrists. Her head 
was uncovered, save by the golden brown hair which 
was just beginning to wave over her temples ; and the 
dark silken lashes which veiled her eyes — those 
almond-shaped, blue-grey eyes, for which her country- 
women are noted — rested on a cheek wasted indeed, 
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but already showing signs of the happy capacity of 
youth to call back its healthy bloom and outline. 

Mr. Roy was seated in the arm-chair near, looking 
very well satisfied at her improved appearance. A. 
book lay on his knee, from which he had been read- 
ing out, but they had both been silent for some little 
time, when he exclaimed, "A penny for your thoughts, 
humming-bird ! you remind me of Coleridge's lines ;" 
and he quoted, — 

" All this long eve, so balmy and serene. 

Have * you ' been gazing at the western sky, 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green ; 

And still * you * gaze — and with how blank an eye ! '* 

"Are you only thinking of 'that green light that 
lingers in the west,' and wishing you were really a 
bird to follow it?" 

Vivia shook her head and smiled. " I don't think 
I*m like a humming-bird any longer, Uncle Harold ; 
I have been thinking a good deal lately — more than I 
ever did in my life before — and feeling as grave and 
quiet as even Millicent could desire, but " 

The young girl hesitated, and laid a tremulous little 
hand on her uncle's arm. He took it kindly, and 
measured it on his own open palm ; it was like the 
difference between wax and marble. He did not look 
at her, but merely said, "Well.?" His gesture was 
quite enough to give her confidence, and she went on. 

"Should you mind, very much, if I changed my 
mind about something — if I had changed it already } " 
and she looked at him wistfully. 

He returned her look now, and their eyes met 
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For a moment or two he was silent ; but Vivia saw 
that he was not vexed. 

" If I understand you rightly — no/' he said, at last ; 
" but we will talk of it to-morrow, — I hear Mrs. De 
I.ona coming to send me away ; ** and he rose as 
that lady, followed by Pacifique with a tempting-look- 
ing tray, appeared at the door. 

**Oh, no, stay and try some of this jelly,** cried 
Vivia. "Thank you, Pacifique, — how nice it looks," 
she added in French ; and the Belgian, well-pleased, 
nodded and smiled. " It is made from that wonder- 
ful book of Aunt Felicia's, I know ; mayn't he stay, 
Mrs. De Lona } " 

" No, indeed, I have come to turn him out," said 
the widow, who, although she believed she had dis- 
carded her old enmity, could never get over an un- 
comfortable feeling in Mr. Roy's presence, and an 
inclination to say something disagreeable to hhn. It 
was pleasant to her to make Mr. Roy feel that she was 
now mistress of the ground, though she had only 
attained it by his sufferance, and she was jealous, 
besides, of his influence over Vivia, who was often 
puzzled at the "light war of words" which went on 
before her. 

Now, hoAvever, Mr. Roy made no attempt to dis- 
pute her sentence: he said he would go to Aunt 
Bessie and trust to getting some jelly another time, 
and bidding the invalid good-night, he bowed court- 
eously to her nurse and went down. 

Vivia began languidly to eat the jelly which Mrs. 
De Lona placed by her side, and Pacifique also took 
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her departure, satisfied that her young mistress was 
well cared for. Mrs. De Lona took the seat vacated 
by Mr. Roy and watched her young charge also. 

"You are getting on nicely now, dear," she said, 
presently. "I was just telling your aunt that you 
would soon be able to get out.'* 

" I ought to get well with all this care and nursing," 
replied Vivia ; " how you all spoil me, and how very, 
very kind you have been." 

She looked gratefully at her devoted nurse, but she 
did not, after the usual fashion of young ladies, offer 
to take her hand or kiss her ; Vivia Lethbridge, with- 
out well knowing why, was beginning in her secret 
heart to shrink a little from the imposing widow. 

" Not in the least," was the matter-of-fact answer. 
" I wanted something to do, I had no fear of infection, 
and I am very fond of you, Vivia, as you know." 

** Yes ;" and the young girl recalled some of her past 
(nights, — nights in which through fever visions she had 
seen this lazy, handsome woman pacing the floor 
with violent gestures, and then coming to gaze down 
with passionate eagerness upon her, muttering broken 
words of anguish ; and once — yes, Vivia was sure — 
she had heard her exclaim, " Let me have her, only 
her then, to save my heart from breaking ! " Was 
Mrs. De Lona going mad, or had Vivia dreamt it, 
after all } 

Unusual affection strongly expressed by a much 
older woman towards a young girl is rarely responded 
to, and much more frequently repels. In the days of 
Vivia*s light-hearted mirth and merriment, the fasci- 
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nating widow's fancy for her, and her own entliusiastic 
appreciation of her society, had apparently satisfied 
both, — the younger, at least, had nothing beyond 
grateful liking to give ; if the elder now required more, 
there would infallibly be a break, — the very burden 
of Vivia*s gratitude would weigh upon her conscience 
and out-measure all warmer feeling. If love does not 
come before gratitude, it is little likely to come at all. 

So now Vivia, who wished to go on liking Mrs. 
De Lona as she had done previous to her illness, and 
was being gradually made aware that the widow would 
not continue satisfied with that moderate degree of 
affection, felt her debt of gratitude weighing heavily 
upon her, and faltered out that *'yes" in a tone very 
different to her usual one. 

Laura De Lona saw, and partly understood, and 
the hard look deepened on her face ; she scrutinized 
Vivia keenly through her half-closed eyelids, and then 
said, in her usual lazy tone, " I suppose this illness 
will scarcely delay your marriage ? " 

The colour mounted into the young girl's pale 
cheeks, and with her quick Irish impulse she ex- 
claimed, " I am not going to marry," and then stopped 
suddenly, half-frightened at her own vehemence. 

" Not going to marry ! " the widow slowly repeated, 
as if in utter astonishment. " What do you suppose 
Mr. Clissauld will say to that ? " 

" I don't know," said Vivia, looking down with the 
air of a child who is reproved ; " but he is only a boy; 
we will go back to our old brother and sister liking, 
and I don't think Uncle Harold will object." 
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"Vivia!" exclaimed Mrs. De Lona, with solemn 
emphasis, " I believe you are in love with Mr. 
Roy/' 

" Mrs. De Lona ! " 

The young girl seemed too utterly astounded to be 
even indignant ; she sat up on her couch with wide 
opening eyes fixed full upon her companion's un- 
moved face. 

"You need not look so shocked — of course you 
know he is not really your uncle." 

" Not my uncle— not Uncle Harold } " 

" By courtesy only, because your great-aunt married 
his father ; he is no more really related to you than I 
am. 

Laura De Lona leaned back in her easy-chair, 
after making this speech, as composedly as if she had 
only remarked that it was a fine evening; her mag- 
nolia complexion never varied, neither did she take 
her glaring eyes off the invalid's countenance as she 
listlessly unclasped and clasped again the gold 
bracelet which adorned her large white wrist. 

Vivia burst into tears. " I wish you had never told 
me^-oh, I wish you had never told me!" she cried. 
" I shall never be able to think of him as my very 
own uncle again, and it was so unnecessary — no one 
told me before : why should you, and how should you 
know it "i " She looked up through her sobs with a 
gleam of hope in her eyes. " How should you know 
it, Mrs. De Lona } Aunt Bessie never told me." 

The widow shook her head and smiled. "Your 
Aunt Bessie likes to forget that he is not her own 
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son, she loves him so dearly, — more than she loved 
his brother," she added, as if to herself. 

The words reached Vivia's ears, but were unheeded 
at the time. Weak from her recent illness, Mrs. De 
Lona's extraordinary accusation and equally unlooked- 
for revelation were too much for her nerves ; she lay 
back on her pillows crying bitterly. She was giving 
up Leonard of her own free will ; but now a vague, 
desolate feeling came over her, like a cold rain-cloud 
over the clear glad waves of the sea, blotting out the 
warm sunshine and leaving them to fall into shape- 
less gloom. 

She felt as if she were giving up her own identity, 
and must wander away into the wide world with no 
sure refuge or hold, if she were indeed not " Uncle 
Harold's niece." The old life of only a few weeks 
ago, when she was as light-hearted and unthinking 
as the birds her namesakes, jseemed to have drifted 
so far away into the past, that she could scarcely 
even recall it for a moment ; and yet how eagerly 
she tried in her thoughts to snatch at it, and be her 
former happy self again. With the wayward fancy of 
sickness, she tormented herself with vain imaginings, 
and was totally forgetting that near and dear ties 
still remained to her, though the master of her pre- 
sent home might not be what she had always believed 
him. She felt as wretched as if some great misfortune 
had befallen her, and even forgot she was not alone, 
until she felt a warm, firm pressure on her shoulder, 
and lifting up her tear-stained face, saw that of Mrs. 
De Lona, no longer calm, lazy, and impassive, but 
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eager and passionate, as she had seen it in her fever 
visions- The amber light of the magnificent eyes 
was quenched in tears, through which they shone 
softer and larger than ever ; a warm glow was spread 
over the magnolia-tinted cheek, and a voice soft and 
tender as assuredly no one of her Zetminster ac- 
quaintance had heard issue from the widow s lips, 
said, "Let me sing to you, dear;" and in another 
moment the magic charm of Mrs. De Lona's singing 
was floating the young girl's spirit into an atmosphere 
of music before which all thought of care or trouble 
seemed to flee away. Laura had chosen one of those 
simple German melodies which steal into the heart 
and draw out its inmost feelings in unison with the 
perfect flow of the rhythm. Mrs. De Lona was a 
mistress of her art : it was not her intention to send 
her patient to sleep with a lullaby, but only so to 
soothe her excited feelings as to create a state of 
passive enjoyment which would result in increased 
affection to its author. She suddenly ceased singing 
while Vivia was drinking in the sweet sounds, and in 
reply to her eager entreaty, only shook her head 
sadly. 

" Oh, Mrs. De Lona," cried the young girl, " what 
a gift yours is 1 Surely people are right in saying no 
one ever sang as you do ! " 

Laura looked at her with the same mournful ex- 
pression as she murmured, — 

" It is hard to hear them praise us for the music we have 
learned 
From the sobs we choked within us, and the hidden tears 
that bum'd.'* 
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" Shall I tell you the story of my life ? " she asked ; 
and sitting down beside her as she marked the sym- 
pathetic trouble in Vivia's expressive face, she passed 
her hand caressingly under the young girl's head and 
pressed her own warm lips to hers, as she added, 
** Listen, Vivia ; I am very miserable, and you might 
be my comfort." 

Never had Vivia Lethbridge beheld such a power- 
ful impersonation of that beauty which appeals to 
the senses and to the senses alone. Laura De Lona 
was always handsome in her own peculiar style, but 
now intense feeling (and it is curious to note how 
much intense feeling of a certain kind is sometimes 
concealed under those impassive exteriors) made her 
positively bewitching, and would have made her irre- 
sistible to the young girl whose ardent tempera- 
ment rendered her extremely susceptible of outward 
influences, but for a certain warning sensation telling 
her to beware of one who would take from her lips 
the cup of health-giving tonic which life's changes 
and chances are intended to mix for us, and oflfer her 
instead the sweet luscious drink of mere ease and 
pleasure. And then, in place of Mrs. De Lona's 
magnificent eyes melting into passionate pleading, of 
the exquisitely draped figure and perfumed coils of hair 
bending over her, instead of the massive white arms 
and hands gleaming with jewels, which would have 
caressed her, and the low, music-breathing voice 
issuing from the rose-velvet lips, there rose before 
Vivia's mental sight the pale, worn face, stem and 
sad, of her self-styled uncle, and, shrinking back, she 
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exclaimed, "// Mrs. De Lona, indeed I don't know 
what you mean. How could I comfort you } " 

"Listen," again said that melodious voice, and the 
young girl did listen ; what else could she do, 
weakened and unnerved from recent severe illness, 
when the very person who had been such a devoted 
nurse to her through that illness was urging her } 

" I have no child, no one left to love or to love 
me," Mrs. De Lona went on. " Be my child, Vivia, 
and save me from sinking into utter selfishness and 
hardness ; your happiness would be the object of my 
life, and you might do me so much good ! " 

We are never so near deluding others into a false 
train of reasoning as when we are deluding our- 
selves ; and Laura De Lona, as she spoke, did really, 
for the time being, believe that this frail straw of a 
young girl's fancy would suffice to pull her, the mature 
woman of the world, whose love was indeed " a need 
felt of another's use," out of the pit of selfish slothful- 
ness, and set her safely and steadily on the firm 
ground of right and duty. " You might do me so 
much good." Words that have been uttered over 
and over again in the world's history, and been found 
powerful enough in some cases to rivet those links 
which bind men and women together for life ; and 
surely, next to mistaken marriages, mistaken friend- 
ships most blight and injure the whole moral nature. 

" Let me tell you the story of my life, Vivia," said 
Mrs. De Lona, as she noted the hesitation of her 
listener, and counting upon her own power of arrest- 
ing and enchaining the sympathy she required ; and 
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Vivia, willing to concede where she could, fatigued 
by her recent outburst, and lulled into delicious 
languor by that musical voice sounding through the 
darkening twilight of the balmy summer eve, gavd 
ready acquiescence. The widow put aside the little 
table which held the invalid's tray, arranged her 
pillows, and drawing a soft light covering over the 
couch to protect her from the evening air, began. 

"You know that the Reverend Charles Hammond, 
Canon of Zetminster, and Rector of Drowfield, is my 
brother } " 

Vivia nodded assent. 

" But you may not have heard that he and I were 
left orphans at a very early age, and that the old aunt; 
who took charge of us, very unlike your Aunt Bessie^ 
was as tyrannous and suspicious a guardian as any un-j 
fortunate children could have. Charley was rathei^ 
a favourite of hers, and besides, his easy temper en-^ 
abled him to get on well with anyone; but I, being 
a girl, and handsome, was supposed to need more 
severe discipline and surveillance, and with my strong 
will and natural love of pleasure and admiration con- 
stantly checked, the consequence was that I became 
first rebellious and then deceitful. Don't shrink from 
me, Vivia, for I am honest now; I only rebelled 
against tyranny, and deceived my aunt by going with 
friends to juvenile parties. Millicent Eden would not 
have done it, or you perhaps ; but then, you had not 
the alternative of spending the evenings in an old 
school-room all alone, supposed to be occupied in 
preparing lessons which I managed easily at odd 
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moments the next morning. Your aunt and mine 
were old acquaintances, and renewed their intercourse 
when the former married Mr. Roy, the widower, who 
died two years after, leaving his twin sons under her 
care. Ah! I see by your start you never heard 
either that Harold Roy had a brother. They were 
so much alike that you could hardly tell them apart, 
but there was always more dash and brilliancy about 
Hubert, and I think his hair and eyes were a shade 
darker ; their height was exactly the same, and their 
voices had the family resemblance which generally 
exists between blood relations, though the modula- 
tions were different. Of course, we young people 
became very intimate. I never cared much for girls 
of my own age, who for the most part envied my good 
looks and feared my domineering temper. I could 
always manage Charley in those days, and often he 
helped me to evade my aunt's watchfulness and join 
their' boys' skating or nutting parties, as they hap- 
pened to come. He and Harold Roy kept together, 
and Hubert invariably took charge of me. I was 
only fifteen then, and my brother and the Roys a few 
years older. Ah, how happy we were until," — Mrs. 
De Lona's voice faltered, but Vivia noticed that she 
dashed back the gathering tears with an angry 
gesture, and quickly rallying her powers, she went 
on, — " until Harold discovered that I and his brother 
were secretly engaged. I don't think he had ever 
liked me. I used to be provoked because he was the 
only boy of my acquaintance who never paid me 
much attention, and who often in his polite way made 

8 
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me understand that he thought I should be better at 
home than running wild about the country with a 
parcel of boys. I, in return, laughed at his airs of 
seniority over his twin brother, and openly encouraged 
the latter and my own brother in pranks which 
Harold would have dissuaded them from. One day — 
it was the beginning of December, and a hard frost 
had just set in — my aunt had given me leave to take 
a long walk with Charley, and of course we went off 
to the skating ground, — ^you know it, Sneyd s Green, 
about a mile and half from here. Several young 
people of our acquaintance were already there trying 
the ice, and Hubert Roy amongst them. Harold, I 
must tell you, had only lately entered Mr. Barron's 
office, and was less with us in consequence ; but his 
brother, who joined me at once, said he was coming 
out later. I need not boast now about my figure," 
— and the widow glanced with a half sigh at her 
own massive proportions, — " but in those days, Vivia, 
I was called by my numerous admirers a sylph, 
and could dance or skate better than any other 
girl in Zetminster. My aunt never knew that I 
danced at all : she was one of those unpleasant 
people whose religion, as a friend of her own once 
declared, (it always is one's friends who find out 
one's little faults and peculiarities), 'seems grafted 
on a crab-tree ! ' She was a great invalid long 
before she died, and saw everything in the world 
through a crape veil, I believe. The few parties she 
knew of my going to were always supposed to be 
quiet tea-drinking affairs ; but skating she considered 
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a healthful exercise, provided always it was indulged 
in clt the bottom of our own field, where there hap- 
pened to be a tiny pond, and with only my own 
brother to teach me, — as if any girl would bear to be 
so restricted. Well, on the day of which I am speak- 
ing, at Sneyd*s Green, several boys besides Hubert 
came up to ask me to skate with them, and I, partly 
because I felt so sure of Hubert and rather liked 
teasing him, and partly because I did not wish people 
to suspect that we were engaged, lest it should come 
to my aunt's ears, only gave him a careless nod and 
went off in the crowd. I soon got into an exciting 
race, and presently someone remarked that it was 
nearly full moon, and a general cry arose, ' Let us 
have a moonlight skating party!' The idea took 
immensely, there was a general clamour of voices, and 
one girl whose parents were very wealthy, and who 
had lately returned from visiting some relations in 
Canada, declared that * it would be great fun to get 
up a bal costum^ and dance on the ice with torches, 
as they did at Quebec/ * Oh, nonsense,* cried another, 
* we shan't want torches by moonlight, but we must 
have a regular costume, and dance the lancers in fur 
jackets and caps, — only the best skaters of course 
to attempt it. Laura Hammond, of course yod will 
come ? ' Now this girl, Agatha Mechem, was my 
most bitter enemy (she is Dr. Eagle's wife now, and 
when she sails into the cathedral with her two over- 
dressed daughters behind her, she always reminds me 
of a peacock and its train) ; she knew quite well how 
difficult it would be to me to join this party, and she 
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more than suspected that the prescribed costume 
would be entirely out of my reach — for my aunt 
always kept me on short allowance — and she hoped 
to secure Hubert's attentions to herself in my 
absence. 

'' I had been whirling about on the ice, not taking 
any particular part in the discussion, but hearing all 
they said, and I had no idea of letting anyone put 
me out, so I just called out in the most indifferent 
tone, ' Oh, yes, V\\ come of course,* and pirouetted off 
again. 

" When I stopped I found Charley and both the 
Roys close to me. Harold took off his hat and bowed, — 
he had only just arrived, — ^and Charley exclaimed, * I 
say, Laura, you won't be able to manage it, you know.' 
' Manage what } ' I asked, in my haughtiest tone, for 
I knew that Harold Roy was listening, and determined 
he should not see me daunted. * Why, this moonlight 
party they're all talking about.' *I mean you to 
manage it for me, Charley dear,' I said very confi- 
dently, and danced off again, calling out as I glanced 
at Hubert's sullen face, 'Will you have a race, 
Hubert ? ' and of course he followed me. 

" As soon as we were sufficiently distant from the 
others I stopped, and Hubert began a stream of 
reproaches. I was unkind, unfeeling, capricious, a 
heartless flirt, and so on. I looked at him with apparent 
surprise, *A pretty tyrant of a husband you will 
make,' I said, * if I may not spend half-an-hour now 
that is not devoted to you ! However, you may be 
quite satisfied, I know as well as Charley does that I 
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haven't a chance of coming to this party, and you 
can flirt with Agatha Mechem, who will be delighted 
to have you for a partner/ Hubert changed his tone 
instantly. He was, I knew, desperately in love with 
me, but not more so than I was with him, only I did 
not often let him guess it. We were friends again 
directly. I told him he must help me in overcoming 
Charley's scruples, for of course my brother must 
bring me, and then I remembered the dress I must 
wear. * Oh, well, that settles it,' I exclaimed. ' I 
might as well cry for the moon as ask my aunt to 
give me the money to buy it, and I know poor 
Charley has none to spare.' * Let me give it to you,' 
cried Hubert. I hesitated. He often had given me 
presents — some, expensive ones — I was always fond of 
jewellery, and other of my admirers had been allowed 
to present me with brooches and rings also, but this 
was different, and I shook my head mournfully. ' It's 
very hard,' I said, 'but I can't take money from a boy 
who is not my relation, so I must just stay at home 
and "sew my seam." I dare say your brother Harold 
would say it was the right thing for me to do.' 

Hubert flushed up with passion ; he was always 
very vehement, and I think his brother had been 
lecturing him about our flirtation that very day. 

** Harold has nothing to do with it," he cried ; " and 
as to not taking anything from me, you have pro- 
mised to marry me, Laura, and a husband has surely 
a right to provide his wife with anything ! " 

** Dear Hubert," murmured Mrs. De Lona, as her 
memory retraced the scene ; *' how handsome and 
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proud he looked when he said the word ' wife* ; and 
to think that I never was his ! " 

She broke down, hid her face in her hands, and 
sobbed, — genuine, bitter sobs, which shook her whole 
frame* 

Vivia, who had been listening, from the moment 
the widow had mentioned Mn Roy's twin brother, 
with mingled interest, surprise, and attention, now 
got alarmed, and stretched out her hand to reach a 
bottle of eau-de-Cologne which was near ; but Laura, 
taking it from her, only pressed her hand in thanks, 
and continued, — 

'^ I must hurry over the rest Hubert was still 
urging me, and I still protesting, though more faintly, 
when his brother and Charley came up to say it was 
time to go home ; and the latter added : ' I wish you 
would not go off in this way, Laura ; the next thing 
will be my aunt hearing that you and Hubert are 
getting up a flirtation ; ' and he laughed uneasily. I 
would have kept silence and warned Hubert by a 
look ; but he was worked up into one of his passion- 
ate moods, and, turning round fiercely upon the two 
boys, exclaimed, ' I will thank you not to say that 
again, Charles Hammond ; your sister and I are not 
flirting, — ^shc is engaged to be my wife ! ' 

" I shall never forget the astonishment in those two 
boys* faces ; but whilst Charley grew red and looked 
frightened, Harold Roy turned pale and looked indig- 
nant, but he merely said very quietly that he supposed 
we should both have time to change our minds before 
we grew out of our teens ; while my brother blurted 
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out his opinion that * we were a couple of geese/ and 
then we all walked homewards together more or less 
out of temper, and in almost total silence, parting at 
the entrance to the Close, when Hubert squeezed my 
hand and whispered, * Never fear ; I am determined 
you shall go. Will twenty or thirty pounds do ? * 
I whispered back again, 'You goose, fifteen pounds 
will be ample ; * and he ran off. 

" You may imagine what an amount of lecturing I 
had to submit to from my brother when we got 
home ; he was really angry with me, for the first time 
in our lives, reminding me that, as my only and elder 
brother, he was bound to watch over me ; and that it 
was equally silly and wrong of me to flirt with, or 
engage to marry, Hubert Roy ; the first was un- 
worthy of me, and, as to marrying, to be sure I was 
only a child ! (Charley was mistaken there — at fifteen 
I looked and felt eighteen.) But did not I know that 
my aunt would never dream of giving her consent ? 
The Roys had not a penny of their own. Their 
father had run through all his property, and Harold, 
finding they were left unprovided for, would not con- 
sent to be supported by his stepmother, though he 
was always her darling ; and you know how generous 
she is. He insisted upon entering a lawyer's office 
instead of going through an expensive course of study 
for the bar ; and Hubert, who was far more boyish 
and thoughtless, was still hanging on at school, and 
talked of going to sea. 

" It is very different now, you know, Vivia," Mrs. 
De Lona interrupted herself to say. " Harold Roy 
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has made his way, and your Aunt Bessie will take 
care that he does not lose when she dies. I had 
hitherto brought Charley round to my own views by 
coaxing or domineering; but I saw neither would 
prevail now, so I took refuge in tears, assured my 
warm-hearted brother that I meant no harm, and that 
I would be always guided by him ; but if I was only 
a child, he could not be so unkind as to prevent my 
enjoying this harmless pleasure under his protection ; 
and, of course, I ended as usual by gaining my point. 
He promised to take me to the skating party, if I 
could get away without annoying my aunt. I never 
told Charley how many little stratagems I had to 
employ to evade her vigilance, and, boy-like, he never 
thought of enquiring. 

" The evening of the next day I received a hurried 
scrawl from Hubert, enclosing three five-pound notes, 
which I took the first opportunity of laying out in 
the required furs. You may be shocked, Vivia, at a 
young lady receiving money in this way ; but remem- 
ber, that I was never cared for and indulged as you 
and Millicent are ; that I was in the habit of receiving 
presents from Hubert Roy, whom 1 looked upon, 
girl as I was, as my future husband ; and that knowing 
he took a most liberal allowance of pocket money 
from his stepmother, it never occurred to me that he 
would be inconvenienced by his generosity to me. 

*' Well, the day and the evening came, as everything 
does come in its turn, and we all met on the skating 
ground, where I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
my dress and my movements were, according to the 
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difference of sex, the admiration or envy of all present. 
Harold Roy, who skated, as I believe he did every- 
thing else — not to excess, but just well enough to 
show that he could excel if he chose — took little 
notice of me ; but his brother and I were together 
nearly the whole evening, except when, warned by 
Charley happening to look my way, I took another 
partner to satisfy him. 

" It was the happiest evening — the very last happy 
evening of my life ; Hubert was proud of me, and I 
of him, and I had never seen him in wilder spirits ; 
as we walked home together in that delicious moon- 
light, he told me that he was going away the next 
day for a week to visit an old schoolfellow, and that I 
must promise not to flirt with anyone till he came 
back. I felt so sure of him and myself, that a few 
days seemed nothing at the moment ; and I laughed 
and said, * He must make haste back then.' 

" Charley called to me to hurry, and I ran quickly 
after him into the house, just turning round to kiss 
my hand to Hubert before I disappeared. How little 

I thought but I must get to the end," said Mrs. 

De Lona, who went on all this time speaking more 
rapidly than Vivia had ever heard her speak be- 
fore, as if recollections were crowding so fast upon 
her brain, that she would fain clear them away once 
for all. 

" Don't ask me for details, Vivia ; I sometimes 
think I shall go mad when I let myself dwell upon 
the days and weeks that followed that evening. ** 

The widow bit her lips till the blood came, and a 
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little ivory paper knife which she was holding in her 
hand suddenly snapped m two pieces under her pres- 
sure. 

" Hubert never came back to me again ; but 
before the week was out, I was told by Charley that 
it was settled he was to go to sea without coming 
home. Mrs. Roy and Harold (of course I knew it was 
all his doing) thought it best he should not return to 
his idle life here ; and the next thing we heard was 
that the ship in which he had sailed to join the one to 
which he was appointed, had gone down at sea, and 
every soul on board had perished ! 

" I was only a child, they said ; but I could have 
told them I suffered with all the strength of a woman ! 
— with a woman's strength I had loved Hubert Roy, 
and with more than a woman's strength I then hated 
his brother, whom I looked upon as his murderer. 
I don't hate him now, Vivia," cried Laura De Lona, 
seeing the look of horror with which the young girl 
shrank from her, and bitterly regretting that the 
words had escaped her lips. She had begun her story 
hoping to work upon her listener's feelings and to 
secure her sympathy, but she had been carried away 
by the overpowering recollections of the past, and 
the ground she had lost would never be regained, — 
Vivia Lethbridge could never attach herself to the 
woman who had once said she " hated " her " Uncle 

Harold." 

It is curious to mark how often in real life the 
cleverest people overreach themselves by trusting too 
much to their own cleverness. Mrs. De Lona had 
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powerfully excited Vivia*s imagination ; she had 
almost secured her sympathy, but she did not leave 
her few well-chosen words to do their work : instead 
of soothing the weary invalid to sleep, and choosing 
one of her low sweet songs to lull her to rest, so that 
she would have been irresistibly associated with her 
last waking thoughts, she had poured into the young 
gill's shrinking ears a tale tragic to herself, becoming 
more and more distasteful to her listener, betraying 
throughout a jealous disUke, and at last showing a 
hatred of that young girl's best and most loved pro- 
tector. 

Mrs. De Lona saw her mistake too late, and with a 
dreary sigh, without looking again at Vivia, she went 
on to the end : — 

" I was very ill — fortunately for me — ^and when I 
recovered, my aunt sent me to a boarding school ; I 
think it was by Mrs. Roy's advice, who felt for my 

desolate state ; when my brother, too, left me to go 
to collie. I would not let my secret become the 
gossip of my companions, and I soon became, to out- 
ward appearance, the same as ever. I remained at 
school for three years, until I was nearly nineteen, 
when my aunt died, and I went to live with Charley ; 
but after he married, we were never the same to- 
gether ; my sister-in-law took my place and her own 
too, and I was glad to marry poor* Caspar De Lona, 
who never found out that I had no heart to give him. 
And now I am alone: it is a dreary word for a 
woman's lips, Vivia — 'alone' — for the rest of my 
life." 
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There was a pause of deep silence. The room was 
as dark as a room with open window ever is in mid- 
summer nights, save for a ray of early moonlight 
which suddenly quivered through the open space 
like the fall of a silver arrow. Vivia watched it, 
and then said timidly, — 

"And you said, he, Hubert, never did come back } " 

Mrs. De Lona turned her face in the moonlight, 
and there was no softness in the eyes now, only a 
bitter smile on her lips as she answered — 

" I said he never came back to me ; but he was not 
drowned as we thought, but picked up at sea and 
taken to Australia, where he made and lost a fortune. 
I have seen him twice since: once, ten years ago, 
at Heidelberg. Suddenly, without any warning, we 
met " 

" Well } " asked Vivia, breathlessly ; for Laura 
had set her lips together, as if she never intended to 
open them again. 

" Well, he told me then that he had heard of my mar- 
riage, not of my widowhood, and that he was married 
himself. It was very natural, but not very right, that he 
should have tired of his wife and left her in Australia ; 
perhaps he would have left me, — *who can tell.?' — 
though he did not like leaving me at Heidelberg, 
as I made him. He had grown very reckless, poor 
Hubert ; and I was glad of the opportunity to return 
him the fifteen pounds he had given me — with interest* 
of course— as he was not my husband after all. 

" By the way,'* said Mrs. De Lona, as if to herself, 
•' I should like his brother to know that, as, I suppose, 
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he knows everything else, and yet I cannot speak to 
him more than I'm obliged." 

She looked down upon the floor, as if she were 
debating with herself. Vivia and her concerns seemed 
to have entirely passed out of her thoughts ; and 
again the young girl spoke, timidly as before. 
" And the second time, Mrs. De Lona } " 

" The second time, Vivia ? " 

The widow looked curiously at the young girl, who 
shrank from the old gleam in her eyes ; then she said 
very slowly and softly, " The second time he wrote to 
tell me he should be passing through, and I went to 
meet him and took him some money, as you did the 
day you were taken ill." 

The door at the farther end of the room opened, 
and Aunt Bessie's cheery voice exclaimed, " Why, you 
are nearly in the dark here. We have had lights down- 
stairs for some time. Don't you think, Laura, my dear, 
that our invalid should be getting into bed } Is she 
asleep "i " she added in a whisper, coming close up to 
the couch. But Vivia was not asleep, — she had only 
fainted. 

It had been too much for the poor girl ; and no 
wonder ; the strain upon her nerves as she listened to 
Mrs. De Lona's painful story, her mingled feelings of 
pity, doubt, and horror, and then the confirmation 
of her own gradually-formed conviction that the man 
whom she had been sent to meet by stealth as it were, 
implying that any open recognition would bring 
disgrace upon those belonging to him ; he whose face 
had so startled her by its likeness to her uncle's in 
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feature, and repelled her by its utter dissimilarity in 
expression ; who was evidently a source of secret 
trouble to that uncle, and who had painfully haunted 
her during her illness, was Mr. Roy's nearest relative, 
his only and twin brother ! No wonder that Vivia, 
so weak and unnerved, should have fainted. The 
wonder was that her careful and attentive nurse 
should not have foreseen and averted such a catas- 
trophe. That she regretted it now at least there 
could be no doubt When Vivia recovered conscious- 
ness, Mrs. De Lona was standing by her pillow, tenderly 
and assiduously bathing her temples with eau-de- 
Cologne, and Aunt Bessy by her side anxiously 
chafing her cold hands. 

The invalid's eyes rested upon the latter with a 
look of relief, and instinctively she turned towards 
her and away from her companion. The gesture 
was very slight, the avoidance quite unnoticed by 
Mrs. Roy; but Laura saw and comprehended, and 
immediately took her resolution. She had made a 
great mistake; she had been carried away by her 
feelings, and made an impression exactly the reverse 
of what she had intended. Vivia would most assuredly 
turn from her now. The only chance of r^aining 
any hold over her affections was to leave her for a 
time. Let the invalid miss the devoted and constant 
attention to which she had become accustomed — ^no 
one, Laura felt well assured, could watch over her 
day and night as she had done — and then, when she 
longed for her again, Mrs. De Lona would return, and 
— be wiser. 
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So thought and planned the widow as she now 
laid down the scent-flask, and, relinquishing her 
position to Mrs. Roy, sank down, as if involuntarily, 
in the chair behind her. Paciiique came in bustling, 
and making voluble excuses. She was sole attendant 
and a sort of under-nurse in the sick room,— a strong, 
willing Belgian, ready to do anything she was told, 
and equally ready to go to sleep when, during Vivia's 
restless nights, Mrs. De Lona used to take the entire 
watch herself. Now that all danger was over, she 
only came in to arrange the room, and bring in what 
was required. The little sofa-bed which had been 
appropriated to the nurse was now only used during 
the day by Vivia herself, and Mrs. De Lona retired 
for the night into the adjoining room, the dobr of 
communication being left wide open, so that the 
invalid might have her ready attendance at a moment's 
notice. 

PaciAque's lateness this evening had not been 
observed ; but she, coming up to see what was the' 
matter with " Mam'selle Veeva," was the first to notice 
and be astonished at Mrs. Dc Lona's tired, listless 
attitude when her charge and favourite was requiring 
attention. 

" Madame is fatigued, then } " she interrogated in 
her native patois, seeing that Mrs. Roy was only 
looking at her niece. "Ah, Madame has done too 
much ; now that Mam'selle Veeva holds herself better, 
Madame De Lona goes to fall." 

This quaint announcement of course made Vivia, 
now quite herself again, and Mrs. Roy at once turn 
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with alarm towards the widow, who faintly smiling, 
and passively unmoved as usual, assured them that 
she was only a little tired, " and very much concerned," 
she added, " for Vivia's fainting has been entirely my 
fault. I ought to have remembered her weak state 
and not gone on chatting so long." 

*' She seems all right again now," said Aunt Bessie. 
" But indeed, Laura, my dear, I must insist upon 
your taking some rest. I fear Pacifique is right, and 
we have been most selfishly thoughtless in accepting 
your untiring kindness. Vivia must put up with me 
and Pacifique now, — won't you, dear } " 

" Oh, yes," replied the invalid faintly, but much too 
eagerly, one listener thought. " Please go and rest? 
Mrs. De Lona ; I should never forgive myself if you 
were taken ill now." 

" Very well, I will go ; " and the widow slowly 
rose. " There is really nothing the matter with me, 
only as I know Vivia would not call me if she wanted 
anything, perhaps I had better change rooms with 
you to-night, Mrs. Roy, and Pacifique have the 
mattress on the sofa-bed again. We shall all sleep 
well, though, I hope." She bent over Vivia, but there 
was no longer passion in her face now, only calm, 
gentle kindliness. " Good-night, dear, and don't lie 

awake thinking about me, or anybody " The 

last two words emphasized the whole sentence ; and 
then Laura kissed her young friend lightly on the fore- 
head, and went away for the night. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" No, Aunt Bessie, Fm not asleep," murmured Vivia, 
a few hours later, as she looked up into the motherly 
face bending anxiously over her. Mrs. Roy had 
stolen in on tip-toe, in her comfortable white wrapper 
and neatly frilled cap, fitly framing in the broad 
kindly countenance which was always so attractive 
in its genuine simplicity; a more striking contrast 
to the young girl's late nurse could hardly be con- 
ceived. Mrs. De Lona was quite as effective in her 
night attire as during the day ; her wrappers, too, 
were white, but the material was very different from 
Mrs. Roy's neat print — exquisitely fine, soft cambric, 
trimmed with handsome lace, and tied here and there 
and everywhere with a peculiar shade of bright blue 
ribbon ; her wonderful hair partly tucked away and 
shining under the dainty little lace cap, which was 
also fastened with the same colour. Laura De Lona 
might have sat or stood for her picture at any time, 
as she very well knew. In spite of her laziness, she 
always, under all circumstances, made the best of 
herself^ having that surface-love of the beautiful 
which impels some women to smooth their faces 
and adorn themselves when their hearts are sore 
within them. Do we not sometimes turn our graves 
into flower gardens } 

" I'm not asleep, " Vivia said ; " come and sit by 
me, please, and talk, if you are not sleepy either." 

" My darling, will it be good for you ? " said Mrs. 

9 
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Roy, as, nothing loth, she sat down in the easy-chair ; 
and Vivia took one of her hands in both hers, as if 
she wanted to hold her fast. 

" Oh yes, I feel so wide awake, and I want you to 
tell me about — about Uncle Harold's brotherr 

Aunt Bessie started. " My dear, did Laura tell 
you } and was that what made you faint } It was 
not right in her ;" and the kind, motherly face clouded 
over ; she had never thought of this. 

" Yes ; but, Aunt Bessie, she did not mean to. I 
wanted to know, and I can't rest now till I know 
more. You thought he was dead, did you not, and 
Uncle Harold has been very unhappy } " 

" Yes, dear ; but not only about that. Your Uncle 
Harold has been sorely tried ; and how nobly he has 
borne it all," added the good stepmother, with an 
unspoken prayer rising up from her heart for this 
beloved son. 

" And bears it still," cried Vivia. " Oh, Aunt 
Bessie, may I know all about it } it is so hard to 
know part, and perhaps, — I think Mrs. De Lona must 
be mistaken ; she says Uncle Harold sent his brother 
away/' 

" She IS not mistaken so far'' replied Mrs. Roy, 
more sternly than Vivia had ever in her life heard her 
speak. " But she does not know all, nor can I tell 
you tp-night, or at all, Vivia, without your uncle's per- 
mission ; if I promise to ask him to-morrow, will you 
be satisfied now, and try to go to sleep ? we shall have 
the fever coming back again if you don't" 

The tears came into Vivia's eyes. '* I can't sleep," 
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she cried, " it is no use trying, Aunt Bessie ; I shall 
only go on puzzling and worrying myself all night, 
and thai will bring back the fever. It isn't so very late, 
is it ? and you have never refused me anything before. 
I don't think Uncle Harold would if you asked him, 
and he has not gone to bed, I am sure." 

'• Dear, dear ! " said kindly Aunt Bessie, looking at 
Vivia's flushing cheeks, and remembering that the 
doctor had said only a few days before that any 
agitation in her weak state was to be avoided. Oh, 
why had not that prudent, careful Laura remembered 
it also } " How I wish it were daylight, and your uncle 
were here himself; you would listen to him, Vivia." 

" Yes,'* returned Vivia, who saw her advantage, and 
was now in that feverishly obstinate mood which 
makes invalids sometimes so difficult to manage ; 
" and I dare say he would talk to me ! If you won't, 
Aunt Bessie, I shall only lie awake listening to 
Pacifique snoring, as she is doing now ;" and in truth 
the peace-named Belgian was giving very audible 
assurance of her own deep repose. 

" Well, I suppose I must give you your way, and 
then you will go to sleep. I could not go and disturb 
your uncle, though, unnecessarily." 

" No, no, not if you will tell me yourself, of course. 
I want to know why no one ever speaks of Uncle 
Harold's brother, and why he is so unhappy." 

" Two questions hard to answer even for your uncle's 
stepmother, but harder still for himself, Vivia, so I will 
tell you, as your curiosity has been roused ; but Laura 
Hammond should not have chosen this time to do it." 
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" It was not her doing, first," interrupted Vivia, with 
a quick feeling of self-reproach as she remembered 
why Mrs. De Lona had told her the story of her life. 
" I — never mind, Aunt Bessie, please begin, as you 
used to do when I was a child, and you sent me to 
sleep by telling me stories ; '* and the young girl leant 
forward and pressed a loving kiss on the withered but 
still comely cheek of her kind old relative. 

Aunt Bessie patted the little hand which lay in 
hers and smiled, but she sighed also. " Well, well, I 
suppose Laura has told you about her young days and 
how she and the boys used to be always together, 
poor thing. Hers was not a happy childhood ; people 
said she was a flirt, and hard, but motherless girls are 
hardly judged, and few stop to think what a hedge of 
comfort and protection falls down from them when 
the mother is taken. They are as likely to go astray 
then as chickens without the hen.^* 

" Not when they have good kind aunts to look after 
them instead, though," put in Vivia, with a grateful 
squeeze of the hand she held. 

" Perhaps not, dear, and yet we aunts, the best of 
us, can but grope after the clear loving insight which 
God gives to mothers; and it is certain we never have 
the mother's power," added practical Aunt Bessie, 
" or I should not be letting you have your own way 
now. Did Laura tell you about a skating party just 
before Hubert went to sea } " 

" Yes, and that he had insisted upon giving her the 
dress for it, or rather the money to buy it" 

" Ah yes, she could not guess, poor girl, that in- 
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directly she was the cause of that poor lad's ruin. 
Perhaps I should not say that either. Hubert was 
always wild and self-indulgent, — as different from his 
brother as a hawk from an eagle ; and though I tried 
to love them both alike, there was something in Hubert 
that always repelled me." 

Poor, warm-hearted Aunt Bessie ! it must have been 
a crooked nature indeed that she would turn from. 

" My dear, it is a shocking thing to say, but that 
money was not Hubert's to give. He always had 
plenty of pocket-money" (Mrs. Roy did not think 
it necessary to mention that it came from herself), 
"but he spent it quickly, and fifteen pounds was a 
large sum for a boy to give, though he did not think 
it when he promised Laura the dress, nor she either. 
He asked his brother to lend it to him, but Harold 
could not, — he had no pocket-money. Instead of 
coming to me — and if I had scolded him for his ex- 
travagance it would not have been so bad as what 
he risked — he went to the bank and drew a cheque." 

*' I don't understand," said Vivia. " Had he, a mere 
boy, an account there } " 

" No, my dear, but Hubert could imitate any hand ; 
he was very fond of boasting of the accomplishment. 
He took a blank cheque of mine, and used my signa- 
ture." 

" Oh, Aunt Bessie, that was forgery ! " 

" He did not call it so ; he looked upon it as a good 
joke, to be acknowledged to me when his next quarter 
was paid ; but of course it was very wrong." 

" It was wicked," cried Vivia, in hot indignation. 
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" Oh, poor Uncle Harold, what a brother for him ! 
And that was why he was sent away, of course ? " 

" Yes ; fortunately Harold discovered k, for I 
should not have had presence of mind to act as he 
did ; and that foolish Hubert never thought how it 
must come out when I went to draw my next cheque, 
if not before. His brother had occasion to go to the 
bank soon after, and the head clerk, who had known 
him all his life, happened to remark that he supposed 
Hubert would soon be following his example and 
choosing a profession, — * though he looked such a mere 
boy the other day when he ran off with his aunt's 
cheque for fifteen pounds.' Harold always was calm 
and wise beyond his years, and it was a great mercy 
then, or there would have been a public exposure of 
the real truth. He told me afterwards that it flashed 
across him like lightning ; fifteen pounds was the sum 
Hubert had asked him for, and Harold knew I could 
not have sent him with the cheque, because only that 
morning I had said in his hearing that my bankers 
would begin to wonder when I was going to draw 
upon them again. Unhappily the terrible conviction 
of his brother's guilt was only strengthened by his 
private knowledge of that brother's previous conduct, 
and his one great desire at the moment was to screen 
him from public disgrace. I should have screamed 
out or gone into hysterics at such a shock ; but then, 
I'm only a foolish old woman. Harold managed to 
laugh, and answered, * Oh yes, Hubert is quite a boy," 
and then he hurried off and came into the house and 
up to my room, looking like 2^ ghost. Poor fellow, it 
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was hard for him even to have to tell me, because, you 
know, Vivia, I'm only his stepmother really, — not but 
what he knows his own sainted mother could not 
have loved him more than I do. I was frightened 
when I looked up and saw him. For a minute he 
could not speak, then he gasped out, ' Oh, mother ! 
\{\3\^tTt, my brotlur Hubert is a thief;" and for the 
first and only time in his life, to my knowledge, he 
burst into a violent flood of tears, as if his very heart, 

poor lad, were breaking. I could only go up to him 

• 

and try to comfort him as best I could, — as women do, 
you know, dear ; and at last he was able to tell me the 
whole story, and we consulted together about what 
was to be done. Harold knew very well that I would 
rather lose fifty times the amount of what his brother 
had taken than see his father's son disgraced. So far, 
it would have been less painful if he had taken it at 
once from my desk, but as I always carry my keys about 
me for fear of putting temptation in the way of servants, 
he could not. The only way for us to manage was 
for me to go to the bank myself the next day. I was 
for hurrying off at once, but Harold reminded me 
that just after his being there it might create suspicion 
in the clerk's mind to say I found I had made a 
mistake in sending hurriedly for so small a sum, and 
as I wanted special sums to pay off to different trades- 
men, none lower than twenty pounds, if they would 
return me that cheque for fifteen pounds I would draw 
out one for twenty pounds, and they could hand me 
five pounds to make up the sum. Of course it seemed 
a very blundering sort of thing to do, but 1 was an 
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old lady and an old depositor; old ladies are always 
supposed to be fussy about their money concerns, and 
old depositors are indulged in harmless whims. I shall 
never forget how thankful I felt when I walked out 
of the bank with Harold by my side and the forged 
cheque in my pocket-book. No wonder the bank 
people had been deceived. I could not have told 
the signature from my own. That boy Hubert was 
sharp enough, and reckless enough too, for anything. 
1 often wonder," said Aunt Bessie, in a musing tone, 
•* where those black sheep that one hears of, and meets 
with now and then, get their natures from. Hubert's 
l^arents were, both of them, I do believe, the best and 
purest of God's creatures on earth, and you know 
what Harold is ; yet Hubert, with precisely the same 
surroundings, turned out an incorrigible scamp." 

" Aunt Bessie," interrupted Vivia, " was he so very 
like Uncle Harold always? " 

" Like in feature, startlingly so, but never in expres- 
sion. That calm, sweet look which was so predominant 
in Harold's face even as a boy, and which only the 
more impressed upon you the real strength and 
energy which lay beneath, was never visible in hi.s 
brother's. Hubert was handsome, gay, fascinating 
when he chose, but never trustworthy, and there was 
no calm or true strength in his expression. I burnt the 
cheque — we both thought it best — instead of enclosing 
it to Hubert, as I first intended, to convict him at 
once. We agreed that he must not return home till he 
had in a measure expiated his guilt, and for many 
rca.sons it would have been dangerous. Harold told 
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me then of his and Laura's foolish engagement, and 
though I felt sorry for the poor girl, I knew they 
ought not to meet again; so we wrote, Harold and I, 
neither asking or wishing to see the other's letter. I 
can only say, I wrote a few words after praying that 
they might not be so harsh as to harden, or so weak 
as to encourage the reckless boy; but if any written or 
spoken words could touch him rightly, they would be 
his brother's. We packed a box with all he could 
want. He had always wished to go to sea, and a 
friend of his father had offered to take him as a 
volunteer ; so it was only anticipating the time. A 
gentleman I knew very well would meet him in 
London, and sec him on board the vessel which was 
to take him out to the North American station ; and 
when he wrote home after Hubert had sailed, he told 
me he had never met a pleasanter, more light-hearted 
youngster in his life. Of course we had not men- 
tioned the facts of the case, and I have no doubt that 
the sudden stir and novelty swept them quite out of 
the boy's own thoughts. He had the grace to write a 
penitent sort of letter, but still persisted he had only 
been in joke, and expressed great delight at the idea 
of entering upon a new life ; it was some comfort to us 
afterwards to remember this, when the dreadful tidings 
came that the vessel had been lost at sea." 
" But he was not drowned. Aunt Bessie } " 
" No,dcar,but for years we believed he was, with the 
rest of the crew. Did Laura know that also ? What 
with her going away to school, and then her marriage, 
I had ceased to think of her former interest in him, 
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and indeed she always avoided any allusion to him 
from the very first. I did ask Harold, when we 
heard that his brother had been picked up by a ship 
going to Australia, and was doing well there, whether 
we should write and tell Laura; but she was then 
married and travelling about with her husband, and 
Harold, who certainly never liked her intimacy with 
Hubert, begged me not to do so. He looked very 
stern when he said it, and told me he hoped Hubert 
would prosper in his new career, but he did not wish 
ever to speak or hear again of a brother who had 
acted as he had done. Poor Harold ! being the soul of 
honour himself, he never could get over his indignation 
at Hubert's conduct." 

" And is that all you ever heard about him ? " asked 
Vivia, afraid of betraying her uncle's confidence by 
adding her own information. 

" All directly, but I believe his brother gets tidings 
of him occasionally, and I think it more than probable 
that he sends him money when he wants it. Hubert 
would always spend more than he had, and Harold 
would stint himself rather than let his brother come 
to disgrace or want. Perhaps it is as well he has 
no nearer tie, though I did once hope to see him ' 
happy in married life." 

" Oh, Aunt Bessie, was there ever any chance of it } " 

'* Yes ; there is no harm in your knowing it, Vivia, 
only it is too sad to be talked of easily, and you were 
all children at the time. Ten years ago your uncle 
married, and lost his wife on their bridal tour ! " 

*'Aunt Bessie! Oh, poor Uncle Harold," cried 
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Vivia, in a tone of heart-felt pity. " Was it an acci- 
dent ? did she die suddenly ? " 

" I don't know, dear. He never told me any par- 
ticulars, and I never even saw her. He met her 
abroad, married there, and he wrote home from 
Heidelberg the brightest, happiest letter I suppose a 
man ever wrote, telling me he was bringing me a 
daughter. They were on their way home then, and 
he only begged I would not spoil her as I had him- 
self. Dear boy, he knew how sure I should be that 
his choice would be worthy of him. I got rooms 
ready for them, and set the whole house in apple-pie 
order." 

" I remember something," interrupted Vivia ; " you 
told us a visitor was coming, and we should never 
guess her name, and then afterwards you looked very 
grave, when you said she was not coming after all, and 
we must never ask Uncle Harold a word about her." 

" Yes, it was difficult to quiet your puzzled little 
brains, but you soon forgot all about it, happily. I 
received another letter from poor Harold only two days 
before I had expected them both. He only said, * I 
lost my wife at Heidelberg, and I am coming home 
alone. Before we meet let me ask you one favour — 
never speak to me of my loss or allude to it in any 
way, and I will try to bear it, and be a dutiful son to 
you for the rest of my life.' Not another word, but 
just signing his name as usual. When he returned 
he looked ten years older ; he had only been away 
four months, but he was quite calm, and of course I 
respected his wishes. I know no more than I have 
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told you, but I believe every year he goes to visit her 
grave." 

Aunt Bessie sighed heavily as she finished speaking. 
Looking at her niece, she saw that the tears were pour- 
ing down her cheeks. 

" My darling/* she exclaimed, " I ought to have been 
firm, and not told you anything to-night. How all 
this excitement must injure you/' 

" No, no;" and Vivia leant her head on the old lady's 
shoulder. " I am not excited, dear Aunt Bessie. The 
tears do me good, I think ; but what a very, very 
sad world this is; and I used to think it such a happy 
one ! It does seem so hard that gOod people like 
Uncle Harold should sufifer so much." 

" My dear, the knowledge is coming to you early, 
but we all find it out sooner or later ; and our Bibles 
tell us plainly, in this world we shall have tribulation ; 
we are only passing through it to a better, we hope/' 
added Mrs. Roy, simply, with the placid resignation of 
seventy years; but Vivia, with her twenty, had not yet 
acquired it. 

** I wish we could pass more quickly then," she 
exclaimed. " How hard it must be for some people 
to go on living at all V 

Aunt Bessie had the wisdom of true piety. She never 
preached, but she kissed the young girl's flushed cheek, 
and said, " I used to think so too, my darling ; but as 
you go on living, you learn to endure ; " and Vivia re- 
membered how she had been told that this quiet Aunt 
Bessie had been nearly crushed with grief, when after 
two years of seemingly perfect happiness her husband 
died. 
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" Aunt Bessie," she said, presently, " you won't think 
me wrong, will you ?"and she paused as she had done 
in speaking to her uncle. 

" What for, dear ? " 

" Because I can't marry Leonard ! Indeed it is not 
a sudden whim, and I want now to stay always with 
you and Uncle Harold. May I ? " 

"To be sure, my darling," said Mrs. Roy, who was 
by no means surprised at this announcement, " but 
we must think more about it first ; and now you must 
let me go to bed, and I can't go till I see you asleep." 



CHAPTER IX. 



ViviA lay in a deep refreshing sleep the next morn- 
ing when Mrs. De Lona came and stood by her bedside, 
gazing earnestly with knitted brows and puzzled 
expression in her usually impassive countenance; for 
there was no one to see her then, and she could not 
explain to herself the strong irresistible fancy which 
drew her to this young girl. People who have accus- 
tomed themselves to act a part before the world, and 
rather pride themselves upon it, do often end by im- 
posing upon themselves ; and Laura De Lona now 
rather liked to think of herself as being really what she 
appeared — a hard mysterious being, too clever and sati- 
rical to be duped, too cold and indifferent to be moved 
by affection or sympathy, while she was just a disap- 
pointed woman of the world, with a great amount of 
vanity, and rather more than the ordinary amount of 
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ability, — just enough to prevent her from finding 
complete satisfaction in her daily life of sensuous ease. 
And so, to answer her restless craxangs, which might 
have been the promptings of her better nature could 
she have read them aright, she would drag out a 
long-past trouble of her youth, and galvanise it back 
into temporary life, persuading herself that she was 
always haunted by it, and must needs create some 
fresh interest to lay it effectually to rest. She believed 
that if Vivia had responded to her passionate appeal for 
sympathy and affection, this shadow of the past might 
disappear, and her own utter selfishness in making the 
appeal never even crossed her thoughts. What matter 
that the life with which she strove to piece out her 
own world-worn one, was fresh and untried ? Would 
not she have garnered it up and treasured it within 
her own ? After all, it is best to think of one thing at 
a time, and the one thing Mrs. De Lona was thinking 
of was her own comfort. So now she murmured, while 
Vivia slept on in peaceful unconsciousness : ** I have 
wasted my affection for months on this girl." (That is, 
Mrs. De Lona, you have bestowed your fancy and 
stray thoughts upon her.) " For weeks I have nursed 
her like a mother, and humoured her every whim like 
a lover." (Because you wanted something to do, and 
there was a little excitement in doing this.) " And 
when I tell her-the story of my blighted life, and show 
her how she could revive it, she turns from me with 
ill-concealed coldness and distrust. Laura De Lona 
fate is against you, and you are a fool to let this 
pale-faced chit of a girl exercise a straw s weight of 
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influence over you ! " (Mrs. De Lona, you are remark- 
ably foolish, or you would not be making a tragedy 
queen of yourself, and sighing after shadows when 
honest, healthy duties are lying close to your touch !) 

She had an open letter in her hand, and turning 
away now, she went out into the passage again, and 
knocked gently at the door of her former chamber. 
Aunt Bessie opened it, not yet quite dressed for going 
downstairs. 

" Laura ! I beg your pardon, but I am a little lazy 
this morning, and I thought you would rest later, so I 
sent word that Harold's breakfast was to be taken in 
as soon as he was ready for it. Are you better, my 
dear ? " 

The tone was kindly, as usual ; but there was just 
the least tinge of constraint in her manner. Mrs. Roy 
did not feel altogether satisfied with Laura Ham- 
mond. Why had she been talking about old times, 
and making Vivia restless ? 

" Oh, yes, thank you. I was not ill, you know, and 
Barbara brought me a cup of tea just now, with my 
letters. I came to tell you, dear Mrs. Roy, that I fear 
I must leave you and our dear invalid at once. No, 
I won't come in or sit down, thank you ; I must be 
packing up my things." 

The widow went on, in her lazy tone, without the 
slightest appearance of haste or discomposure in her 
manner. She might have stood in that doorway for 
hours, and have been going to stand there for hours 
longer. " This letter,*' showing the one she held open 
in her hand, " is from Gabrielle Dumaresq ; you have 
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heard the name ? — my husband's widowed sister. I 
ought to have got it last night, but my servants were 
careless, I suppose. Poor Gabrielle has just come 
over from Belgium to place her little girl Clemence at' 
school in London, and the child has been taken sud- 
denly ill. I daresay it is another case of scarlet fever ; 
but at all events my sister-in-law begs me to come to 
her;" and Mrs. De Lona smiled calmly, as if she - 
would say, *' You see others appreciate me ! " She 
was quite aware of the little involuntary coldness 
which had crept over kind-hearted Aunt Bessie. 
*' She is a stranger in London, poor thing, and, alto- 
gether, I think I ought to go, and bring them both 
back with me, perhaps, by and by.*' 

" Of course we would not detain you a moment." 
Aunt Bessie was all kindliness and sympathy again, 
holding out a friendly hand to her visitor. " We are 
very, very grateful to you, as you know, my dear 
Laura, and always shall be, for your great and un- 
selfish kindness to our dear child, who now, thank 
God, needs nothing but the ordinary care which I can 
give ; but are you equal, yourself, to the fatigue of 
the journey to-day.? I don't wonder Madame 
Dumaresq is anxious to have you." 

" Oh, I am quite equal to anything that comes in 
my way," replied the widow, with a quiet little laugh. 
" Nothing ever hurts me. But I would not go if Vivia 
wanted me still. I have just been in to look at her, 
but I would not disturb her to say good-bye, she is 
sleeping so quietly. Tell her, dear Mrs. Roy, that 
I left my love for her, and hope on my return to see 
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her flitting about like her old bird-self again. Now I 
must go, for I shall have only time to see to some 
necessary directions at home, before the 10.50 up train 
starts. Good-bye, dear old friend ; your son will have 
gone to his office. Make my adieux to him too, 
please ; " and almost before bewildered Aunt Bessie 
had, with the slow precision of old age, quite finished 
tying her cap strings, and whilst Vivia was still gaining 
back her needful strength in that refreshing slumber, 
her late devoted nurse was on her way to new scenes, 
and debating in her own mind whether, when the 
child recovered, it would not be best to propose a 
run over to the Continent with her sister-in-law, 
for a little " distraction," instead of bringing her down 
to dull propriety in Zetminster ; and whether she 
should get her next bonnet in London, or send to 
Paris as usual ; also she wondered whether she should 
find a good cook in the lodgings Gabrielle had taken. 
Probably Madame Dumaresq had never thought of 
enquiring, and it might be too late to change. 

Human nature is many sided, you know, dear 
reader. Mrs. De Lona had not forgotten Vivia Leth- 
bridge. It was part of her plan to seejji to forget her 
for a time. She still thought of the lover of her youth 
with passionate regret, and of his brother's inter- 
ference with repressed bitterness. She still considered 
herself the victim of fate, a being set apart fiom l^er 
fellow creatures by cruel and unmerited suffering. 
But romance and reality went side by side in her life 
as in that of most others, and the impassioned heroine 
who had so impressed herself upon Vivia's shrinking 
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consciousness, was also the matter-of-fact, middle- 
aged woman, who studied her dress, and was very- 
particular about the way in which her dinner was 
cooked. 

We have nearly done with Mrs. De Lona. Let her 
go her way in peace, and enjoy her dinner at the end 
of her journey. Vivia's next meeting with her will 
not be on this side of the Channel. 



CHAPTER X. 



Mrs. De Lona had been gone some days, and Vivia, 
daily gaining ground, had been downstairs, had taken 
her first (drive, and was now enjoying the well-cooked 
mutton chop which Pacifique had brought in to the 
old sitting-room, while Aunt Bessie, after seeing her 
charge comfortably settled, had gone on in the car- 
riage to meet her sister, Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw, by 
appointment, in the town. 

Pacifique stood, with stout hands planted on her 
hips, and wide mouth displaying a gleaming array of 
white teeth, watching with evident satisfaction the 
progress of her young mistress's repast. 

" Now, Ma'mselle Veeva, you will have the fresh 
colour again, and the cheeks— like this ! " very need- 
lessly puffing out her own as she spoke. 

" Yes, I shall get like that picture Master Guy drew 
of me, if I don*t take care, Pacifique ; but I am going 
away soon for change of air, and I don't suppose I 
shall relish the German cooking as I do this." 
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" Ah, for that," replied the Belgian, with a contemp- . 
tuous shrug of her broad shoulders, " it is true ; the 
Germans are but poor beasts. But perhaps ma'mselle 
goes to Heidelberg ? There is. one very good restau- 
rant thtrtJ* 

" Why there particularly, Pacifique ? and what do 
you know about it ? " 

" I have been there, only one time, before that I am 
here ; let us see;" and Pacifique began to count on her 
fingers, **yes, it is nearly ten years. I come into 
England often with my mistress, who has one large 
family of children, and I quit her, and Jacques too." 

" Who was Jacques ? " asked Vivia, who had finished 
her chop, and was not disinclined for a chat with the 
old servant. 

** Ah, Jacques, it was the courier then! and he had 
the idea to marry me ; but you know well, ma'mselle, 
it was for the money he believed I had, and I had not 
that idea — I ! Still he was enough amusing, that boy, 
and we went together to dine at this restaurant — don't 
forget the name, Ma'mselle Veeva, ' The Two Fish.' 
You have one good dinner there." 

"But I suppose there are good hotels. I should 
not like to have to go out and hunt for my dinner 
always. What hotel did your mistress go to } '* 

"For the hotel .^ Ah, yes, it was enough good, 
' L'Hotel de Branneau.' It was not full then ; but 
many voyageurs had rested and gone. I remember," 
continued Pacifique, now in the full tide of her travel- 
ling reminiscences, " we talked much of an English 
gentleman, and his bride who had been very ill there." 
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" At your hotel ? " cried Vivia, with sudden interest. 
** Did she die there, Pacifique ?" 

" No, no ; she was very ill, they said. They believed 
that death would come ; but after some weeks she 
fortified a little, and her husband took her away." 

" He must have been very glad," remarked Vivia, 
rather languidly. Her sudden interest in Pacifique's 
gossip seemed to have died away. 

" There, that it is droll, ma'mselle," quickly returned 
the Belgian ; " they said that all the world astonished 
itself. They spoke much of this bride and bride- 
groom, because never in Heidelberg had they seen a 
handsomer pair. He was tall and fair, and she beau- 
tiful as an angel, with the hair and eyes dark ; and 
the day itself she fell ill she saved the life of a little 
German child, so they remembered her well, naturally, 
and when they come to depart, the gentleman he had 
the air sad and cold when he mounted into the car- 
riage after her, just as if she was really dead." 

" I suppose it made him sad to see her so ill." 

** Ah well, perhaps ; but they did not think that at 
Heidelberg. They said that he was inconstant, and 
had changed towards her because her beauty was 
gone. It is a saying, Ma'mselle Veeva, that with you 
others English, beauty is everything. But there ! I 
arrest myself here, and you are fatigued, and here is 
monsieur," cried Pacifique, hastily snatching up her 
tray, as Mr. Roy's step was heard in the hall. " Good 
repose, ma'mselle ; " and she hurried away. 

** All alone. Humming-bird," said Mr. Roy as he came 
in, looking pale and wan, Vivia thought ; but she had 
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been getting almost morbidly anxious about her uncle 
of late. 

" Aunt Bessie went to meet Aunt Felicia after our 
drive, and Pacifique has just this instant gone out with 
my empty tray. I have been eating like a wolf, 
Uncle Harold/' 

** You don't look much like one," he replied, taking 
a chair by her side, and stroking her delicate cheek 
with his hand. 

It was his usual caress, but what made Vivia now 
take that hand and raise it to her lips } Perhaps 
Pacifique's mention of Heidelberg had brought back 
Aunt Bessie's sad story of the lost bride to her 
thoughts. 

" No," she answered presently. " Guy would say I 
looked like a bad imitation of a boy, I suppose, with 
my cropped hair ; I must not see him before I go ? " 
and she raised her eyes to her uncle's face. 

" I think not, dear. You are a dangerous young lady 
still, according to some people's ideas, and it is best 
not to run the slightest risk. You would not like to 
leave a parting gift of illness to Guy or Millicent } " 

" Oh no, no;" and Vivia shuddered. " Dear Guy, and 
that kind, loving Milly." 

** And besides," added her uncle, " if you see one, 
you could not refuse to see all. There are Leonard's 
feelings to be considered." 

Vivia blushed ; a faint blush, like the reflection of 
a sunset cloud, not the bright vivid colour that rushes 
to a girl's cheek at the sudden mention of her lover's 
name. 
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*' He is not much vexed, is he ? " she said, timidly. 
But the timidity was for her uncle, not for the absent 
Leonard. 

" Is that the proper feeling for a discarded lover ? 
I don*t know," replied Mr. Roy, smiling at her confu- 
sion ; but at this she roused. 

" Now, Uncle Harold, you know Leonard never was 
in love, he only fancied I belonged to him, and I " 

** Did not share that fancy, eh } Well, dear, I be- 
lieve j'-ou are right there, though poor Leonard as yet 
does not see it, and I am quite sure that you were 
right in telling him what you really felt. Neither your 
parents nor his would have wished you to marry against 
your own inclinations ; and I think Leonard will get 
over it," added Mr. Roy, in a meditative tone. 

^'I am sure he will— listen !" and Vivia whispered 
a few words into her uncle^s ear ; a precaution hardly 
necessary, as Fidget, who was curled up at her feet, 
and Caro, her pet bullfinch, in his cage above, were 
the only other occupants of the room. 

Mr. Roy shook his head and smiled. 

'^ Ah, well, you will see,*' said Vivia, composedly ; 
" and you will write and tell me all about it, won't 
you } " 

" Do you think I am going to turn gossip in my 
old age, and for a little humming-bird like you } " he 
asked. *^I shall expect you, on the contrary, to write 
to me." 

" Of course I shall send you journal letters ; but I 
wish you were coming with us, and Aunt Bessie too. 
J have never been alone with Aunt Felicia;" and Vivia 
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looked a little doubtful as to her prospect of much 
enjoyment with that lady as sole companion. 

" My darling, she is very kind, and you will have 
the novelty of travelling ; and — ' who can tell ? * — ^you 
may meet with some adventures, or make some ro- 
mantic friendship, as young ladies do, you know." 

Vivia looked grave. " I feel very prosaic and 
matter-of-fact," she said, " and I am out of my teens, 
you know ; and I intend to live always with you and 
Aunt Bessie, and take care of Guy's children when he 
marries." 

** A very satisfactory programme for a young lady 
just out of her teens. You may tell me another tale 
when I run over to meet you in Paris three months 
hence." 

" No, indeed. Oh, Pacifique has been recommend- 
ing me a restaurant at " Vivia checked herself 

suddenly and blushed — painfully this time: how could 
she have been so careless as to forget her uncle's as- 
sociation with Heidelberg, she thought. 

" Pacifique recommending you a restaurant ? and 
where } " asked Mr. Roy. " Is it any secret I must 
not know, Vivia 1 " 

" No," replied Vivia, slowly ; and then seeing her 
uncle's surprised look, she took a sudden resolution, 
and went on in a very low tone, the colour deepening 
in her cheek, and the tears welling into her eyes. 
'* Uncle Harold, you remember when you began telling 

me what you promised about that " She hesitated ; 

she could not bring herself to say Uncle Hubert, and 
did not like to call Uncle Harold's brother " that man." 
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Mr. Roy had turned a shade paler than usual, but 
he only said, very quietly, "About my brother 
Hubert ? " 

" Yes. I told you then that I had heard it from 
Aunt Bessie ; I thought it would save you from speak- 
ing about what was painful;" and the poor girl flushed 
as hotly as if she had been convicted of forgery herself. 

" Yes, dear, I understood, it was a kindly thought ; 
what more ? " Mr. Roy had a quiet lawyer-like way 
of getting at facts, and Vivia at least never disputed 
that tone. 

" Aunt Bessie told me — of another trouble ; and 
Pacifique spoke — of Heidelberg." Vivia here glanced 
timidly at her uncle, and then hid her face on his 
shoulder. When she heard his voice again, she started 
away in sudden pain ; it seemed to her vivid fancy 
that he might have been standing over an open grave, 
looking down upon the coffin of his lost bride. 

" When was Pacifique at Heidelberg 1 and what did 
she tell you } " 

Vivia answered at once, forcing herself to speak 
in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone. " She was there 
nearly ten years ago, and she heard a great deal of 
an English bride and bridegroom, who had gone 
away." Vivia almost screamed now, for her uncle's 
sudden grasp pressed the rings into her delicate flesh. 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed, " have I found a 
clue at last.^ and this woman, who has been under 
my roof so long ! Vivia, tell me quickly : what did 
Pacifique see or hear of her ? " 

"Oh, Uncle Harold, she saw nothing; they had 
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gone, and the people at the hotel said she was ill 
when they left, and he, her husband, did not seem to 
care much." 

Mr. Roy loosened his grasp, and sank back in his 
chair; there was no hope — none, and this sudden 
gleam had only shown him more plainly the depth 
of his bereavement. 

Vivia looked at him in trembling awe; she had 
never seen her calm, quiet uncle so unreserved, and 
she knew he must be suffering terribly. 

Presently he roused himself, and met her look. 
" Poor child," he said, pitifully, as if he would spend 
on her the compassion he could not waste on himself, 
"you are living in the shadow of other people's 
troubles ; it is time you went away from them all." 

Vivia clasped her arms round his neck, and burst 
into tears. ** Aunt Bessie did tell me," she sobbed, 
** and I am so very, very sorry for you. But oh, Uncle 
Harold, won't you meet her in heaven V^ 

He was silent for a moment, then he said, very 
gently, " Dear, it is my daily prayer that I may meet 
her on earth ^;'^/. The bridegroom Pacifique spoke 
of was myself.*' 



CHAPTER XL 

We often hear complaints, in the present day, of the 
dulness and monotony of life and all things pertaining 
thereto. Human beings, men and women, have been 
likened to pebbles on the sea-shore (one of the said 
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pebbles of course being larger than the rest, and 
having drifted to its vantage ground of observation), 
swayed to and fro by the action of the winds and 
waves, and ground together until each and all are 
reduced to prttty nearly the same smooth mediocrity 
in size and shape. There are no giants now. We are 
all equally commonplace, seeing with our neighbours' 
eyes, and hearing with our neighbours' ears, and, as 
Coleridge says (we might as well remember that he 
said it in his "Ode to Dejection"), "we receive but 
what we give, and in our life alone does nature 
(human nature?) live." Now, is this truef Has there 
ever, on the contrary, been any age, since our world's 
history began, more varied in its features, more redun- 
dant with individual force of character and expression? 
In the days of our forefathers, which we look back to 
through a golden haze of uncertainty, getting dazzled 
eyes and aching heads for our pains, it might have 
been easy enough to draw the line between two great 
classes, and whoever did not belong to the one must 
of necessity be counted in the other. In religion, in 
politics, in matters of taste, men and women were 
massed together ; a man was either a Whig or a 
Tory, a High Churchman or a Low Churchman, 
a man of fashion or a philosophical recluse: there 
were two clearly-defined roads to travel on, and if 
you did not find your friends on the one, you knew 
they must be on the other. But now ! Each one 
requires a clear space in which to walk and fiourish 
above and around him the new banner of thought and 
opinion which he has evolved, he will tell you, out of 
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his own consciousness. So far from imitatingr our 
neighbours, we utterly disdain to agree with them. 
One who calls himself a Liberal-Conservative (no 
wonder double terms have double meanings) hotly 
disputes the propositions of a Conservative who is only 
liberal in feeling. Another who is a High Churchman 
will find in five out of six churches which he may enter 
a different ritual, established, and a different doctrine 
taught by the individual priests who have set up their 
individual banners in the religious world. And in 
matters of taste and fashion ! The endless absurdities 
in which we indulge are only less to be marvelled at 
than the exhaustless ingenuity which creates and dis- 
plays them. If there are no giants in our days, there 
are at least high aspiring figures, who mount the 
cot/ternus of modern life with far more readiness 
than did the tragic actors of old, and adding to them 
the schoolboy stilts, their very unevenness of tread 
only marks them out the more. There is, indeed, a 
general cry for " uniformity," but as well might one 
expect the freed waters of those American rivers which 
dash exultingly forth from their winter imprisonment 
when the spring thaw comes, to subside again into icy 
calm, as the men and women of this fast-advancing 
nineteenth century to clothe themselves in Uniformity. 
Even that well-known and long-established class, the 
class of " old maids," is split up into numerous varie- 
ties, and no longer presents its awe-inspiring phalanx 
of rigid spinsters whose thin lips had too effectually 
conned their prescribed lesson of "prunes and prism" 
to be capable of breaking into smiles over the follies 
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of men and women " in love." An old maid now has 
her individuality also : she quits with unhesitating step 
her place in the ranks to cut out her own private path 
through the world's labyrinth: she no longer cherishes 
that esprit de corps which made it dangerous for an out- 
sider to hazard the slightest remark in disparagement 
of the state of single blessedness in her hearing ; she 
thinks there are many/n?^ and cons to be considered, 
and obligingly offers to discuss them with you ; she 
will "agree to differ" with philosophical calmness, 
looking upon you (if she be still of uncertain age), not 
as a dangerous monster to be avoided, or as a desir- 
able protector to be secured, but as " a man and a 
brother," to be met on equal ground, — except that she 
probably stands in high-heeled boots, and you do not. 
Old maids, in short, are strong-minded, or weak- 
minded, inclined to one 'ism or another 'ism, sociable 
or recluse in their habits ; but they are these individu- 
ally, not collectively as in past times ; and if there be 
still one remaining point of likeness between them, it 
is this — they seldom know themselves, still more 
seldom expect you to know, that they are growing 
old. 

Certainly Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw was in a state of 
happy ignorance on this subject ; the happier and the 
more complete from the fact of her having once been 
a " beauty," and she had walked in the halo of that 
beauty so long that time had passed by her unper- 
ceived. She had come into the world, too, on the 
twenty-ninth of February, and when she did attempt 
to count up her anniversaries for the information of 
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her friends, it may be easily imagined that her belief 
in her own youthfulness was only confirmed. She 
still looked pleasantly into the mirror where the large 
short-sighted blue eyes, to which many a languishing 
suitor had addressed his pathetic sonnets in years 
gone by, beheld, and were satisfied with, the shadow of 
former loveliness. The abundant fair hair had always 
been of a very light hue, and as Mrs. Felicia herself 
naively observed that it grew lighter instead of darker 
with succeeding years, there was no need for her 
friends to remark that the once pale gold had given 
way to silver, nor that steadily advancing wrinkles 
had withered the damask roses on the still delicate 
cheeks. She held her small, slight figure erect, and 
walked or rather danced over the ground with the 
springing elastic step of a girl in her teens ; that step, 
indeed, gave the key to her whole character, which 
was bright, shallow, and sparkling as a mountain 
rivulet. 

Nothing sank deeply with Mrs. Felicia, for there were 
no depths in her nature for joy or sorrow to sink into. 
She was ten, and looked at a little distance at least 
twenty, years younger than her sister, Mrs. Roy ; but 
then, kindly Aunt Bessie possessed that indescribable 
charm which seems the peculiar property of matrons, 
who have merged their individual joys and sorrows 
in those of others still dearer than themselves, and 
have found in so doing the deep heart-repose which 
asks nothing from the outer world. 

Now Mrs. Felicia asked a great deal ; but we need 
not further dilate upon the charactei* of a lady with 
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whom we are about to take a journey, and shall pro- 
bably see a great deal of. Let us rather turn into the 
sunny morning-room where quiet Millicent Eden is 
engaged in writing out travelling labels for her aunt's 
numerous boxes and parcels, and Leonard Clissauld 
is standing by, watching her with a look of weary 
indecision in his handsome young face. Millicent 
glanced at him across the table, and her little firm 
mouth quivered into a smile. 

" Do you see what you are doing, Leonard 1 If 
you tear up those directions as soon as I write them, 
what will Aunt Felicia say?" 

Leonard looked down now, and perceived to his 
confusion that the table was strewn with little bits of 
parchment which he had been absently destroying. 

'* I beg your pardon," he said, hastily, " let me write 
some more for you ; " and he sat down at once to do 
it. Millicent pushed some blank labels towards him. 
"Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw! — does she want her name 
in full ? Passenger to — ^where .^" 

" Paris via Newhaven and Dieppe ; they stay in 
Paris a week, you know." 

" Yes, I know— there;" and he pushed three or four 
labels across again. "I suppose those will do? What 
do you think of my running over to Paris, too, 
Millicent?" 

" I think it would be foolish," she quietly replied. 
" If you take my advice you will do what Vivia asks — 
not attempt to see or correspond with her for a whole 
year. As your dep6t is to be moved to Dover in 
September, you will not necessarily come in each 
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other's way ; then after getting out of the groove in 
which you have both run so long together, you will 
be better able to see whether it will suit you to return 
to it for life. Vivia would never walk into anything 
blindfold, you know." 

" What a Solon you are, Milly ! " said Leonard, 
lifting his eyebrows in surprise. " I had no idea you 
could lay down the law and speak so sternly.*' 

Millicent got up from the table, gathering the labels 
in her little black silk apron as she rose. 

^* You are only a boy after all," she replied, quite 
Ignoring his remark, " or you would see that Vivia's 
plan is the only sensible one. You were engaged by 
proxy, as it were, just because other people thought 
of it for you. Nothing would induce me to marry 
under such circumstances, and I really don't believe 
either of you ever was in love with the other !" 

" Well, but after all, Millicent — and you need not 
call me a boy when you are only nineteen yourself — 
those kings and princes who married by proxy were 
none the worse for it, and I am quite sure Vivia and 
I always liked each other." 

"Do you think liki7ig enough.? I should think 
married people required rather more than that ;" and 
Millicent turned as she was going out at the door to 
confront Leonard with the sober dogmatical look of 
a young judge. " Just fancy, Leonard, what it would 
be to live always, day after day and year after year, 
with a person you only Miked."* 

Leonard looked at her, and then said, rather irrele- 
vantly, " You don't intend to be an old maid, do you, 
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Milly? I wonder what sort of person you would 
marry.** 

From this question and their whole conversation 
it may be gathered that Millicent and Leonard were, 
at present at least, on very easy brotherly and 
sisterly terms together. Millicent answered as quietly 
as if he had only asked if she would take a walk ; 
but then, she was naturally quiet and undemonstrative, 
hdlding very decided opinions in her prettily-shaped 
little head, and accustomed to act as mediator and 
adviser-general amongst the juniors of their family 
party, though she was only Guy s senior in years. 

" No, I intend to marry some day ; but * the sort of 

person,' as you say, would be '' MiUy paused, as 

if she found a difficulty after all in describing her 
choice. 

"Very dififerent from me, I suppose.^** said Leonard, 
with a little conscious laugh. 

"Much older than myself, to begin with,*' Milhcent 
went on, without apparently heeding his remark. 
** Then he would have distinguished himself in some 
way, — not necessarily in fighting, you know, biit just 
to show that he had strength to take care of himself 
and another person too. I should not care much 
about his looks ; but if he could not control his own 
temper, he certainly would not do for me. I can't 
think of anything more just now, Leonard, and you 
are making me waste my time ; Aunt FeHcia will be 
wondering what I am about.** 

The door opened behind her as she spoke, and in 
lurst, not Aunt Felicia, but Guy. 
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"Oh Milly ! " he exclaimed, "you had better make 
haste, there's that comical Prudence ringing her hands 
in despair, because Aunt Fee will persist in taking 
the parrot with her. What a nice noise poor V. will 
have, to be sure." 

" She must not," said Millicent, in a resolute tone. 
"Just take these labels into the hall, Guy, and fasten 
them on the boxes you will see there, while I go 
upstairs;" and away flew Millicent, fully determined 
to avert, if possible, Polly's flight to the Continent. 

She found no small commotion in the upper part 
of the house : Mrs. Felicia's bedroom door was wide 
open, and opposite to it, perched on a large trvmk 
which did not quite close owing to the superabundance 
or ill-arrangement of its contents, was that lady 
herself, alternately humming a tune, talking to her 
parrot (who from his neighbouring perch screamed 
back to her), and giving directions to her little Welsh 
maid, whom she had picked up (Mrs. Felicia was 
constantly picking up something on her travels) 
somewhere in the mountains. 

" Well come and welcomt, sweet 'Scent !" she cried, 
in her usual quaint style of address, as Millicent 
appeared. 

Mrs. Felicia liked everything that was fanciful and 
suggestive, and if she could contrive to alter her 
friends' names without actually depriving them of 
them altogether, she invariably did so. She signed 
herself, as we have seen, to her intimates, "your faith- 
ful Fee ;" and anyone who had seen her now would 
have said that she might have passed for Cinderella's 

n 
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godmother at least Her small slight figure arrayed 
in green silk, with a light mantle thrown over it, and 
on her head a fancifully- shaped hat, she sat holding 
a little cane — which might have done duty for a 
wand — in her hand, and occasionally menacing the 
parrot with it. Prudence stood before her, literally, 
as Guy had said, wringing her hands, and now she 
looked round imploringly at Millicent — 

" My lady, Miss Eden," she cried, ** ask her if she 
will take that pird ; we shall have so much pother as 
never was, and I have peen and counted over the 
P^iggage already, and we have purdened ourselves 
with nine ; what can we do more with a pird and a 
Poll and a cage?" and poor Prudence cast up her 
hands in despair. 

Mrs. Felicia laughed, but she looked a little angry 
too. 

"Come here, you silly Pruduuce;"* and Polly imme- 
diately caught up and repeated in her harshest tones, 
"dunce, dunce!" 

" Quite right, Polly ; *' and his mistress nodded to 
him. "You are a dunce, Pru, or you would have 
packed this trunk better.*' 

"Oh!" groaned the much enduring maiden, ''when 
my lady threw in all those pig things herself." 

" My garden of Eden," continued the fairy, bran- 
dishing her wand and tapping her dainty little feet 
against the trunk on which she was sitting, "I am 
going to take my bird of wisdom, as you hear." 

" Hear !" screamed Polly, who had been taught to 
catch up words in this fashion. 
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" No, sir, hear ME now, not you ; put him in his 
cage, Pru, and throw a cloth over him/' 

The parrot of course objected to this proceeding, 
and attempted, loudly exclaiming, to bite the maid's 
finger ; but at last he was secured and silenced, and 
his mistress went on. 

" To take him for two reasons : first, I think our 
dear little humming-bird will be cheered by the 
companionship of a fellow and feathered biped — you 
take me?" and Mrs. Felicia laughed merrily at her 
own wit ; " and secondly, it will be such an excellent 
opportunity for improving his education. Children, 
you know, are taken abroad to acquire foreign lan- 
guages, and why not birds t Pru makes a great fuss, 
poor thing, because she thinks of her own trouble, 
but of course that won't be much." 

Mrs. Felicia was never consciously unkind or selfish, 
but as she had never had anyone but herself to think of 
— others coming only outside, as it were, to the once 
spoilt child, and then spoilt beauty — she did from mere 
want of thought occasionally overstrain the powers of 
those around her. On the whole, however, she was 
a kind and even indulgent mistress, fond of bestowing 
favours, and liberal to a fault ; and her servants, though 
they grumbled occasionally, willingly put up with 
small evils for the sake of the substantial good they 
secured. Taking the parrot, however, on a conti- 
nental tour was just **a little peyond," as Pru would 
have phrased it; and Millicent, very much concerned 
on her cousin's account, quickly interposed with as 
much tact as she could command. 
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" Dear Aunt Felicia, it was very kind of you to 
think of Vivia's pleasure ; but I don't think she could 
bear Polly's noise now/' 

"Not just at first, dear, I daresay; but then, we 
will keep him covered in his cage, and afterwards, 
when we are settled, and our invalid is an invalid no 
longer, — as of course will very soon be the case, — we 
shall trip forth merrily together, over hill and through 
dell, with our damsels behind us, and the bird on our 
wrist, like the ladies of olden times, — only their birds 
were stupid dumb falcons, and ours can hold sweet 
converse with us, you know ! " 

" Sweet converse — that noisy, screaming bird ! " 
thought Millicent ; but she knew by experience that 
Aunt Felicia was not easily reasoned with : what she 
herself liked she took for granted other people would 
like also. It had not been without some hesitation 
and misgivings that. Mrs. Roy had accepted her 
kindly-meant offer to take Vivia abroad with her, 
and an additional companion would have been a great 
boon to the young girl herself; but the infectious 
nature of her illness necessitated a more lengthened 
separation from her cou«in, who would otherwise have 
joined the party, and neither Mrs. Roy nor her stepson 
could leave home at the time: all they could do was to 
send a trustworthy maid with Vivia, who would look 
well after her health and comfort, and for the rest 
the novelty of travel and her spinster aunt's declared 
desire to study her charming humming-bird's taste and 
p'easure in everything, if she were only entrusted to 
her care, gave them confidence that the trip on the 
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whole would be both enjoyable and beneficial to the 
cherished invalid. 

MilHcent Eden knew well that if Aunt Felicia did 
carry out her intention of starting with her parrot, 
Vivias home guardians would peremptorily insist 
upon stopping its journey at Zetminster ; but she 
wanted to prevent the annoyance of any discussion 
there to all parties, and especially she wished that 
Vivia might be spared seeing or hearing anything 
unpleasant at the very outset of her journey. With 
her usual quiet gentleness, she approached Mrs. Felicia 
now as if not thinking of disputing her will, and 
offered to give her aid in closing the trunk, which 
still, in spite or in ridicule of the little lady's pressure, 
gaped obstinately open. 

" Thank you, dear," chirped Mrs. Felicia. " I think 
if you just come and sit on the other end we shall 
equalise the weight, and then the thing is done ; you 
see, I can't spread myself over the whole box at once. 
Look ! we can fancy ourselves riding off on the little 
white horse ! " and she danced up and down on the 
trunk very much as she had danced up and down in 
her saddle in former days, when she was an acknow- 
ledged leader among horsewomen. 

" Let me first arrange your silk cloak here," said 
Millicent ; " it is falling out a little, you see." 

" Ah, to be sure ! " cried Mrs. Felicia, instantly dis- 
mounting from her hobby-horse and looking well 
pleased as her swift-fingered niece dexterously re- 
folded and replaced the articles which had hindered 
her trunk from* closing, and then quickly shut and 
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locked it " You are sent to my help, sweet * Scent, as 
usual ; Pru and I never thought of that simple remedy! 
Now, dear, what next? Shall we at once descend and 
take some refreshment before it is time to be 'off, off, 
and away;'" and the lively little spinster danced 
about the room humming the remaining bars of the 
song as she went 

"Yes; but. Aunt Felicia," said Millicent, "before 
you decide upon taking Polly, have you thought of 
what Miss Manning was saying the other day about 
his being such a protection to the house ? You know 
you had been telling her how he called out directly 
those boys came in last Sunday week to rob your 
carnation bed, and she said she had often noticed as 
she sat at her window in the summer that Polly let 
no one enter the garden without remark, and she 
thought he must be as good as a watch-dog for you 
by day/' 

" To be sure, so she did ; and now I come to 
remember, it will never do for me to take him away," 
said Mrs. Felicia, standing in the doorway and putting 
a considering finger up to her lip. " How glad I am 
you mentioned it, my dear — servants are so careless, 
and dear Poll not being seen on his perch to scare 
them away, all the little ragamuffins round the country 
would come and carry off my flowers before I returned. 
Well, dear Vivia won't be much disappointed, I hope; 
but I don't think, by the way, I mentioned my inten- 
tion of taking him ; I meant it for a pleasant surprise 
— 'what the eye doesn't see (or the ear doesn't hear, I 
must add) the heart doesn't grieve for/ we'll trust : so 
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Pru, remember — study your name, leave Polly at 
home, and say nothing to Miss Vivia when we get to 
Zetminster." 

With this parting injunction Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw 
tripped downstairs, Millicent following her with the 
grateful Prudence crying in the rear, as she whipped 
off the cover from Polly's cage, and astonished that 
offended biped by the unusual gift of a piece of 
sugar,— 

"Indeed then. Miss, I will pe sure to tell Miss 
Lethpridge what a penevolent friend you have peen, 
and now I can take my preath easy/' 

" Here you are. Aunt Felicia," cried Guy, who was 
standing in the hall with Leonard, critically surveying 
the luggage; "won't your name be well known all 
over the Continent ! You had better telegraph to each 
station you are going to stop at, that they may put on 
an extra staff of porters; it's a pity I'm not going 
with you to see that you're not robbed." 

" My dear young Sir Guy of Warwick," responded 
his aunt, " I must leave you to look after my belongings 
here instead, with Polly, you know;" and she nodded 
mischievously at Guy, who had often laughingly vowed 
vengeance against the spoilt pet for shouting out 
" What a Guy ! " whenever he appeared, and added 
sotto voce to Leonard as she took his arm into the 
dining-room, " I don't know which is the most noisy 
of the two ! " 

Lads of fifteen are very apt to jar occasionally upon 
the sensitive nerves of their spinster relatives, and 
poor Aunt Felicia alternated between feelings of pride 
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in her handsome young nephew, and shrinking dread 
of his vociferous ways ; most people would have 
thought a parrot more trying on that score than even 
a schoolboy, but then, maiden ladies are pecuh'ar in 
the matter of pets, and Mrs. Felicia could not ex- 
tinguish Guy, as she could Poll at any moment, by 
throwing a cloth over him. 

"Good-bye, Pru," he shouted, as that demure 
little maid was following her mistress, whom Leonard 
was politely handing into the carriage, and Millicent 
standing by was repeating her messages to Vivia. 
" Don't get eaten up by a /^^r before you come back ; 
and mind your Ps, and the Qs will take care of them- 
selves." 

" Oh, Master Guy, what a poy you are ; I think 
perhaps your Aunt Pessie will pe aple to make you 
and that pird pehave yourselves when she comes ! " 

"Well, perhaps she will," was the young gentle- 
man's parting retort, " but I shan't have to ask par- 
don, as you will, Pru," — " Barden " being the name of 
Vivia's attendant, which the Welsh girl always turned 
into Pardon. 

It had been arranged that, to save Vivia any unne- 
cessary bustle or fatigue, the travellers were to meet 
at the station only, Mr. Roy taking his niece first, and 
Aunt Bessie waiting at home to accompany her sister 
and receive her injunctions, which were sure to be 
lengthy, as to the household arrangements at The 
Rosery, for Mrs. Roy was going out there to join 
Millicent and Guy while the house in Zetminster 
underwent a thorough purifying, and her stepson 
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had promised to ride out every evening and sleep 
there. 

Since the day of Mr. Roy's surprising disclosure, 
Vivia's indifference to the journey, which she looked 
upon more as a necessary part of her restoration to 
health than as a pleasure in itself, had changed into 
vehement impatience to be off. Her uncle had told 
her nothing more at the time, and she saw that the 
subject was far too painful for him to continue with 
the chance of being interrupted at any moment ; but 
seeing how thoroughly her interest was awakened, 
and knowing that she had been already put in posses- 
sion of great part of his life's story by others, he had 
promised to write her an account of the rest to take 
with her on the journey. Painful as it had been to 
him to go over that part, and to see before him in his 
own writing the record of a trial under which he was 
still writhing, it was only due to the brave girl who. 
had so lovingly offered him her utmost aid, and who 
had already been initiated into the mystery of thati 
vicarious suffering which generous natures are not 
unfrequently called upon to endure ; and perhaps a 
hope — only half acknowledged to himself at first when 
Vivia suggested it, but since then assuming increasing 
possibility (he would not allow himself to say pro- 
bability), — had made the task less oppressive. 

Vivia herself, with all the eagerness of youth and 
the impulse of her own ardent temperament, from 
the moment she understood that the loss her uncle 
had so grieved over was not the irreparable one of 
death, had jumped to the conclusion, not allowing her 
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thoughts to dwell upon the lapse of years that had 
intervened, that it would all come right again, and, 
moreover, that she herself was destined to be the 
instrument in the righting process. If Mrs. Harold 
Roy still lived, why should not Vivia meet her ? and 
once met, whatever might be the cause of her separa- 
tion from her husband (Vivia knew from the tone in 
which he spoke that he had never agreed to it), the 
warm-hearted Irish girl trusted so to appeal to her 
feelings, that reconciliation and reunion would follow 
as a matter of course. 

Her projected journey became now in her eyes an 
important mission, and it was fortunate that Barden, 
the old servant selected by Mrs. Roy to accompany 
her niece, was fully awake to the importance of her 
mission ; for Aunt Bessie's parting injunctions not to 
overstrain her newly-regained strength, to avoid 
fatigue, and to be especially on her guard against 
damp feet, were scarcely heard by her niece, whose 
thoughts were chiefly intent upon the expected letter, 
which Mr. Roy, true to his promise, put into her 
hand at starting. 

" God bless you, my child,*' he said, *' and send you 
home again safe and strong ; *^ and without another 
word he bent down and kissed her, and then hurried 
away to help Miss Felicia in the disposal of some of 
her numerous packages. 

Aunt Bessie's farewells were more lengthy, and 
there was a suspicious redness about the eyelids as 
her motherly gaze followed the young girl who was 
going far away from her loving care; but railway 
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travelling, happily for all, since partings are so much 
more frequent now-a-days, encourages no exhibition 
save that of its own steam, and while that is bursting 
out in irrepressible sobs and cries, the iron hand of 
necessity compels the hurried passengers to expend 
all their available energies in securing places for them- 
selves and their luggage, and the threatened separa- 
tion from our goods and chattels seems more trying 
for the moment than the parting from friends and 
relatives. 

Off at last :— 

" The train swept on, 
Athrob with effort, trembling with resolve : 
The fierce denouncing whistle wailing on. 
And dying off, smothered in the shuddering dark." 

Mrs. Felicia had a nervous dread of tunnels, and 
as they quickly encountered one Vivia had full 
employment in trying to distract her thoughts 
from possible danger to life or limb, by entering into 
a lively conversation, and she was rewarded as they 
emerged again into the light by the grateful little 
lady exclaiming, — 

" Well, here we are in welcome daylight again, and 
really I never passed through a tunnel so pleasantly, 
thanks to you, dear humming-bird ; I was just 
beginning to regret dear Poll as we entered it, and I 
daresay he would not have cheered me as you have 
done in the dark." 

Vivia looked round at their fellow passengers. Two 
of them were in animated converse ; one, a large 
burly man, whose rough advent had raised a murmur 
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of discontent, had been half thrown, half thrust into 
the carriage just as they were about to start, and had 
come tumbling over the errant limbs of two school- 
boys towards a small gentleman in the corner, who 
cleverly avoided being sat upon, in a non-legal sense, 
by stooping to pick up the hat which had preceded its 
owner, and then rose and presented it with a low bow 
and a twinkle in his half-averted eye. The larg^ 
man looked bewildered for a moment, and then hisf 
broad face shone v/ith delight as he ejaculated, — 

" Little Arthur Holmes, by all the powers ! Eh, 
man, but I'm glad ;" and seizing his friend's hand he 
immediately subsided into the only vacant seat next 
him, and they had at once plunged into a sea of 
school-day reminiscences, to the great edification and 
enjoyment of the schoolboys of the present day, who 
were evidently returning, in no willing frame of mind, 
to the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

Besides these four there were only a mild-eyed 
Sister of Charity, who had apparently passed the 
second-class carriages, which would have been her 
own choice, out of consideration for the timid-look- 
ing child whom she held by the hand, and who now 
seemed pleased that their half of the carriage was 
only shared by Vivia and her aunt, instead of the 
formidable schoolboys. With the usual indifference 
of British travellers to their chance companions by 
the way, the two friends so unexpectedly brought 
together went on chatting very unreservedly while 
the train sped on after the manner of express trains 
in general, snorting out its unmeasured disdain of all 
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slower going conveyances, and the travellers settled 
themselves as best they could to ensure all possible 
comfort in their temporary prison. 

" Well, we had not met now if I had had my way," 
the big man said, in his loud, hearty voice, as he 
looked round the carriage with the complacent cheery 
air of a man whose temper and digestion are equally 
perfect, and brought his large hand down upon his 
massive knee with a report that made the pale child 
start and roused the schoolboys* admiration afresh. 
*• I had more than half a mind to knock down that 
porter fellow for crowding me in here/' 

" In all peace and good-will, and/r^ bono publico y of 
course," rejoined his friend; "but the public, not to 
say the porter, might have objected, nevertheless." 

" Ay, ay. Master Arthur, you were always a very 
David flinging your smooth stones at poor Goliath. 
IVe not forgotten our old school nick-names." 

"Nor David's impotent wrath when you walked off 
with his best Sunday hat, leaving your own large 
extinguisher in its stead } I knew your hat before I 
looked in your face." 

Goliath's laugh rolled through the carriage loud 
and long. 

"You're a clever fellow, David, and a lawyer to boot, 
but all men's brains can't be packed into small com- 
pass, you know. The saying is, * Large hats to the 
north, small hats to the south,' and the reason, as a 
canny Yorkshireman once told me, * They've not over 
much brain to cover down there 1 ' " 

" You countrymen are complimentary," said Mr. 
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Holmes; "that matches the speech of a lecturer I 
once heard at a small town in Greenshire ; he com- 
pared the audience, whom he was trying to rouse for 
some charitable purpose, to stones deeply imbedded 
in the soil, isolated from each other, and when drawn 
forth thickly encrusted with their native clay ; while 
the men in the north — the manufacturing districts he 
especially alluded to — were like the pebbles on the 
sea shore, banded together, stirred by every wave, 
sharpened and polished by constant friction with each 
other. In other words, the north was stirring and 
active, the south dull and phlegmatic. It struck me 
as rather an odd style of address, but it took never- 
theless, judging from the collection." 

*' The simile might cut both ways though ; those 
heavy stones, once moved, would carry weight at least ; 
and any schoolboy might chuck away half-a-dozen of 
the pebbles. I rather wonder that the lecturer did not 
succeed in stirring up his audience to turn him out of 
doors." 

" They take things coolly in Greenshire," replied the 
lawyer ; " and there are, as you would infer, two sides 
to everything." 

''Especially where lawyers are concerned, — eh.^" 
added his friend. 

" Of course ; and a lawyer's business is to give due 
attention to both," was the demure rejoinder. " For 
a shrewd north-countryman, Brent, you are lamentably 
imbedded in your native prejudices. I am afraid to 
ask if you object to a cigar ? " 

" Not I," was the hearty reply ; '' and if these ladies 
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will kindly allow us to shut the door of the com- 
partment, I think we might try one now without 
annoying them." 

Mrs. Felicia was very much shocked. 

" Gentlemen," she began in indignant tones ; but 
looking, as she had not done before, fully into the 
Yorkshireman's face, the tone changed into one of 
gratified surprise, and she exclaimed : " Mr. Brent ! I 
should not have anticipated such an ungallant proposal 
from you.^' 

Mr. Brent, like many "great " men, was painfully 
timid when brought face to face with the gentler sex ; 
and he now coloured crimson as he gradually recog- 
nised in the faded little lady who smiled playfully up 
in his face, the once admired belle, whose hand he had 
often sought at country balls, and whose heart he 
had for a time imagined might also have been given 
into his keeping. All thoughts of the ci^ar were of 
course given up. In the readiest words he could 
muster, the burly Yorkshireman expressed at once 
his delight in meeting the lady and his distress 
at having been on the point of giving dire offence. 
And Mrs. Felicia, with that happy shortsightedness 
of hers, was spared all uncomfortable misgivings as 
to the effect of her altered appearance upon her old 
admirer, and chatted on in her usual sprightly manner, 
completely engrossing his attention for the remainder 
of their journey to London. Vivia — at first much 
amused by the lively conversation which ensued, and 
by the characteristic way in which her aunt con- 
trived to turn all their allusions to old times to 
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panegyrics upon herself; seeing also that the satirical 
little Mr. Holmes from his corner was laying in a 
fund of future raillery from the scene enacted before 
him — felt little fatigue or weariness ; but her newly- 
acquired strength was not yet equal to the exertion of 
several hours' journey, and she was very glad when 
they arrived at their half-way station, and Barden 
^nd Prudence appeared with very needful refresh- 
ment. They slept that night in London ; and great 
was Mrs. Felicia's pleasure on finding that her old 
admirer was actually on his way to Paris, — greater 
still her satisfaction when on mentioning that she and 
her niece intended crossing over from Newhaven, 
because the route from Dieppe to Paris was so much 
preferable to the others, Mr. Brent begged permission 
to accompany them, and make himself useful by the 
way. The lively little spinster was so elated at this 
unexpected revival of youthful recollections, that she 
felt equal, as she declared, to anything, and no longer 
dreaded the crossing, the anticipation of which had 
filled her with secret anxiety. Besides her nervous- 
ness, she was a bad sailor ; and Mr. Brent had assured 
her that an infallible remedy for sea-sickness was a 
dose of champagne taken in a bumper. 

" Very well, Mr. Brent," she exclaimed, putting her 
neatly-gloved hand coquettishly in the broad palm of 
her old admirer, as the train glided out of the Victoria 
Station on their way to Newhaven, " it is a bargain 
then, if you can contrive that I shall cross the Channel 
for the first time in my life without having to succumb 
to that horrible maladie de nier^ I will forgive and 
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forget your having very nearly caused my death 
at that fancy ball— we need not say how many years 
ago for the benefit of my sweet niece here — when, 
as bluff King Harry, you all but knocked me down 
in the cotillon. Ah, don't blush. You were always a 
man of weight, you know, and I shall be grateful to 
you for the rest of my life." 

" Then I say. Long live the Queen of the Fairies ! " 
rejoined Mr. Brent, with unwonted gallantry, seizing 
her hand with his old-fashioned deference and carry- 
ing it to his lips ; and Vivia looked on at the little 
episode with the mingled surprise and amusement 
which young people naturally entertain at any 
exhibition of sentiment on the part of their 
elders. 

The boat did not start till midnight, but our 
travellers were glad to go on board as soon as they 
left the train, and settle themselves in their places. 
The day had been intensely hot ; and Harden, who 
watched over her young mistress with the vigilance 
of a sheep dog and the gravity of a Turk — or shall we 
say of a British matron } (for she had married from 
Mrs. Roy's house, and having no children, and her 
husband being a thriving upholsterer, she had retired 
into a state of dignified seclusion, from whence she 
had only emerged at the call of her old mistress) — 
fully prepared to do battle in a dignified way against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil — three mysterious 
powers which she gravely maintained, after reading 
through some marvellously abridged accounts of the 
countries they were likely to visit, would henceforth 

12 
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mean to her the French, the Germans, and the 
Italians ! Barden, then, was graciously pleased to 
indulge Vivia's desire to remain on board all night ; 
the more so, as her secret scorn of " old Miss 01<;iler- 
shaw's vagaries " made her willing to keep her charge 
as much apart from that lady as their travelling 
companionship would allow; and nothing would 
have induced Mrs. Felicia, notwithstanding her 
enthusiastic admiration of nature, to remain on deck 
in the dark, looking down on the deep water, which 
might for aught she knew be her destined grave! 
So Vivia was well wrapped up in shawls and cloaks, 
and cosily ensconced in a sort of extempore couch, 
arranged under the joint supervision of Barden and 
the good-natured Mr. Brent, who then disappeared 
below, at the earnest request of Prudence, to enter- 
tain " my lady '' until it should be time to administer 
her dose. Vivia was just in that state of convalescence 
when the repose of a night at sea, in such glorious 
July weather as they were now experiencing, and 
after the noise and bustle of their previous journey 
by rail more especially, was doubly delightful. She 
felt no fatigue or weariness ; the fresh sea-air was 
deliciously bracing after the confinement of the train. 
And when Mr. Brent rejoined her, as they began 
slowly to move out of the harbour, he found her 
leaning over the ship's side in an ecstacy of delight, 
watching the trail of phosphorescent light which their 
progress stirred up from the deep. 

" Is it not glorious } " she exclaimed ; " and we 
might fancy ourselves in a river, the water is so 
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smooth, — only there is a grand boundless look of 
the sea around us. Everything seems in harmony 
too. Even the sailors' calls to each other sound 
musical in the still night air. Oh, Mr. Brent, how I 
wish we could go all the way to Paris by water ! " 

" You won't say so to-morrow morning, I expect. 
The romance of a night at sea. Miss Lethbridge, 
disappears at the first chill touch of dawn. And if 
I might be allowed to advise, Mrs. Harden, your 
young lady should go down before that, and turn in 
for a good sleep in her berth. We shall have* to 
knock about for a good hour or two in the morning 
before the tide will serve for us to get into harbour, 
and there will be too much stir and bustle on board 
then for a delicate young lady." 

" Thank you, sir," said Barden, dropping a dignified 
curtsey, and beginning to think that the Yorkshire gen- 
tleman had more sense in his head than upon his first 
appearance as Mrs. Felicia s devoted friend she had 
been inclined to give him credit for, and yet not alto- 
gether approving of anyone making suggestions to 
her respecting her charge. ** I shall be sure to see 

that Miss Vivia takes no harm ; and how is the " 

(She was going to say ''old lady," but checked her- 
self in time, though a smile stole over Mr. Brent's 
broad features as if he had heard the words.) — " How is 
Miss Oldershaw, if you please, sir } " 

" I've given her the dose, with strict injunctions not 
to open her lips after it, and her maid tells me she is 
falling into a sound sleep. You won't let me prescribe 
the same for you, Miss Lethbridge V 
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" No indeed, thank you," cried Vivia, who had got 
on very friendly terms with her aunt's old admirer 
during their journey, though she did not guess that 
the sort of paternal interest which her pale young 
face had aroused in him, and his desire to shield her 
from her aunt's fidgety ways, had much to do with 
his suddenly expressed determination to take the 
same route. He was one of those genial, kindly- 
hearted men, who, rejoicing in their own strength, feel 
unfeigned pity for those who appear in any way weak 
or defenceless ; and it is not improbable that the un- 
expected meeting with his old love might, even at 
their respective ages — which Mr. Brent, unlike Mrs. 
Felicia, fully acknowledged — have brought on such a 
revival of old feeling, as to have led him again to 
place himself at the disposal of that vivacious little 
spinster for life, had not Vivia, happily for him, 
diverted great part of his sympathy into a safer 
channel. 

He remained on deck, never forcing himself on the 
young girl's society, but coming back to her now and 
then from his promenade to and fro, talking when she 
was inclined to talk, and once bringing a huge spread 
of tarpaulin to throw over her other wraps, to protect 
her from the least possibility of chill as the night 
wore on ; and his respectful demeanour, as she her- 
self styled it, so won upon Mrs. Harden, that she 
made not the smallest objection when just at dawn, as 
he had proposed, he ofTered his arm to conduct her 
young mistress below, following herself quite meekly 
with the wraps, to the door of the ladies' cabin, upon 
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the floor of which, stretched in deep repose, with her 
head resting on a carpet bag, lay the Welsh maid 
Prudence ; a sure sign that " my lady " was in a like 
state of peaceful unconsciousness. 

When they steamed into Dieppe harbour at about 
nine a.m., Vivia was soundly asleep, and her aunt, brisk 
as a bee and lively as a butterfly, was fluttering about 
on deck under Mr. Brent's care, pouring forth voluble 
thanks to that gentleman, who looked a little abashed 
at this public display of gratitude, and expatiating in 
such high-flown terms upon the charm of the morning 
air and the beauties of the cheerful little watering-place 
before them, that she attracted the attention of many 
of the passengers, and caused one of the grim-looking 
gens d'armeSf who had boarded them, to remark, with 
an emphatic French shrug of his shoulders, — 

" Ah ! for these drolls of English ; it appears that at 
home they see nothing but their fogs ! " 

In spite of her sincere desire to admire the pretty 
line of country through which they passed, and their 
night's rest at Rouen, Vivia began to feel, after a 
delighted glance at its gems of church architecture, 
that she was equal to little more exertion ; and both 
Mr. Brent and Barden were so keenly observant of her 
weary face, that they stoutly resisted in her behalf 
Mrs. Felicia's wish to take her out sight-seeing the 
very day after their arrival in Paris ; and, to her great 
satisfaction, she was left to sit quietly with Barden in 
the Tuilleries gardens, while Mr. Brent volunteered to 
escort her aunt to Versailles, which Vivia could see on 
some future occasion. 
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" I will say that he is a most discreet and conside- 
rate gentleman," remarked Harden, when she had seen 
the kindly Yorkshireman drive off with Mrs. Felicia ; 
" he has really been quite a help to us so far, — and, 
indeed, Miss Vivia, I think it would have been a great 
advantage to poor Miss Oldershaw " (Harden always 
spoke of that lively little spinster in the slightly 
pitying tone which people usually adopt when al- 
luding to those whom they consider " demented " 
in any way) '* if she could have met with such a 
husband in her young days " 

" Indeed then. Pardon !" exclaimed Prudence, seeing 
that Miss Lethbridge either did not hear or did not 
heed the privileged servant's remark, — "he would 
need to pe a pold gentleman in tJiese days ; for my 
lady is not forpearing, though she is good ; and I 
would sooner have a hive of pees puzzing about my 
ears when she is put out." 



CHAPTER XII. 



In the cool green shade of the most retired part of 
the gardens, with Harden and Prudence within call if 
she required them, and only the distant voices of 
merry children at play under the care of their bonnes 
reaching her ears, Vivia sat down to read her uncle's 
letter. 

It began in his usual quiet style of addressing 
her — " My dear Niece '*; but Vivia read the words with 
unusual satisfaction after Mrs. De Lona's revelation. 
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though in answer to her anxious questioning, Aunt 
Bessie had assured her that her stepson had always 
regarded her, and would continue to do so, as being, 
to all intents and purposes, his veritable niece. She 
liked to see it in black and white before her eyes, and 
she went on reading with the idea ever uppermost in 
her mind, that as Mr. Roy's niece, she had the best 
right in the world to seek out his lost wife and restore 
his happiness. 

"I would not voluntarily," the letter proceeded, 
" either for your own sake or mine, have put you in 
possession of so much that is painful and gloomy in 
the history of those around you, but circumstances 
obliged me to impose a task upon you, which partly 
opened your eyes ; and since then, as others have 
enlightened you still more, it only remains for me to 
fulfil my promise and state the whole truth plainly. 

" You have heard from your Aunt Bessie that ten 
years ago I went on the Continent, and during an 
absence of four months from home, married and lost 
my wife. I spared both her and myself the pain of 
hearing and relating the details of that loss, but you 
know now that death did not make me a widower. 
No two human beings could, I honestly believe, have 
been more attached to each other or more suitably 
matched than my wife and myself. Our acquaintance 
had been short, but under peculiar circumstances had 
quickly ripened into love. I was enabled to render 
her some slight service at our first meeting in the 
Dresden Gallcr}-, and both she and her mother soon 
recognised me as a friend ; the rapidly failing health 
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of the latter made her the more willing to receive me 
in the character which I soon most ardently desired 
to appear in, that of her son-in-law ; and before two 
months had elapsed, I had the supreme happiness of 
hearing from the daughter's lips that my affection 
was returned. 

*' There was no need to delay our marriage, but, as 
I urged upon Mrs. Anson, every inducement to hasten 
it : her own health was so very feeble, and the only 
other near relative her daughter possessed was a sister, 
at that time in Italy. My friends had passed the 
winter there, and were intending to return to England 
in the course of the summer, though Mrs. Anson 
never could remain there long on account of her 
health. She herself knew better than those around 
her the very insecure tenure of her life ; she had long 
suffered from heart disease, and by her express desire 
her child consented at last to the wedding taking place 
at Dresden, instead of waiting for their return to 
England. 

'* It was a very quiet one, and a week after, we 
were recalled to Mrs. Anson's deathbed ; she had only 
time to tell me that she had long anticipated her de- 
parture from this world, and that now she left it in 
perfect peace, since she could with confidence commit 
her child to my loving care ; and she breathed her 
last while blessing us. 

" You may easily imagine that my affection for my 
newly-made wife only increased when this sad be- 
reavement threw her so entirely upon her husband's 
love and tenderness for support ; and after the first 
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shock of grief had passed, she herself seemed to feel 
that we must only cling the more closely together. 
Not a cloud overshadowed our horizon ; I became 
daily more attached to the wife whose loveliness of 
person was the least of her charms in my eyes ; and 
yet her beauty was remarkable. She had far more 
character than most girls of her age, — which was your 
present one, Vivia ; and in some things I have even 
thought you resembled her. She was clever and 
well read, having had the advantage of an excellent 
education under her mothers eye ; and constant 
change of scene and society had considerably in- 
creased her natural quickness of perception. Her 
chief characteristic was an ardent love of truth, and 
a detestation of and contempt for anything bordering 
on deceit or cowardice, which amounted to positive 
loathing. 

" I had nothing to reveal in my own past life, but 
the terrible history of my brother s fall could not pass 
my lips. I had vowed never to mention his existence 
even, to anyone who was not already cognizant of it, 
for he had continued the reckless career begun in his 
boyhood ; and though I supplied him with money 
when he needed it, I had also determined never to 
see him again until one or other of us should be at 
the point of death. I can see now that I was wrong 
in concealing anything from the woman whom I had 
chosen to be the partner of my life ; but I did not err 
knowingly, — I believed that I was acting for her hap- 
piness in maintaining my own resolve. 

"Our sins of ignorafice dp often appear to meet 
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with disproportionate punishment in this life ; but it 
may be, I have since thought, in hours of lonely 
anguish, that what we call sins of ignorance do really 
proceed from some cherished fault in our nature 
which we have not adequately striven against. If I 
had not from boyhood indulged an inordinate pride 
in my own integrity, which led me even to reject 
kindness from one who has been a true and devoted 
mother to me, I should not, in my first indignation at 
my brother's crime, have hardened myself as I did 
against him, and in that hardness shut up all reference 
to the past. Perhaps, had I confessed all to my wife, 
after her first horror had subsided she would not have 
turned from the husband who was innocently allied 
with crime ; and the heavy suffering of years might 
have been spared us both. It came upon us very 
speedily. 

" Immediately after her mother's funeral, which 
could not be delayed for the arrival of any relatives, 
I took my wife to Heidelberg, where she had never 
yet been, hoping that complete change of scene would 
tend to soften her grief for the parent, who had in- 
deed made a blessed exchange from a life of constant 
care and suffering. 

" There 1 had the happiness of seeing her daily 
regain some portion of her former cheerfulness, and 
from thence I wrote to your aunt informing her of 
my marriage, and of our intended speedy return. 
We had spent a lovely afternoon on the heights 
above the Castle, and my wife*s ready kindness and 
presence of mind in rescuing a little child from immi- 
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nent danger had, added to the charm of her beauty, 
drawn upon her general observation. Coming down 
into the town again, I left her in the public gardens 
to rest, while I executed some necessary commissions 
previous to our departure the next day. I was absent 
longer than I had intended, being detained at the 
bank and other places ; and on my return to the 
gardens sought in vain for my wife. She was not 
on the bench where I had left her, or anywhere in 
the vicinity, and at last I heard from a chance passer 
by that an English lady such as I described had been 
seen going out towards the town some time pre- 
viously. I hurried back to our hotel, thinking that 
she had become tired of waiting for me, and regretted 
only that I had not been in time to accompany her. 
There was no one in our private sitting-room, but 
hurrying through, expecting to find her resting on her 
bed, I was met at the door of her room by the maid, 
one who had accompanied her from Dresden, who, 
with a face of dismay and horror, put a note into my 
hands, telling me that her mistress desired I should 
read it. Not yet realizing anything, but in momentary 
bewilderment, I sank into the nearest seat, and opened 
and read my wife's letter. It was the first and the 
last I ever received from her. In it she alluded as 
shortly as possible to a conversation we had, scarcely 
two hours before, had together upon the hill, and 
informed me that having seen with her own eyes 
and heard with her own ears the proofs of my horrible 
deception, and her own betrayal, she had left me for 
ever. She concluded by saying that no search on 
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my part, if I cared to undertake one, would ever 
succeed. She possessed, as I knew, ample means of 
her own, and would employ them in eluding all 
enquiries about her ; and she only thanked God that 
her mother was no longer alive to suffer from the 
knowledge of my villainy. 

" It would be useless for me to attempt to convey 
to you the effect of this sudden blow ; from the 
moment I took in the sense of the words, which have 
been ever since stamped upon my brain in characters 
of fire, I despaired of extricating my deceived wife or 
myself from the pit into which we had fallen. She 
had of course seen and heard my twin brother in 
those gardens. I had not known of his being in 
Heidelberg ; but he never gave me notice of his 
whereabouts, unless he needed supplies of money. 
I have since discovered that she must have seen and 
heard him in conversation with the woman who has 
nearly all her life desired to injure me, and who then 
unconsciously did so to the uttermost. 

" My wife now possessed what she had herself so 
lately declared was the only evidence she would ever 
believe against me, that of her own senses. How 
could she possibly imagine that she had only seen 
my counterpart, when she was totally ignorant of the 
fact of my brother's existence.'* and as she truly said, 
she could evade any pursuit of mine. She was both 
clever and resolute, and had no lack of money, secured 
to her from her mother. I knew she would rather 
have starved after writing that letter, than have taken 
a farthing from her husband. I might search the 
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world over ; she might even be near me all the time ; 
and unless her resolution altered, or what we call 
accident favoured me, I should never be able to 
regain her. 

" I felt crushed utterly and entirely. My wretched 
brother was destined to drag me as well as himself 
into hopeless misery; and deep beneath my own 
suffering I realized that of the loving and high- 
spirited girl who, was flying in despair and horror 
from her only earthly protector. I roused myself at 
last, and with outward calmness, which my profession 
as well as natural disposition made easier to me than 
to most men, I summoned my wife's maid and ques- 
tioned her. She knew nothing more than that her 
mistress had returned about an hour before myself, 
looking pale as death ; that she had spoken to her 
in a strange voice, as if she were ill, or suffering, and 
desired her instantly to pack up what she would select 
in one of her (the maid's) boxes. She then told her in 
the same hard, unnatural tone of voice, that she was 
going away alone, and that she should not require 
her services any longer, except to go with her to the 
station for the next train. The whole time she was 
speaking she was moving about, the girl said, in a quick, 
resolute way ; and she never once faltered, though 
she changed her dress for one she took of the servant's 
as a disguise, and told her, after she had written and 
sealed the note to me, that she had forgotten to 
mention her desire that to avoid public scandal the 
maid should feign illness in her stead, and leave with 
me as soon as seemed feasible in the character of my 
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wife. Once out of Heidelberg she was to return to 
Dresden, which was her native place, liberally rewarded 
for her past services. 

"The maid could only add that she had accompanied 
her mistress to the station, but of course was not 
allowed to see for what place she took her ticket; 
that at the last moment she had burst into tears, and 
implored my wife to take her at least with her, if 
she were indeed leaving for ever ; but that with the 
same hard voice and look she was dismissed, and had 
then returned to the hotel to await my arrival. She 
also put into my hands a sealed parcel, which on 
opening I found to contain every article of jewellery 
or other present which my wife had ever received 
from me. I was only thankful even at that moment 
that she had not also enclosed her wedding-ring — 
the one link which still bound her to me. 

" I first secured the secrecy of the maid, who I knew 
to be honest and true, and who was sincerely alarmed 
and distressed about her mistress, though she had only 
come to her since our marriage, and then lost no time 
in enquiring at the station. It was easy to trace my 
wife, knowing her disguise as a servant, as far as 
Darmstadt ; but, after that, no intelligence could be 
obtained ; and I had not the slightest doubt that she 
had then adopted some fresh disguise, and might 
have even retraced her journey, in full security that I 
should not be able to discover her. 

" As I have said, I felt hopeless from the first. My 
knowledge of my wife's character, and the mingled 
calmness and determined energy with which she had 
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arranged and carried out her plans, convinced me 
that my search would be in vain ; and yet, with this 
strong conviction, feeling also assured that with such 
knowledge of my guilt as she believed herself pos- 
sessed of, her former love for me must have been 
turned into detestation and loathing, I could not 
refrain from making every possible exertion to trace 
her flight. I followed out her wishes at Heidelberg; 
and no wonder the people at the hotel remarked my 
cold and listless manner when I was taking away, not 
my wife, whom I loved, as I still love — for I will not 
believe she is dead, even now — with the whole strength 
of my heart, but in that wife's place her own maid. 
I left her at Frankfort. She had already been amply 
paid by her mistress, and wished for nothing more ; 
but I forced a sum of money upon her, and obtained 
her solemn promise that should she at any time 
obtain news of my wife, she would at once communi- 
cate with me. Need I say that from that time to 
this I have waited and searched myself alike in vain. 
" Every year I have returned to Germany. I have 
revisited Dresden, and every place which we once 
visited together, and twice I thought I had obtained 
a clue, which, however, soon failed me. Again this 
year I have met with the same discouraging results, 
and come home to be met with the tidings of fresh 
misconduct on the part of my brother, who wrote to 
me himself, confessing his guilt, and entreating me to 
avert the dreaded consequences from himself and me, 
and to send him a fresh supply of money. I could 
only do so at the time by availing myself of your 
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ready help, and now the shadow of my life's trouble 
has fallen upon your innocent head. You do not 
regret it, I know ; and it may be, though I dare not 
encourage the hope which you suggested, that to 
your innocence and fearlessness a clue will be 
vouchsafed which is hid from my long-strained 
sight It is within the bounds of possibility, 
should my wife be still living, as I firmly believe ; 
for surely not even her just resentment against the 
man whom she thinks an infamous betrayer, would 
prevent her from sending me her dying forgiveness ; 
and she knows where I am ; she has that advantage 
over me, while my only consolation is the knowledge 
that she has without me the means of living in all the 
comfort and even luxury of her youth. It is possible 
that she and you may meet; she would not be on 
her guard against an unknown girl, for she never even 
heard your name during the short period of our 
married life. You remember that picture I once 
showed you at the Royal Academy, when we were 
going through the galleries last year, and you asked 
what made me start as we passed it ? I told you the 
truth ; it reminded me of a lost friend, and I have no 
other likeness of my wife. That painting I secured 
with some difficulty ; it is now my dearest treasure, 
concealed in my own room. I think you would 
recognise her from that, and I can give you a sure 
token of identity, should it ever be in your power to 
test it. On my wife's right arm, sufficiently above 
the wrist to be concealed by the sleeve of the dress, is 
the semblance of a bee, which she told me, when I 
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first remarked it, had been tattooed in joke, when she 
was a child, by a sailor uncle, 

" I need say no more, Vivia ; I know your affectionate 
nature needs no prompting in its labour of love. You 
would ably plead my cause, — and who so likely to 
succeed in placing the truth before the eyes of my 
long-lost wife, as a woman innocent and truthful as 

herself? I would only entreat you as I write I almost 

smile at my own folly ; — why should I listen to hope 
again ? yet something within me keeps that hope alive. 
I entreat you, then, not to keep me one moment 
unnecessarily ignorant of any tidings you may obtain. 
Let me know the smallest circumstance which you 
even fancy might be a clue ; and don't be afraid that 
I shall accuse you of girlish folly, and remember that 
we lawyers can sometimes find our way through diffi- 
culties, where people less practised in research would 
fail. A telegram would bring me to you at any 
time ; only, communicate with me youi^elf, and 
promptly, should you ever gain the information 
of my wife's abode; the one word 'Bee' coming 
from you would be sufficient. I have indeed little 
hope ; until lately I said to myself I had none ; but 
I begin to think now that only that hope, slight 
as it is, has kept me alive through these long years 
of untold suffering. For yourself, I can wish you no 
greater happiness than to be the restorer and giver 
of happiness to others ; and whether in this case you 
succeed or fail, you will have earned the lasting 
gratitude of your affectionate uncle, 

" Harold Roy." 
13 
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So the letter ended ; and Vivia sat on thinking and 
thinking, while unconsciously she let heavy tears fall 
and blot the closely-written pages on her knee. She 
was roused at last by Barden's approach with Prudence, 
and their raised voices gave her timely warning to 
conceal the precious document, which she regarded as 
a kind of passport or ambassador's credentials in her 
intended quest. She told Barden at once that she 
was tired, and wished to return to their apartments ; 
and though of course that worthy and observant at- 
tendant did not fail to remark that her young mistress 
had been crying, she accounted for it easily enough 
in this first separation from her home and usual sur- 
roundings, and only determined the more to exert 
her utmost vigilance in shielding her from what she 
termed " Miss Oldershaw's teazing." That lady came 
back from her expedition to Versailles in high 
spirits ; and during the few following days of their 
stay in Paris, Vivia delighted her by her ready 
acquiescence in any plans which she proposed, — 
these plans being always rearranged or modified 
by Vivia's watchful guardians, Mr. Brent and 
Barden, while she herself was only anxious to 
make the time of their stay in the French capital 
pass as quickly as possible, that her aunt might 
be the more willing to proceed without unneces- 
sary delay to Heidelberg. Vivia entertained the 
romantic idea that in the very place where her- 
uncle lost his wife, she might discover her; and at 
all events, she flattered herself she would be able 
to make enquiries there which might tend to some 
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good result. Great, therefore, was her disappointment 
when, the v^xy day before their intended departure, 
and after Mr. Brent had, with much regret and many 
sincere wishes on both sides for the renewal of their 
intercourse in England, taken leave of her aunt and 
herself, — great was Vivia s indignation when that lady 
informed her that their going ta Heidelberg at the 
present time was out of the question. A virulent fever 
had broken out there, which the Paris papers were 
commenting on ; and if Mrs. Felicia were herself 
disposed to brave the risk — which of course she was 
not — she could not venture to let her niece do so. 
The young girl exclaimed and protested ; she called 
Barden even to side with her ; but in this case 
the prudent attendant thoroughly agreed with Mrs. 
Felicia ; and much as she disliked opposing any 
wish of Miss Vivia's, she could only now grieve and 
wonder at her unusual obstinacy. One old German 
town was surely as good as another ; and they might 
see Heidelberg on their return, if only her young 
mistress would be reasonable, and submit to ne- 
cessity. But Vivia was not reasonable, and the 
discussion ended by her bursting into tears, and 
shutting herself up in her room for the rest of the 
day. It was so hard to be stopped upon the ver}- 
outset of her undertaking. If there ivcre any fever 
at Heidelberg, had she not gone through one already t 
— the very best preservative, Vivia knew, against 
another. She had always heard that you were never 
so safe on the railway as the day after an accident 
(recent events, however, go rather to disprove this 
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idea), and it was the same with illnesses. She at 
least was not afraid, if Aunt Felicia was ; and garden 
and herself could go on, and wait for that lady at 
Heidelberg. But to this Barden strongly objected in 
her turn ; and at last Vivia, very much exhausted by 
her own vehemence, and a little ashamed of it in her 
heart, sat down to compose herself by writing to 
Aunt Bessie ; to Uncle Harold, she thought sorrow- 
fully, she could not write, for she had nothing to tell 
him. Barden took her work near at hand, moralizing 
upon the curious effect of scarlet fever upon Miss 
Vivia's usually sweet temper ; and Mrs. Felicia, in a 
rather perturbed state of mind, sent for a fiacre^ and 
went off for a drive round the Boulevards, with her 
maid, feeling sadly forlorn without Mr. Brent's escort, 
and debating with herself whether it might not yet be 
a good plan to telegraph for dear Poll, and leave her 
garden to take its chance of being robbed, as her 
niece's hitherto agreeable companionship was likely 
to fail her. Allowing for the difference of nationality, 
Aunt Bessie's maiden sister might very well answer to 
the following description of Mr. Du Deffand : '' Elle ne 
pouvait souffrir d'etre seule, m^me un instant. Causer, 
et entendre causer, n'^taient pas pour elle un plaisir, 
mais un besoin : le premier, le seul — son tout, et 
sa vie." She returned to the hotel, however, in 
her usual lively spirits, for she had met a former 
travelling acquaintance, and gained a new idea ; and 
she fluttered up the stairs, and to her niece's door, 
all eagerness to arrange a new plan of proceedings. 
But suddenly she checked herself, and beckoning to 
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her maid, who was following her, — " Prue,'* she said, 
hastily, "knock at Miss Lethbridge's door, and 
enquire how she is, with my love ; and then come and 
tell me how she behaves, and whether she looks as 
if she had been crying." 

Poor Mrs. Felicia was very much afraid of en- 
countering gloomy or tearful looks, and &o chose 
this diplomatic course ; but unfortunately there was 
nothing diplomatic about her messenger. Prudence 
marched straight in, after knocking at tht door, and 
going up to Vivia, who was lying on the couch, 
blurted out, — 

" Oh, if you please, Miss Lethpridge, my lady will 
pe glad to know that you are pehaving again, with her 
love/* 

" My lady," overhearing this message through the 
open door, now hurried in, exclaiming, — 

" VvW'dunce I was that what I told you to say } " in 
a very angry tone ; but Vivia burst out laughing, and 
answered for her, — 

" Never mind, Aunt Felicia, Prue meant no harm, 
and I will try and behave myself if you will take a 
chair and sit down." 

This reception being comfortably reassuring to 
Miss Oldershaw's nerves, she did as her niece re- 
quested, — dismissing the abashed maid with sundry 
" nods and becks " and frowns, instead of " wreathed 
smiles/* 

" So ghid my sweet humming-bird is her bright 
self again," she began ; '* and now, dear, I have another 
plan to propose, as Hei — oh, no, I forgot, we never 
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mention it — as our intended flight is barred, and you 
have no particular fancy for any other place ? " 

Vivia shook her head. 

*' I mean in Germany, You wished and we 
agreed to keep after this to one language, for our 
tour, did we not? Well, dear, I have just met an 
old travelling acquaintance who has come from 
Wildbad : vil and bad — both French and English 
are against it ; but we'll keep to German. It's a 
delightful spot, my friend says, in the Black Forest : 
romantic scenery, pure air, first-rate baths for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, charming society, which will 
be charmed to welcome you and me, — not pleasantly 
naughty, you know," Mrs. Felicia ran on, ap- 
parently forgetting that she was talking to a young 
girl, "like Baden or Romberg. "Oh, no, but addicted 
to simple enjoyments, worshippers at Nature's shrine, 
dancing forth at early dawn to the feast of reason 
and flow of soul (cakes and coffee included ad, lib), 
and fluttering home on sportive wing, like the birds 
our playmates, when ' dewy eve her trailing garments 
spreads,' " quoted, or rather misquoted, the voluble 
little lady, as words and breath seemed to fail her 
together. 

A stranger would certainly have applied the term 
" eccentric " to Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw ; but she was 
far more shrewd and less simple-minded than she 
appeared, and often laughed at her own sayings with 
a iuU appreciation of their absurdity. Probably if she 
had in early life accepted a husband's protecting arm, 
her vivacious temperament would have been kept 
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within bounds ; but she was one of those women who, 
left to themselves, only delight in zig-zags ; a straight, 
hum-drum road is their detestation, and they flutter 
about like butterflies in the sunshine, ignoring all but 
the flowery world, which, unfortunately for them, 
does not last very long. A character like hers may 
charm for an hour, or amuse for half a day, but be- 
yond that period becomes almost insufferably weari- 
some, for human nature requires repose, and Mrs. 
Felicia only knew it in sleep. Silence with her always 
meant gloom ; she had a nervous horror of taciturn 
people, and though she called herself Nature's wor- 
shipper, she did not at all approve of approaching her 
deity in private. 

As the decorations and lights and music of certain 
churches, she would argue, drew crowds of admirers, 
why should not Nature's temple be thronged when it 
is lighted up with sunshine and filled with the song 
of birds and the perfume of flowers? She would 
have made life a perpetual eclogue, — only the pastoral 
costumes must have been perfect, and the shepherds 
and shepherdesses all lovely and blooming as the 
flowers. 

Vivia, well aware of her aunt's peculiarities, listened 
patiently to her tirade, and when it came to an end 
expressed her willingness to go to Wildbad or any 
other place, if Heidelberg were out of the question, only 
she must stipulate to visit that town before returning 
home; and to this Mrs. Felicia readily consented, 
pleased as a child to have secured such ready acquies- 
cence and to be able to look forward to something 
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** quite new." and shrewdly condudii^ that if her 
niece's fancv for wandering over that old Heiddbers: 
Castle should last, it would be time enough to talk 
about it again when Mr. Roy should come to fetch 
them home, as he had promised. 

So maps were taken out, and Bradshaw and Murra}* 
studied, and the next morning found our quartette 
once more en rouU, proceeding by short stages to 
Strasbui^ and on to Carlsruhe. 

As there is a saying that *'none but princes or 
fools " travel first-class in Germany, and our travellers 
had no ambition to be taken for either — ^their only 
desire was to avoid the smoking carriages, which, on 
che Continent, form the rule, instead of the exception 
as with us — at Carlsruhe they, as usual, walked 
straight through the general carriages to the select 
compartment usually resigned to ladies, but, alas ! it 
was already full, and there was no time to search 
through the train for another. Vivia, who was always 
the spokeswoman from understanding the language 
best, looked round to see if there were a chance of at 
least securing their four seats together, so that they 
might turn their backs upon the smoking world in the 
next division, and perceived, to her great satisfaction, 
that it also was occupied by women, so that they might 
consider themselves tolerably safe. 

They settled themselves comfortably, and had pro- 
ceeded some distance on their way when Mrs. Felicia, 
who was seldom still for ten minutes together, 
touched her niece on the shoulder and signed to her 
to look round. Vfvia did so, and saw a young man 
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entering their compartment and taking a seat next 
the window near them, which had just been vacated. 
He looked quite a youth, and wore his long fair hair 
after the manner of German students, parted in the 
centre and falling over his shoulders, and immediately 
began discoursing with the comfortable-looking Frau 
beside him with the fluent ease which at once settled 
the question of his nationality in the English girl's 
mind. 

" Only a boy," she said in low tones to her aunt, 
feeling tolerably sure that she would not be understood 
even if overheard, and devoutly hoping that "the 
boy " would be too much occupied in agreeable con- 
versation with his neighbour to take out the objec- 
tionable cigar. But presently another touch from 
Mrs. Felicia, who put up her handkerchief with a look 
of supreme disgust, and her own olfajtory nerves also, 
convinced her that this hope was delusive ; and unfor- 
tunately neither Vivia nor her aunt could endure being' 
shut up with smokers. What was to be done } Her 
aunt continued to make telegraphic signs to her, 
always keeping her handkerchief in close proximity to 
her nose, and Vivia, looking towards the new comer, 
even fancied that he noticed and was rather amused 
by the effect of his proceedings. No German ever 
thinks of apologizing for smoking in a lady's presence, 
at least in public places, and very few of their country- 
women would think of objecting to it ; so the young 
man smoked on, until Vivia, growing desperate, mus- 
tered up her best German for the "boy," and 
began, — 
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" I pray, sir, will you have the goodness to- 
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" Throw away this cigar ? Certainly, if it annoys 
you," was the astounding rejoinder of the supposed 
German student, whose faultless English was 
strangely out of place, Vivia thought, with his dress 
and appearance ; but then, Vivia had never travelled 
out of her native country before, and did not know 
how ingeniously young England now contrives to 
mctamorphise itself into the similitude of every 
nationality under the sun, to its great satisfaction 
and the equally great astonishment of ^ the natives." 
The traditional '' John Bull '' is fast disappearing from 
the face of the earth, and probably the next genera- 
tion will become so thoroughly cosmopolitan that 
men will even throw down and take up their religion 
and politics like their clothes, according to the country 
they happen to be in for the time. Mrs. Felicia, who 
was always on the look-out for new acquaintances, 
*and was delighted at the thoroughly English tone and 
act of their new companion, speedily threw aside 
her unwonted reserve with her handkerchief, and 
entered into a lively conversation, and Vivia soon 
heard, with secret annoyance, that he was likely to 
be their fellow traveller to Wildbad, where he was 
going to sketch and make excursions in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" It is really very good of you, or rather it would 
be if you were not an Englishman," said Mrs. Felicia, 
with a little wave of her hand, intended to express 
far more than words, '^to throw away that horrid 
cigar ; but I assure you it makes us so ill, except in 
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the open air, that we have always contrived to secure 
the select compartment until to-day, and now Fm 
quite glad we did not. As you speak, and I look at 
you," — and she fixed her large light-blue eyes on the 
young man with a look of mild interest which forty 
years before had been dangerously fascinating, — " I 
can't help thinking that both your voice and face 
are familiar to me; might I ask your name ? " 

The young man bowed and smiled. " Rupert 
Ward, at your service ; if we have any mutual friends, 
I shall be only too delighted ; '' and he glanced at 
Vivia, who, comparing his easy, nonchalant manner in 
her own mind with the stately courtesy of her uncle, 
and the military punctiliousness of poor Leonard, 
decided that it was very inferior to both, and wished 
heartily that Aunt Felicia had been of a less sociable 
disposition. She foresaw that mutual friends would 
be liberally forthcoming, and that this boy, — girls of 
twenty have such a hearty contempt for their contem- 
poraries of the other sex, — with his absurd long hair 
and his fluent German (of course he must have de- 
tected her bad accent, even in the few words she had 
uttered), would be taking Mr. Brent's place as their 
constant aid and companion. Mrs. Felicia looked 
radiant. 

" Rupert Ward ! " she exclaimed, seizing the young 
man's hand in both her outstretched ones ; " you look 
so young, and yet surely, was not your mother an 
Alleston of Alleston in Northshire } " 
' " Certainly she was." 

" And you are her only son ! My dear boy, I was 
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asked to be your godmother, only I was so ill at the 
time that the doctors had even given me up, and I could 
not well have ventured to take the responsibility of 
another's life upon me when I was hourly expecting to 
resign my own. Well, well, to think of your being 
my beloved Rose's child ; she was my very dearest 
friend ; " and Mrs. Felicia let her intended godson's 
hand drop, and did what was very unusual with her, 
heaved a deep sigh. She did not think it necessary 
to add that she was her beloved Rosens senior by 
nearly twenty years, and the young man's pleasant 
face grew suddenly grave, as he said that his mother 
had "been dead for some time. 

" Ah, yes, how I grieved to hear of it at the time." 

But Mrs. Felicia made it a point of conscience 

never to grieve for anything beyond the time, so she 

quickly resumed her gay manner, and made several 

attempts, not at all encouraged by her niece, to draw 

*Vivia into their conversation. 

At Pforzheim they had to change trains, and 
during the delay of about half an hour, Vivia de- 
clined taking any refreshment, and rested on one 
of the few good seats in the same room where her 
aunt and her new-found friend had their Bavarian beer 
and biscuits brought them. The line to Wildbad had 
been very recently opened, and the station was in a 
partly unfinished state. Vivia was really tired, and 
leant back in silence, while Barden at her side watched 
as silently, but with true British contempt, the ways 
and manners of the natives. She at least was in no 
danger of becoming cosmopolitan, and the look of 
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intense disgust which she assumed upon seeing two 
Germans, as she supposed (but they happened to be 
Frenchmen), bestowing on each other the national 
salute, fairly upset her young mistress, who, tired as 
she was, burst into a peal of girlish laughter. Mrs. 
Felicia and Rupert Ward turned round, and at the 
same moment Prudence, who had gone to look after 
some special luggage of her own, was heard outside 
piteously exclaiming, — 

** Pardon, Pardon ! Oh, what will pecome of me 
and all our pelongings. Pardon ! * 

'* Is that one of your people crying for pardon ? " 
asked the young Englishman of Mrs. Felicia : "perhaps 
I may be of some use." 

"Thanks, thanks, yes, pray go; it is only my 
stupid little Welsh maid — ^who wants you, Barden, I 
suppose;" and Mrs. Felicia went out also, followed by 
Barden, who very reluctantly left her young mistress 
even for a moment alone in that outlandish-looking* 
place. 

On the platform stood poor Prudence wringing her 
* hands as she always did when frightened, and making 
frantic attempts to get at a small bonnet-box which 
formed one of a heap of boxes belonging to their 
party. A phlegmatic-looking official guarded the 
heap, and was saying in German to the excited 
Welshwoman, — 

Hurry yourself not, what for packages have you V 
She is enough polite for example," remarked a 
Frenchman, who had come up. " Why demands she 
pardon like that } " 
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" Oh, Pardon ! " almost screamed the poor girl, as 
seeing that dignified domestic approach she rushed 
up and seized her without paying the least attention 
to her mistress or her companion. " You will never 
pe frightened of those pullies, and I know they will 
preak my pox with my very pest ponnet inside. Pc 
so good as to make that pig man give it to me." 

" Hush, Prudence/* replied her friend, " don't let 
these foreigners make game of you, as they are doing. 
This young gentleman will speak for you, I daresay ; 
but it all comes of your bringing that ridiculous little 
card box, instead of putting your things all together as 
I have." 

*' Ah, if you put knew," rejoined poor Prudence, 
"how I had to pang and to push to get my lady's 
things in her poxes, and after I was opliged to take 
some in mine pecause she would have everything, and 
so at the last I had nothing put that for my ponnet 
Put that good young gentleman will peg them to 
pehave, I see." 

Mr. Ward, nearly choking with laughter, did come 
to the rescue, and induced the puzzled official to 
resign the disputed box to Prudence's loving care. 
" Though how you are to carry it with my bags and 
parcels I don't know, Prue," said her mistress, who 
was only restrained from giving her maid a good 
scolding by the irresistible infection of Rupert 
Ward's laughter. As they went back to the waiting- 
room she said to him, " How fortunate I am, in spite 
of having such a stupid maid; and yet she's a good, 
honest creature too, and never forgets a thing of mine. 
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But I always do meet such kind friends. Coming over 
to Dieppe, I was saved all suffering from that terrible 
maladie de mer by the thoughtful kindness of an old 
friend, who persuaded me to take a dose of cham- 
pagne; he was indeed a very old friend,*' and Mrs. 
Felicia bent down her eyes, " who at one time wished 
to be more, but — ^a wilful woman, you know ; and now, 
just as I was wondering how I should get on — I do 
like gentlemen's society, I must tell you frankly ; 
I have been so accustomed to it all my life — a little 
spoilt, I fear ;*' and the ancient belle gave a little 
interrogative laugh as she looked up at her companion. 
" You must let me call you my godson, as you ought 
to be, you know, and help me to cheer that dear girl's 
spirits. She is just a little vexed because we could 
not go to Heidelberg — set her heart upon the Castle, 
and all that sort of thing. Not quite recovered yet 
from the effects of scarlet fever. You're not afraid, I 
hope } But she'll be charmed with Wildbad, and we 
shall all be so happy together." 

As the latter part of this long speech was spoken 
in close proximity to the open door of the waiting- 
room, and as Mrs. Felicia had no idea of lowering her 
voice, Vivia had the full benefit of the remarks upon 
herself, which, as may be supposed, roused her indig- 
nation afresh. She was just in that mood when con- 
valescents are apt to get irritable in uncongenial 
society, and to take offence instead of laughing at 
petty annoyances, and her aunt's perpetual vivacity 
jarred upon her. Young people as a rule like their 
elders to be quiet, however lively they are themselves — 
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perhaps from an unconscious sense of the fitness of 
things which associates repose and calm with declining 
years ; and Vivia thought with a tinge of contempt 
that the quiet cheerfulness of her Aunt Bessie, always 
ready to aid and sympathise with any who came to 
her, was as different from her sister's liveliness, as the 
mellow light of the setting sun is to the brilliant gas- 
light of the theatre. The poor girl was a little un- 
hinged, and would have gladly found herself at that 
very moment in the arms of the good kind aunt who 
was sitting at home thinking of her ; and having no 
immediate hope of being the least use to her uncle, the 
uncomfortable delay at their present station began to 
tell upon her nerves and temper. She got up quickly 
as the others re-entered, and asked if it were not time 
to start, and very unwillingly took Mr. Ward's prof- 
fered arm on their way to the train, her aunt having 
hurried on to speak to her maid. She did not open 
her lips, and felt conscious that her manner was most 
ungracious, when on taking their places in the carriage 
Mrs. Felicia bent forward and exclaimed, " My sweet 
humming-bird, you look as if you had dropped your 
wings. Won't you help me to find them, godson 
Rupert ? " 

The young man laughingly rejoined "that he 
should be sorry to aid Miss Lethbridge in flying away 
from them," and added in a low, apologetic sort of 
tone as he took a scat near that young lady, " You 
don t mind } Fm only a boy, you know." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" ViviA Lethbridge to Harold Roy. 

" Wildbad, 2nd August, 18 — . 

" Dear Uncle Harold,— 

" I am beginning my journalizing as you de- 
sired I would in your last letter, which, to my great 
joy, Barden brought me from the post-office half an 
hour after we arrived here. There was a delightful home 
budget besides, and Aunt Bessie must have already 
received my thanks and enclosures to dear Guy and 
Milly. I was so glad to find you did not think much 
about our Heidelberg expedition being deferred. I 
dare say you would have scolded me for making such 
a fuss about it, unless, like Barden, you might charit- 
ably set down my bad temper to the score of illness. 
I overheard her talking about me to poor little Pru- 
dence the other day, in such flattering terms that I 
felt quite ashamed. She gave Prudence to under- 
stand that my natural temper and disposition were 
angelic ; and as I have often been very cross on our 
journey, it is to be hoped that my health and manners 
may improve together. Now, I must tell you what 
we have been doing since I last wrote, three days ago. 
You will have heard that we are lodged in a street 
which I don't much like, but Wildbad is so full, this 
being the bathing season, that all the hotels are occu- 
pied, and Mr. Ward, Aunt F.'s last-discovered friend, 
had great difficulty in getting even a room at the 

• 14 
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Konigsbad Hotel, close by. Tm very glad they 
could not have taken him in here, as Aunt F. pro- 
posed, for you know she gets so very intimate with 
anyone whom she fancies, and it would be so dis- 
agreeable to have him running in and out at all hours. 
We are close to the hotel grounds, and Aunt F. goes 
there every morning to breakfast, either in the gardens 
or in the Saal. She delights in the German out- 
door life, and dances across the road before I am up. 
Barden has a little room opening out of mine, and 
Prudence another out of her mistress's. Of course 
you know all about German ways and customs, so I 
need not describe the .house plan, but will just tell 
you that I have a charming peep of the Black Pines 
rising up against the sky on the hills above the 
gardens, and sometimes when I am lying at my open 
window about sunset, the lights and shades are 
most lovely; but I should never wish to live in a 
valley, however beautiful Those high, pine-clad hills 
seem to shut one in so, and almost take away one's 
breath ; and at night, or when the sun is off, they 
jook so gloomy. When I have looked at them for 
any time, I get such a longing to push through them, 
and see the world beyond. 

" On Sunday we went to the morning service 
in the pretty little English church which is in 
the * Anlage,' or laid-out grounds. Are you not 
amused at my translating for you } And the walk 
to it is lovely — under arching trees and by the side 
of such a bright dashing stream, the Enz ; it is just 
like going through one of our English parks, to 
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the private chapel belonging to the Castle — for this 
church is very small, and quite new. The English used 
to have their service in a hideous huge building which 
blocks up my view in front, and which they say is to 
be pulled down soon. I wish it had never been set 
up ; it is really quite a blot in this pretty little town, 
and has, besides, a dreadful clock which often keeps 
me awake at night with its loud unmusical announce- 
ment of the hours and quarters. We went in to look 
at it, and it is just as ugly inside, arranged for both 
Lutherans and Romanists; the altar predominating 
at one end, and the pulpit at the other. The two re- 
ligious parties seem to get on very amicably together, 
and have their services turn about. But a Roman Cath- 
olic who happened to be standing near me, blandly 
remarked, * Vous voyez, mademoiselle, c*est avec vous 
le prdcheur, avec nous le Sauveur ! ' — pointing alter- 
nately to the pulpit and the altar. Ingenious, was ft 
not } As we came back from Church we found the 
range of bazaar stalls, just wooden sheds, on the bank 
of the stream opposite the Belle Vue Hotel, all open, 
and displaying their goods to crowds of purchasers ; 
and in the afternoon Barden told me the band was 
playing in the Anlage just outside the theatre, which 
is a very pretty little rustic-looking affair within a 
few yards of our church, and the people sit under 
the trees eating ices, and chatting or working just as 
we should at a garden party in England on a week 

day. 

" On Monday Aunt Felicia and Mr. Ward went 
to the theatre, and they said the acting was very fair 
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and the scenery good. People go, in their bonnets 
or hats, at 7 p.m. and come out at 9, so I shall 
be able to go sometimes on dry fine nights. 

Yesterday we made an expedition to Culmbach, 
about three miles off. The walk was lovely through the 
forest, with glimpses of the valley beneath every now 
and then, and of the opposite hills; and really these pines 
are wonderful — such grand, noble-looking trees, tower- 
ing up and up, with huge trunks, some black as ebony. 
No wonder it is called the Black Forest, and some- 
times the sunshine turns them a beautiful golden 
bronze colour. Aunt Felicia and I had donkeys; 
Barden and Prudence* came with us, and Mr. Ward. 
We often got off and rested on the soft springy turf, 
and Mr. Ward entertained us with amusing accounts 
of his own adventures when he was making ai 
pedestrian tour in the Tyrol last year. We dined in 
the balcony of a quaint-looking inn at Culmbach, and 
then, as I was very tired, we engaged a sort of fiacre 
to take us back by the lower road, and the servants 
mounted on donkeys. We saw such a pretty sight 
on our return — one of the rafts which are frequently 
launched in the Enz to float down the pine trees. 
We stopped the carriage till it had passed us, and 
Mr. Ward made a rapid sketch. The grouping was 
very effective, for picnic parties are formed, and 
towards the centre of the raft, which is of great length, 
a sort of platform is erected, and there the company 
sit, and sometimes a band plays. Of course, they all 
run great risk of getting a wetting occasionally, for 
t\iQ Enz is anything but a quiet-going stream. 
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I am so tired, I can't write any more now. I look at 
every woman's face I meet, and peer down at the 
crowds who pass in and out of the gates close under my 
windows, but I have seen none in the least resembling 
that picture. Lovely as Wildbad is, I am longing to 
leave it and begin my quest at Heidelberg." 

"S/>6 August 
" Oh, Uncle Harold, I did feel so sanguine yester- 
day for half an hour ; then, to my bitter disappoint- 
ment, I found I was mistaken ; but I will tell you all 
about it. I had gone out with Barden, as usual, about 
1 1 a.m. (did I tell you that Aunt Felicia had begun 
taking the baths .^ They are said to be very good 
for fortifying weak nerves, etc., but I don*t know 
exactly what she is trying them for), through the 
gardens, and a little way up the woody walks, where 
seats are placed in every direction. However, I 
prefer the grass, and Harden always carries a railway 
rug for me to lie on. She looks after me just as if I 
were her own child, and never will let me carry any- 
thing for myself There was a lady occupying my 
favourite place about a quarter of the way up the 
hill, so I rested a little below, and thought perhaps 
she might move before me; and so she did, for 
suddenly the chair on which she was sitting — they 
are just light basket-chairs, which people can move 
about as they like — tilted on one side, and rolled 
down the steep path towards me. I jumped up before 
Barden could rise, and ran to assist the lady, who was 
sitting very composedly on the bank, having cleverly 
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avoided rolling down with the chair. She thanked 
me for coming, and said she thought she should follow 
my example, and keep to the ground for the future. 
* Mother earth never betrays us/ she added, ' and we 
must all come to her at last, when other props fail us.' 
There was a little bitterness, or it might have been 
my fancy, in her tone ; but it was a voice unlike any 
I have ever heard before ; not sweet, like Mrs. De 
Lona's, but so clear and /r^^-sounding, and so inex- 
pressibly mournful to me in its coldness. I think it 
must have been just such a voice in which poor Queen 
Constance bewailed the loss of her child, and the 
perfidy of his uncle. I looked in her face, and I almost 
cried out for gladness, it was so wonderfully like the 
picture you had shown me ; but no doubt, as the 
event proved, that being a fancy picture and not a 
portrait, many people may resemble it in different 
ways. I will put you out of suspense at once, dear 
uncle : this lady wore no wedding ring, and she told 
me her name, for we sat together some time, and she 
asked me to come and rest at her cottage when I 
said that I often strolled in the direction she was 
going, but could not take long walks yet, after my 
illness. She is a Miss Ross, and has rooms for the 
season at a very pretty chdlet quite away from the 
town, and looking down upon the Anlagc and our 
English Church. She showed me a sketch she had 
taken from her balcony, and was very kind, evidently 
thinking mc much younger than I am, and pitying 
me for not being strong. She looks delicate herself, 
and though she was so kind, her manner was cold too. 
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like her voice, as if she had gone through some great 
sorrow, and could not care much about anything any 
more. I was so hoping she might have been the right 
person, till I noticed her hand, and heard the Miss 
Ross. Do you think she might be a relation, or even 
that sister } only, why should sfie have changed her 
name. Such a face. Uncle Harold, and such a head I 
She took off her hat to refasten the veil, and then I 
could look well at her — a low, troad forehead, raven 
hair, as soft and fine as spun silk ; I never admired 
quite black hair before, it is generally so coarse when 
you look closely at it. Do you remember that Miss 
Meriball who used to talk of her cousin's hair having 
the light and gloss of a raven's plumage? Well, Miss 
Ross has that light and gloss really on her hair, which 
is wound quite smoothly round the most exquisitely 
shaped head I ever saw. When she stood up she 
reminded me of a gazelle : such glorious eyes, shining 
like stars under delicately-pencilled eyebrows, and a 
mouth — well, she caught me looking at her as she re- 
placed her hat, and asked whether she had frightened 
me. ' No,* I said, * I was only thinking that I should 
not like to look at your mouth if I had done anything 
mean that you knew of* ' Why } ' ' Because I never 
saw a mouth that could express so much scorn.' ' I 
dare say you are right,' she replied ; * I only wish I 
could sweep all liars from the face of the earth ! ' I 
really was startled then. She did express such utter 
scorn with the curve of her lips, and her tone rang so 
defiantly in my ears ; but in a moment she resumed 
her quiet manner, and calling her maid, who had 
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come up before and been dismissed, she wished me 
good morning, and went away. I cannot forget her. 
If only she were the right person ! 

" I suppose I looked a little bewildered,as if I had been 
building castles in the air, for when Aunt Felicia came 
up she asked if I had been dreaming, and then Mr. Ward 
joined us, and we went in to the hotel to dine. I don't 
like Mr. Ward, Uncle Harold. He is very satirical, and 
I know he is often laughing at Aunt Felicia when 
she thinks he is laughing with her. He is not a boy, 
either ; he took care to tell us that he was seven-and- 
twenty, and I can't think why he is idling away his 
days in this manner. However, it is no affair of mine, 
only I shall be glad when he goes away. 

" How absurd it is I cannot get that Miss Ross out of 
my head. I dreamt last night we were on the raft 
together, and suddenly I saw you on the bank, and 
called out to you to come to us. She turned round, 
and said to me, in the sternest tone, ' How dare you 
call that man } * and before I could stop her she had 
jumped into the Enz, and I saw the current carrying 
her rapidly out of sight. I screamed out then and 
awoke. I want to find out if she is t/iat sister who 
was in Italy at the time of your marriage. But I 
must be very careful not to say anything that a 
stranger might not know, and I will not post to you 
till I can give you better information. As Miss Ross 
is here for the season, there will be time enough, and 
I don't want to raise false hopes in your mind if I 
must in my own. 

** I hurried up the hill this morning so fast that 
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Barden scolded me for tiring myself, but no one 
was there whom I cared to see, and after waiting 
some time I came down, and met Mr. Ward, 
who asked if I were looking for Aunt Felicia. 
' Oh, no,' I replied, * I left her sitting with some German 
ladies below.' ' I thought you looked as if you were 
seeking some one,' he said ; *and you seem very tired, 
won't you take my arm ? ' * No, thank you,' I said. 
' Barden is with me, and I'm just going in.' I did not 
say I was going to lie down as the hot sun and walk- 
ing fast had tired me, but I was glad that he took the 
hint, and, raising his hat, walked off up the hill. 

" In the evening I went with Aunt F. to hear the band 
play in the Kursaal. It plays twice a day, morning 
and evening, Sundays, of course, the same ; and it 
sounds so strange, after the invariable morning hymn 
with which they begin, to hear a succession of opera 
airs and dance tunes ; and the moment they cease the 
great organ in the opposite church drones out the most 
dismal sounds, and the people pour in for the service. 
Church music and singing here is anything but 
pleasing ; and yet the Germans seem so thoroughly to 
appreciate and understand other kinds of music, their 
bands are so good, and in the grand saal at the 
Konigsbad Hotel, which is a beautiful room opening 
into the gardens on one side, and looking out from 
balconied windows on the other upon the open sort 
of square where the band plays, there arc always 
two grand pianos, one open for visitors and the other 
only unlocked for professionals, or by special request. 
I have seen all sorts of people come in and sit down to 
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the former — many evidently belonging to the working 
class — both men and women, and some of them really 
played and sang very well. I did not care much 
about going to see the band and the promenaders, as 
I can hear it from my room, but I went to please 
Aunt F., and it was rather amusing to watch the 
quaint-looking crowd for a time from the seats under 
the arcade. There was a grand duchess of some- 
thing there, who had come to take the baths, and 
looked such a funny little dowdy figure, trailing a 
great plaid shawl after her, and every now and then 
twitching it up in the most ungraceful manner as she 
walked up and down, chatting and laughing with her 
suite. Presently we walked up and down also, and 
we had only made one turn when to my great delight 
I saw Miss Ross, followed by her maid, coming 
towards us. I did so wish to join her, but she only 
bowed in passing, and I was surprised to see Mr. 
Ward, who was with us, take off his hat and bow also. 
' Who is that } ' asked Aunt F., who is always very 
inquisitive about strangers, you know. ' A lady I met 
at Munich,' he replied. ' Oh, rather pretty, isn't she ? 
Is she staying here, do you know } I should like to 
make her acquaintance.' * I really don't know, but I 
can find out if you wish, by looking out her name in 
the list ; she is a Miss Ross, and sketches beautifully.' 
' How very nice,' Aunt F. went on ; ' then we can 
make her acquaintance also ; that is, do you know 
anything about her family ? I don't like to call upon 
people in the dark.' My cheeks were beginning to 
burn with indignation. The idea of anyone doubting 
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whether my Miss Ross were worth calling upon ! For 
the first time I felt grateful to Mr. Ward for answering 
so promptly, ' I fancy the only difficulty will be in 
finding her at home ; she does not care for society, 
and although she had the entrie of the very best in 
Munich, she was rarely seen except in the painting 
galleries. I was introduced to her by a mutual friend, 
and she was kind enough to give me some hints about 
a drawing I was copying, as I was " only a boy," 
you know,' and he looked at me and smiled, quoting the 
words I had used when we first saw him in the train. 
' Then pray introduce us,' said my aunt ; would you 
not like it, dear V. .^ * I had been only waiting for 
an opportunity, as I knew I must acknowledge my 
previous acquaintance with the lady they were dis- 
cussing, so I said how and when I had met her, and 
where she lived. I would far rather have kept the 
acquaintance to myself, but that was impossible as 
things had turned out. Aunt F. was delighted, and 
it ended in our all going the next afternoon to call at 
the cMlet in due form, and being told, of course, that 
Miss Ross was * out' We left our cards, and I just 
ventured to pencil in the corner of mine, * Please come 
to the hill to-morrow morning.* I had told her my 
name the day we met there. 

^ What a delightful view!' Aunt Felicia said, as we 
turned to come down the hill ; ' how I wish we were 
here instead of down in that street.' ' So do I, Aunt 
Felicia," I said ; * that clock wakes me up every night 
with its horrid noise.' ' Well, dear, let us see about it ; 
we have only taken those rooms by the week, and if 
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they could accommodate us here, I should like nothing 
better ; we will ask at once.' No sooner said than done. 
We turned round and marched up to the door again, 
and Aunt F. was still more pleased to find that the 
landlady spoke English. Miss Ross had three rooms on 
the upper floor for herself and maid ; we could have 
the lower entirely to ourselves, and could take pos- 
session whenever we liked. Aunt Felicia darted out 
on the lower balcony, and fluttered about the garden 
like a butterfly. She was in ecstacies ; it was all 
charming, just what she had pictured for an idyl; 
we could live there with nature, — 



u t 



The world forgetting, by the world forgot/ — 



and listen to the band playing in the gardens below, 
and eat ices with our as yet unknown neighbour, 
who was, of course, to become our bosom friend. 
* But what a pity there is no room for you,' she added 
suddenly, turning to Mr. Ward. * Oh, Aunt Felicia,' 
I exclaimed, quite forgetting how rude it must sound, 
'we shall drive Miss Ross away, perhaps, with 
such a large party.' I wish I could always think be- 
fore I speak, it is so disagreeable to be wanting in 
courtesy to people you don't like, and I felt myself 
colouring as Mr. Ward replied to my aunt, ' You are 
very kind, but I am too comfortable in my present 
quarters to wish for change, and it is nothing of a 
walk to come up here.' Then he said to me, while 
Aunt F. was arranging with the landlady about terms, 
' Don't be afraid of my pestering you, though what 
on earth I have done to offend you I don't know,' I 
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could only answer, ' Nor I neither, Mr. Ward ; I am 
sorry that you should have thought me rude just now ; 
I was only thinking of what you said about Miss Ross 
liking to be quiet, and we do seem to be taking her 
by storm.' ' Is that all ? ' he said, looking quite 
pleased. (How strange it is that young men should 
be so sensitive ; were^(7«, Uncle Harold T) ' Oh, she 
won't mind. Miss Ross is quite able to go her own 
way, and prevent people molesting her ; besides, she 
knows you already.' 'And you too, it appears,' I 
answered, but Aunt Felicia came up then, and we all 
went away together. 

" There is some talk of our going to take coffee at 
the Winterhof, a kind of tea-garden place — English 
expression, you know — up the valley, where the views 
become still wilder and more romantic ; I wonder if 
Miss Ross would go with us. 

"Oh, Uncle Harold! dear Uncle Harold! how 
can I tell you } And yet it must be told — I dare not 
keep you in suspense. I have discovered the truth ! 
And if I could but bear the pain for you, instead 
of only sharing it, as indeed I do ! It seems to me 
such a cruel trial, — and to end so ! Dear uncle, can 
you bear it } If I could only tell you kneeling by 
your side, and praying God to give you strength. I 
do pray for you now. You will not doubt it, but if 
you were only here and could see Miss Ross yourself. 
She is the sister, and your wife is — dead I Oh! do, 
do come here if you can, even now. It is too late to 
post to-day, and I can't see to write through my tears. 
I will tell you all I know to-morrow. 
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" It seems so heartless to go on writing about every- 
day things when that drjsadful fact keeps booming in 
my ears like a funeral knell, and I am passing it on 
to crush all hope out of your life ; yet it will be best 
to tell you everything as it occurred yesterday, and I 
will try to do so without thinking that I am writing 
to you. 

" I went up the hill at my usual time, and found 
Miss Ross sitting in her former place, as I had hoped 
she might be. I must have looked very pleased, for 
she spoke so kindly as she said she had come at my 
desire, and then she smiled ; her smile lights up her 
eyes and her whole face, making it so strangely 
sweet. I sat down by her, and said I hoped she was 
not annoyed at our intended irruption, but my 
aunt had been so charmed with the chdlet ; and Mr. 
Ward spoke of her not liking visitors. * Ah, Rupert 
Ward,' she said, in a musing tone ; ' yes, I saw him 
yesterday ; is he one of your party } ' * We see a 
great deal of him,' I replied, 'and his mother was an 
old friend of my aunt's, who was asked to be his 
godmother ; but we only met by chance on our 
way here, and I wish he would go away.' ' Why ? he 
is rather pleasant, is he not, for a boy ? * * Oh, but 
he is not a boy,' I cried ; ' and, unfortunately, I mistook 
him for one, and for a German student too, and he 
overheard me, and he constantly alludes to it, and is 
very satirical ; and my aunt makes such a fuss about 

him ' ' That her niece thinks it necessary to set 

him down, eh. ^ Why, child, what are you blushing 
for } No man in the world is worth a woman's blush 
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now-a-days ! ' Again that bitter tone. I raised my 
eyes to her face, and exclaimed, ' You don't know my 
uncle, or you would not say so ; but I only blushed 
because I felt angry. Aunt Felicia so often tells me 
that I am uncivil to Mr. Ward, that I am beginning to 
hate the very sound of his name.' She looked down 
upon me with her star-like eyes, and laid her hand on 
my hair. * What a child you are,' she said ; * I should 
like to take your picture, just as you are.' She said 
it as if she were a queen, and had only to express her 
wish ; but somehow I did not feel the least inclined to 
dispute her will, but I laughed as I told her I was no 
more a child than Mr. Ward was a boy, only my 
cropped hair had deceived her. I was nearly one 
and twenty. * Are you really } I thought you were 
sixteen, and young for your years ; well, try and keep 
so as long as you can.' * I am not afraid of growing 
old,' I said, *are you } ' * No,' she replied, with her 
beautiful calm smile ; ' I am not afraid indeed, and I 
am growing old now.' I looked up at her as she sat ; 
she had taken off her hat for coolness, as I had mine, 
and I thought she might have been a queen, so regal 
was her look, with that blue-black hair surmounting 
her small stately head like a coronet. * Well,' she said, 
answering my look, * is there to be a mutual con- 
fession ? I am old enough to have been your mother, 
if you were the age I took you for ; I am two-and- 
thirty.' * That does not matter,' I said ; but I was 
surprised, for I had guessed her to be five-and- twenty. 
* Some American author says that " many a woman 
keeps young, she knows not how, because, without 
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saying it, she feels her life is not yet fixed in its 
groove." That is a mistake/ she put in quickly ; ' I 
should paraphrase it. Many a women keeps young, 
she knows not how or why, because she neither cares 
nor thinks about it. Thinking and fretting age one, 
no doubt; I never do either.' 'You never think?' 
' Of my own life and myself, never ! * she said, quite 
sternly. Then, in her usual quiet, indifferent tone, 
she quoted — 

' " We are wrong always when we think too much 
Of what we think or are : albeit our thoughts 
Be verily bitter as self-sacrifice." 

'There are many pleasanter and more profitable sub- 
jects. I shall begin to think about you now. Tell me 
your story, if you like." She might have been my 
grandmother, from her manner ; but I felt quite will- 
ing to obey her, and thought it would be a good 
opportunity of seeing if she recognised any names ; 
but looking round, I saW, not only that Mr. Ward 
was coming up the walk below us, but that he had 
discovered our shady retreat, and was taking off his 
hat, so there was no escape. Miss Ross perceived 
my annoyance and its cause. ' Never mind,' she 
said, kindly, * you must come and talk to me in my 
own room ; we shall have many opportunities of 
being together when you come up to the cM/et, and 
I shall like to see more of you.' These words quite 
consoled me, so that I was able to behave as civilly 
as any reasonable person could expect to that tire- 
some Mr. Ward, though he certainly did try my tern- 
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per a little. ' May I stay ? ' he asked, when we had 
exchanged greetings. * You look so delightfully cool 

and exclusive here ' 'That Miss Lethbridge 

tiiinks you are very * cool ' to make the request/ replied 
Miss Ross, smiling at me ; I fancy she never laughs. 
' I beg that young lady's pardon, and will carefully 
keep out of her way,' he rejoined, throwing himself on 
the grass at Miss Ross's feet. I did not think this 
speech worth noticing except by opening the book I 
had brought with me, and I went on reading while he 
and Miss Ross talked of Munich and pictures. I was 
really interested in the story I was reading, so paid no 
more attention to my companions until I heard Miss 
Ross say, 'Yes, that was a wonderful painting, and 
quite realized my idea of a Miriam ; I always like 
people to resemble their names.' ' So do I,' said Mr. 
Ward, ' but then, I like to give a meaning of my own 
to names, quite independently of lexicons. There's 
Lucy, for instance ; the name never makes me think 
of light, or clearness, or anything of that sort, but 
just of a neat, trim little maiden, with small hands 
and feet, noted for her housewifely qualities.' * Is 
that a picture of the future Mrs. Ward ? ' asked Miss 
Ross. ' Not exactly ; I should prefer something less 
perfect, but I would not choose a Miriam.' ' No, she 
is dark and dangerous ; and yet I have never known 
one ; I don't know why the name should sound so 
unpleasantly to me ; do you know a Miriam ? ' she 
added, turning round to me, as I leant back rather 
behind her. ' Yes/ I replied, thinking of Mrs. De 
Lona (whose second name is Miriam, you know;, she 

IS 
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told me so herself long ago) ; * and she is handsome, 
and kind, and most fascinating, with a voice whose 
sweetness you would never forget ; but she is ex- 
tremely fair, with hair more like amber than any 
other colour/ * Exactly my idea, and like that picture 
we were speaking of,' said Mr. Ward, raising himself 
on his elbows ; ' and yet, I should always mistrust 
that face. May I ask if you had cause to mistrust 
the original, Miss Lethbridge?' 'She was an old 
friend, and very kind to me/ I replied. I was not 
going to tell him my private opinion, and I spoke 
stiffly, for I always feel an uncomfortable restraint 
now, when I remember Mrs. De Lona. * You are not 
aly^ays like yotir name,* he rejoined. ' I like guessing 
people's names too, and I was very near yours that 
first day we met, if you will allow that Victoria re- 
sembles Vivia in any way.' *How absurd!' and I 
laughed out ; * why, Victoria is really grand and 
queenly, Vivia is just quick and impulsive.' ' A little 
more than that,' said Miss Ross ; * and I agree with 
Mr. Ward, though he has no right to become personal 
in his remarks. We shall criticize his name next.' 
* Pray do,' he replied, lounging back on the grass 
with his eyes shut. * Am I like a Rupert, Miss Leth- 
bridge.'^' He looked so very self-satisfied and non- 
chalant altogether, and I was so provoked at his 
discussing my name, that I answered quickly, ' Very 
like,' and added in Miss Ross's ear, 'the second 
syllable, I mean.' ' Do you hear that ?' she asked, but 
his rising colour answered for him, though he said in 
his usual easy tone, * It's only because Miss Leth- 
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bridge will persist in taking me for a '* boy/' instead 
of remembering that I'm about twenty years her 
senior ! ' 'I beg your pardon/ I retorted, * but if you 

will persist in taking me for a child ' ' Why, are 

you not an infant in the eyes of the law ? ' he asked, 
looking up at me with mock gravity. ' This is too 
bad!' I exclaimed; *I can't help my hair being this 
babyish length after my illness, but this is the second 
time to-day I have had to state that I am almost 
twenty-one ! ' * Ah, then you are still an infant, as I 
said, legally, and, at all events, I am very much your 
senior/ he rejoined, with the most aggravating cool- 
ness. * Never mind names and ages just now,' in- 
terrupted Miss Ross ; * an ant has crawled up my 
sleeve, and I wish you would help me to find it' 
She held out her left arm to me as she spoke; I 
was only thinking at the time of helping her, but as 
she stood up, exclaiming, * I must try and shake it off/ 
I caught her right wrist to support her, and acci- 
dentally pushed up the sleeve. There, plainly visible, 
just above the wrist, as you had said, on the inner side, 
was the bee mark ! I don't know what I said, or if 
I said anything, but I suppose I cried out, for both 
she and Mr. Ward were startled. ^ Were you stung t ' 
he asked, coming towards me, but I could only shake 
my head, I felt so bewildered ; and Miss Ross, looking 
down at her arm, which I still held, said, * Oh, I see 
my bee has startled you ; that was done when I was 
a child, by a sailor uncle, who wished to give us ocular 
impressions of the manners and customs of the South 
Sea islanders. I remember I objected strongly to 
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the performance, and my uncle praised my sister for 
resigning herself to it so quietly/ I began to breathe 
again, and ventured to ask, 'And has your sister, then, 
exactly the same mark ? ' She looked a little sur- 
prised at my inquisitiveness, but answered gravely, 
' She hady but she is dead ; she died soon after her 
marriage, many years ago.' 

" Oh, Uncle Harold! it all seemed to flash upon me 
at once, and I thought of you sitting in your oWn room 
and receiving the tidings, which I must send, of your 
bitter, hopeless sorrow, and of my utter powerlessness 
to help or comfort you ; and I could not bear it ; a mist 
came over my brain and eyes, and I remembered no 
more till I found myself lying on the bank, and Miss 
Ross kneeling by my side, bathing my hands and 
temples with eau-de-cologne. ' You are better now ?' 
she said, and her voice was no longer cold or in- 
different ; " poor child, the heat has been too much 
for you ; you shall rest here a little longer, and then 
we will take you quietly home ; you won't mind 
taking Mr. Ward's arm with mine, will you, just for 
that little way ? ' I tried to sit up, but found I was 
dizzy still, and she passed her arm round me, and 
supported me. * Thank you,* I said, * I am so sorry to 
give you all this trouble ; ' and then I saw Mr. Ward, 
who was standing near, and looking really concerned. 
He had gone all the way down the hill to get me a 
glass of water at the fountain, and now handed it to 
Miss Ross for me. * Will you let me help you } * he 
said ; ' there is really no other way of getting you 
home down this steep hill' I drank the water, and 
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felt quite refreshed, only very weak and shaky, and 
I wanted to be alone with Miss Ross, so I said, ' You 
are very kind, but would you mind going to the 
house, and sending Barden to me? (she had gone 
back when I joined Miss Ross) ; * I am so afraid 
Aunt Felicia will be coming here,, after her bath, and 
she is so easily frightened ; if she saw me leaning 
on anyone but Barden, she would guess I had been 
ill.' ' Yes, that will be best/ said Miss Ross ; and 
Mr. Ward without another word — it was very con- 
siderate of him — ^went down the hill again. As soon 
as he was out of hearing, Miss Ross looked at me, and 
said, * Was it only the heat, or has anything frightened 
you V I burst into tears then ; it was a great relief; 
and we were quite alone — away from the most fre- 
quented paths. ' Oh, Miss Ross,' I cried, as soon as I 
could speak, and she looked so kind and gentle then, 
' it is not I, but poor Uncle Harold ; it will kill him, 
perhaps ! * She dropped my hands, and her face 
seemed turned into stone. * Your Uncle Harold,* she 
said, very slowly, ' and who is he ? * Then I remem- 
bered that I had no right to tell her an}'thing about 
you if she did not already know how her sister had 
gone away, so I hesitated, and at last, as she evidently 
waited for me to speak, I stammered out, ' Your sister.' 
' Yes, I know ; you need not be afraid to speak out if 
your uncle is — Harold Roy.' I hope I may never hear 
your name spoken in such a tone again. I looked up 
at her ; she had risen, and was then resting against 
the tree behind us. She was as pale and rigid as 
a marble statue, only her eyes seemed to flash with 
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indignant light, and I could not help thinking of 
Tennyson's words, 

" * Those large eyes, the haunts of scorn.* 

I told you before how scornful she could look, 
but now I felt my anger and courage rising together, 
and I did not care if she were offended. * You have 
no right to speak of him in that way,' I exclaimed ; 
' if there is a good or noble man on the earth, it is 
Harold Roy ! ' She looked down at me with wonder- 
ing pity. * Poor child, you are right to say " if; " since 
he is base, probably all other men are so, more or 
less/ ' Oh, you don't know ! ' I cried ; * indeed, indeed 
your sister was mistaken.' A strange light came into 
her eyes then, but only for a moment ; when it passed 
her whole face expressed nothing but weary indiffer- 
ence. She sat down by me, and took my hand kindly 
in hers. ' Never mind,' she said ; ' you are too young 
in experience, if not in years, to be mixed up in a web 
of deceit ; and it is all past now, the poor fly has 
escaped.' She spoke the last words as if to herself, 
but I knew she was referring to her sister's death. 
Uncle Harold, you will not blame me, will, you ? As 
she knew so much, and was so fearfully deceived, could 
it be wrong to show her your letter ? You were not 
there to speak for yourself, and it seemed to me so 
terrible to let her go on thinking so of you, while I 
saw that my fond hope of getting her to listen to me 
was little to be depended upon ; besides, we were not 
likely to be left alone much longer ; Barden would 
come for me directly, and for the rest of the day I 
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must submit to be carefully watched by her. I took 
Miss Ross's hand in both mine, and looked at her 
imploringly. ' I would kneel to you/ I said, * if there 
were cause, but I only ask you to be just ; Uncle 
Harold needs only that from you. Will you promise 
me,sinceyou have heard one side, to listen to the other? 
You ought to do so, and it cannot harm you now.' 
* What do you mean } ' she asked, trying to draw 
away her hand ; but I held it fast. How one some- 
times notices trifles when one is most absorbed in 
grave interests. My fingers were pressing hers, and 
my eyes became fixed on two rings she wore, which I 
had only previously noticed as taking the place of 
the wedding ring I had longed to see. Now I had no 
doubt one, at least, of these rings was worn in me- 
mory of her sister ; for it was of very dark hair, curi- 
ously twisted in a broad plait between two threads of 
gold, and above it was a mourning ring, probably for 
her mother — a large diamond, surmounted by a setting 
of jet. These are the only rings she wears, and I have 
described them as additional proof, if you needed 
any, of Miss Ross being closely connected with your 
past: the only thing that puzzles me is why she 
should have changed her name. * Your uncle is not 
here?^ asked Miss Ross; and you can imagine ^^ze/ 
she said it * No,' I replied, * he is in England ; but I 
have his written statement of what happened at 
Heidelberg ten years ago, and I will send it to you. 
Promise me that you will read every word of it ; it is 
all I ask.' * And because he may have repented,' she 
exclaimed, again in that scornful tone, ' he has thought 
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fit to pour the story of his guilt into the ears of a young 
girl, his own niece ! Truly men are strange beings.' 
I let go her hand then and got up. I was almost 
too angry to be able to speak, but I was determined 
she should hear. ' Miss Ross/ I said, ' if you have 
as little to repent of as my uncle has, you may feel 
thankful ; you will feel sorry when you have read his 
letter ; but I won't stay now to hear you speak so.' 
I turned away to go down the hill ; but I had mis- 
calculated my strength. After that faint, and then 
the excitement of talking, I felt myself trembling, 
and Miss Ross saw it and made me sit down again. 
* Don't be foolish,' she said, and her voice was quite 
gentle again. ' I will say nothing, if you like ; but 
you must keep quiet here till they come to fetch you.' 
I don't know what it was that impelled me to her 
then : she had just been speaking against you, she 
would not believe anything I could say in your 
defence, and yet it seemed to me all the time as if 
she were hurting herself more, as if her own truth and 
nobleness were pressing suffering upon her ; and then 
there must be some peculiar fascination about her — 
even Mr. Ward, careless and satirical as he is, seems 
to feel it : it is not that she is so beautiful, and there 
is nothing of the enchantress about her, as there is 
about Mrs. De Lona, who, whether she sang, or spoke, 
or moved, or looked, always seethed to be throwing 
some spell over one. Miss Ross would scorn anything 
of that kind ; her eyes look at yours frankly and 
fearlessly, and her tread is firm and swift, as if nothing 
could stop her when she had once determined upon 
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any course ; and yet with all this fearlessness and inde- 
pendence, she gives me the idea of a person who has 
at one time been accustomed to loving and watchful 
care, and who had gladly rested in it. I daresay she 
was very much petted and indulged by the relative 
she was living with, who must have died and left her 
alone, and she evidently never thinks of marry ingr 
now, whatever she may have done. We were sitting 
together on the mossy bank, and she was partly sup- 
porting me again. I thought of the day when I read 
your letter in the Tuilleries gardens, and how eagerly 
and confidently I had looked forward then to meeting 
her sister, never doubting for one instant that I should 
be able to convince her of your truth, and that you 
would both be happy again, and now — how differently 
everything has turned out, and what a disappointing 
puzzle life seems ! Not to all, though ; Aunt Felicia 
seems happy enough in her own way ; and Mr. Ward 
amuses himself without much trouble. Miss Ross 
heard me sigh, and turned my face towards her, 
* You must not fret,' she said ; * you will not be so 
ready to take other people's burdens on your shoulders 
when you have fitted your back to your own.' 'I 
was only wondering,' I answered, * if life were optional, 
and each human being could foresee the course of his 
own, how many of us would refuse to enter this 
world.' ' That depends ; if the choice lay between 
this world and any other probationary state, probably 
few would hesitate to abjure this ; but one would 
rather suffer than not exist at all, I imagine ; besides, 
there is a belief, you know, that "each is his own 
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fate, and spins his own future."' 'Do you believe thatV 
* Not in the fatalist sense, but I do firmly believe that 
we receive the just award of our own acts, even in 
this life.' ' But, Miss Ross, does not terrible suffer- 
ing sometimes come upon people who, humanly 
speaking, have done nothing to deserve it .^ ' * No, I 
believe not,' she answered deliberately; 'it may be 
that we have committed certain acts in ignorance, or 
from good motives, which have disastrous results, and 
then people pity us and exclaim at it as undeserved 
suffering ; but I hold that we are responsible for 
wrong acts ignorantly committed, because that very 
ijgnorance in any case, if we trace it to its source, 
springs from some fault in our disposition, wilfully 
encouraged. Ignorance itself is called a sin in the 
Bible, and in this sense of course.' I could not help 
thinking of the remark you made about your having 
concealed your brother's existence from your wife; 
if only she were undeceived, you and Miss Ross could 
so thoroughly appreciate each other. She went on 
speaking, leaning back against the tree, and with her 
large luminous eyes fixed on the lovely valley beneath 
us. She looked like a sibyl wrapt in contemplation, 
pondering over the enigma of life, which no longer 
affected herself. ' Do you know what Mrs. Browning 
says about it } ' she asked. * I will repeat the lines to 
keep you quiet : — 

* " Let us ponder, friend : 

Whatever our state, we must have made it first, 
And though the thing displease us, nay, perhaps 
Displease us warrantably, never doubt 
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That other states, thought possible once, and then 

Rejected by the instinct of our lives, 

If then adopted had displeased us more 

Than this in which the choice, the will, the love. 

Has stamped the honour of a patent act 

From henceforth. What we choose may not be good. 

But, that we choose it, proves it good for us J* 

In one sense we all choose our own lives.* *And 
have you chosen yours ? ' I asked, eagerly, with an 
uncomfortable conviction that she was both young 
enough to suffer and resolute enough to endure much. 
The light faded from her eyes, like the setting sun 
from off the hills, as she turned her face slowly 
towards me. 'Yes, I have chosen, and I will abide 
by it,' she answered, gravely; 'but I will do as you 
asked, nevertheless, and read what you may send me. 
Now go home and rest : here are your people coming.* " 
**Dear Uncle Harold, I can do no more. I sent 
Barden with your letter as soon as I could get her to 
leave me on our return home, and desired her to give it 
into Miss Ross's own hands ; she has just come back 
to tell me she has done so, and I must put this up for 
her to take to the post If after the first shock has 
passed you can make up your mind to come here and 
clear this sad history for yourself, I should be very 
thankful, and I think it would be best for you in the 
end." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Vivia's journal reached its destination in due time, 
and in due time also Mrs. Felicia and her party 
moved up to the chdlet^ and received a return visit 
from Miss Ross, whose quiet grace at once impressed 
the dowager belle in her favour. Almost unavoidably 
they met every day, either in or out of the house^ and 
it became a matter of course that their evenings should 
be spent together in one or other of the balconied 
salons; and equally a matter of course that Rupert 
Ward should stroll up from the town and join the 
party, Mrs. Felicia frequently requiring the aid of his 
arm to help her up the hill on her return from hear- 
ing the band, which Vivia, for her part, was quite 
content to listen to when it played on stated days in the 
Anlage below the chdlet. She, of course, was in a fever 
of impatience, longing for tidings of her uncle's move- 
ments, and almost equally longing and dreading to 
know Miss Ross's feelings after reading his letter. 
The only communication which had passed between 
them on the subject was in a note which Vivia re- 
ceived the day after her fainting fit, and which con- 
tained these words : — 

"I have read the letter you sent me: don't think 
me hard or unkind if I ask you not to allude to it 
again until I may do so myself; at present this 
would be painful and almost impossible for me.— 
Yours sincerely, W. R." 
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"I wonder what her Christian name is," thought 
Vivia, ** and if Mr. Ward could guess it." 

Vivia was becoming more reconciled to that young 
gentleman's society, which, indeed, she could not well 
avoid, and she saw that he entertained her aunt, and 
that Miss Ross treated him with easy friendliness ; 
but she still held to her first opinion, that he was 
satirical and conceited, and now and then let him see 
that she did so. 

They were all sitting in Miss Ross's salon, about 
ten days after their arrival, her upper floor being the 
coolest at the end of a hot afternoon ; and now as 
the evening twilight began to clear off into brilliant 
moonlight, the hostess, with her younger companions, 
had stepped out on the wide wooden balcony, leaving 
Mrs. Felicia comfortably dozing inside. 

** Bring us out some cushions, Mr. Ward, please," 
said Miss Ross, "and the large railway rug you will 
find in the comer, for Miss Lethbridge, or I shall 
have that worthy Barden reprimanding me for letting 
her young lady run the risk of catching cold." ' 

" I should pity you most sincerely," said Mr. Ward, 
as he speedily returned with the required articles. 
'*I have stood in the greatest awe of that very dignified 
individual ever since I saw Miss Lethbridge meekly 
get up and follow her into the house the other day, 
as she was told to do." 

*' There are two ways of telling a story, Mr. Ward," 
said Vivia, " and, at all events, I am not going to 
submit to be stifled in that huge fur. Dear Miss 
Ross, please let me stay as I am; it is such a beautiful 
evening that I can't possibly take cold." 
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"That does look cumbersome, I admit; but you 
must have something if you stay out here ; wait a 
moment, and I will fetch a light shawl from my 
room;" and in spite of Vivia's remonstrances, her 
hostess stepped in through the window and dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Ward remained, looking comically forlorn, with 
the heavy fur trailing behind him, and his arms 
embracing a whole pile of cushions. 

" That's the unjust way in which men are treated 
by women ! " he exclaimed, throwing down part of 
his burden with a groan of relief. "I knew you would 
not use this fur, and I only get laughed at for doing 
as I was told." 

" I can't help it," said Vivia, " you look so exactly 
like a wild Indian at this moment, if only your hair 
were a little darker ; but that fur will do beautifully 
to sit upon, if you will bring it to this corner;" and 
she showed him where she could very comfortably 
ensconce herself in its thick folds. 

"Don't you think we have changed our quarters 
very much for the better.?" she asked, as her com- 
panion stood near her. '* I like Wildbad so much 
better now that I don't feel hemmed in by those 
dark-looking hills above the street, and I dreamt 
once that that hideous church in front of my windows 
fell down, and crushed me under the ruins. I don't 
understand anyone caring to live in a valley ; these 
hills, and the valley itself, are so much more beautiful 
as we see them now, instead of straining our necks 
and eyes to look up always. 
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** I quite agree with you, it is very much pleasanter 
to look down," said Rupert, whose own eyes were at 
that moment fixed on Vivia herself, — a fact of which 
she was totally unconscious. 

" I never saw such moonlight as this in England," 
she continued, leaning back on her temporary throne, 
and drinking in with delight the beauty of the scene 
before her. 

They were nearly on the summit of the hill, whose 
sides sloped precipitously down to the narrow valley 
beneath, so narrow that, from their point of view, it 
seemed but a step across to the opposite heights, 
whose sombre majesty was increased by their crown 
of towering pines lifting up a dark mystery of foliage 
to the pale, clear sky above. Down in the little 
valley, the lively Enz emerged from a sheltering 
group of lowland trees, and ran sparkling in the 
moonlight as merrily as if it had not had all the 
previous day's sunshine to rejoice in, bathing the 
wooden walls of the rustic little theatre, and on to 
murmur its cheerful homage below the English 
church, rising a few yards above its banks ; then it 
became lost to view as it wound its devious course 
through the opening valley beyond. 

" It's very pretty ; but after all, there is for me a 
greater charm in the human face divine, than in any 
landscape under the sun or moon," said Rupert,-who 
had, however, the grace to withdraw his eyes from 
Vivia's face as she raised hers to his. 

" I think so too ; may not the reason be because it 
is in the Divine image, and expresses a threefold 
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beauty — material, intellectual, and spiritual, instead of 
only the first ; 1 very much enjoy looking at Miss 
Ross's face for that reason, it does so distinctly 
possess that triple charm." 

" Yes," replied Rupert, rather doubtfully ; ** and yet 
there is something wanting too ; don't you think hers 
is rather a hard expression ? " 

"Oh, no,'* said Vivia, thinking of her private 
knowledge of that lady's history, "not hard, only 
repressed." 

*' Repressed what > " 

Vivia hesitated. 

" I can't explain my meaning properly, but don't 
you know " 

She stopped speaking suddenly, and started up, as 
a sound of mingled voices came from the neighbouring 
room — Mrs. Felicia's shrill treble in accents of sur- 
prise, and the deep calm tones — their calm a little 
shaken now though — of the voice which Vivia as yet 
loved best in the world, the voice of her uncle, Harold 
Roy! 

Miss Ross had passed noiselessly through the room 
where Mrs. Felicia lay in a very comfortable doze, 
and entered her bedroom beyond ; it did not take 
her long to find the shawl she was in search of, and 
she was just re-entering the sitting-room with it on 
her arm, when the opposite door leading out on the 
landing opened suddenly, and the tall figure of a man, 
not in the least resembling the GtxmdSi factotum who 
occasionally did duty as a waiter, appeared on the 
threshold. The brilliant moonlight which streamed 
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full upon one part of the room only served to deepen 
the shadow in the other, so that it would have been 
impossible to have distinguished the features of the 
intruder, who stood for a moment as if paralysed at 
the sight of the slight woman, dressed in white, who 
was coming towards him, herself very clearly visible. 

"Did you seek anyone?" she asked in German, 
supposing there was some mistake, and lowering her 
voice so as not to disturb the sleeping Mrs. Felicia, 
'* the landlady's rooms are below.*' 

A sound — was it a sob, or a deep gasping for 
breath } — reached her ears, her own heart seemed to 
stop beating as if suddenly turned into stone within 
her, and then trembling with the passionate tenderness 
which could not be repressed, came the words in the 
voice which she had not heard for ten long years — 
"Winifred, my wife!" 

She raised her hand in warning ; for at that very 
moment Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw, having dozed even 
longer than usual, woke up, and exclaimed in her 
sprightly tones, as if to prove how wide awake she 
was — 

** Dear me ! I have actually been asleep, overtaken 
by the drowsy god — and oblivious of your presence, 
sweet Star of the Night," as she perceived Miss Ross 
beside her; 'but who — I really believe — why, my 
Saxon king, is it you, yourself.^" and she stretched 
out both her hands to the new comer, who was indeed 
Harold Roy. 

" Forgive me," he said, so favoured by the uncertain 
light and Mrs. Felicia's excitement, that his own agi- 

16 
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tation passed unperceived, save by her whom he had 
thought never to meet again on earth, and whose near 
presence now, so near and yet so separated from him, 
was sending the blood like fire through all his veins, 
and making his pulses beat almost to madness. 

'' A stolid German maiden, whose patois I had great 
difficulty in understanding, told me to come up here 
when I enquired for the English ladies, and " 

**You have found more than you sought," inter- 
rupted his lively step-aunt. "My dear Miss Ross, 
will you forgive this intrusion, and allow me to present 
to your favourable notice — stand out in the moonlight, 
King Harold ! — my worthy nephew, and my sweet 
humming-bird's uncle, Harold Roy." 

He did not dare even so much as raise the little hand 
which was extended in courtesy to her guest s kins- 
man, to his lips ; he read in the eyes which sought 
his beseechingly for a moment, that Miss Ross and 
Mr. Roy must indeed meet as strangers, and it was 
almost a relief in this excessive tension of heart and 
brain to turn away from his long-sought wife, and feel 
Vivia's arms thrown round his neck, and hear her glad 
young voice exclaiming — 

" Oh, Uncle Harold 1 dear Uncle Harold, I am so 
glad to see you again ! " 

How the remainder of that evening passed it would 
have equally puzzled him or his hostess to say ; the 
latter took her seat a little apart when lights and 
refreshments were brought in, and Rupert Ward 
remained near her and dispensed cake and wine as 
she directed him, Mr. Roy being naturally more 
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engrossed by his relations, Mrs. Felicia not being 
content until she had ascertained that, so far as he 
knew, her parrot and flowers, as well as her sister 
and her charges, were flourishing, and that he had 
come over sooner than he had intended, partly to 
satisfy Mrs. Roy's anxiety about Vivia's health, partly 
— and here he glanced at his niece — in consequence 
of her glowing description of Wildbad and its neigh- 
bourhood. 

•' To be sure, Vivia was quite right, though I must 
say that you owe that description chiefly to our 
having been so fortunate as to make this lady's, our 
present hostess', acquaintance," and she turned with a 
little bow and smile to Miss Ross, sitting rather behind 
her ; " happily for us she did not care to monopolise 
the whole of these charming lodgings, and I think I 
may be allowed to transpose the saying," continued 
the lively little spinster, who never lost an occasion of 
introducing some quaintness into her speeches, " and 
remark, dear Star of the Night, that your room is 
almost as delightful as your company." 

Miss Ross met Vivia's anxious glance as she was 
bidding her good-night. 

" Tell your uncle," she said in a hurried whisper, 
" that he shall hear from me to-morrow, you will give 
him the note yourself." 

Vivia nodded, too much excited by the little she 
knew of the drama now enacting before her, to trust 
herself to words, and ran off after her aunt. Mr. Roy 
advanced ; surely now, after enduring an hour of such 
conflicting emotions as barely left him strength to 
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speak and move like a reasonable being, he might be 
allowed to exchange some words to obtain at least 
some promise of explanation from the woman who, 
by the laws of God and man, was his very own wife. 
His ivife ! How the word had kept sounding through 
his brain all this evening, with what almost super- 
natural strength had he controlled himself, his words, 
and looks, and answered quietly and gently the ques- 
tions which Mrs. Felicia and Vivia too, herself anxious 
to distract his attention, had poured upon him; looking 
only the quiet lawyer and kind relative, when his one 
burning desire was to rush forward, and clasp to his 
heart that slight, fragile-looking woman, who sat with 
eyes averted from his, and cheek — or did he fancy it ? 
— flushing hotly as the sound of her husband's v6ic6 
pierced through her desultory talk with the young 
Englishman' by her side. He was there still, as Harold 
Roy approached, and quick as lightning — so pointedly 
that her husband could not fail to see and understand 
her manoeuvre, while Rupert Ward only noticed the 
graceful way in which it was done — she bowed her 
good-night to both gentlemen at once, and disappeared 
within her bedroom door. 

" You look tired, sir," said Rupert, who had been 
introduced to the lawyer in due form, and now with 
the natural courtesy of a young man towards an older 
one, noticed his pale, haggard looks. " I believe yoii 
put up at my hotel. May I offer you my arm to walk 
back there } " 

But Vivia's whispered words as she took leave of 
him at the door of their apartments had more effect 
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upon her uncle than his young countryman's polite- 
ness ; and if Rupert Ward had not had private reasons 
of his own for wishing to ingratiate himself with Miss 
Lethbridge's uncle, it is probable that that gentleman's 
short answers and evident indifference to his com- 
panionship on their way down to the hotel would have 
considerably wounded his natural self-love. 



CHAPTER XV. 



When Miss Ross, as we must still call her, had made 
that sudden retreat into her own room, it was with the 
instinct of one walking in a dream, who feels that it 
is absolutely necessary to put some barrier between 
herself and imminent danger. She drew a long breath 
of relief as she threw herself into a chair by her 
dressing-table, and listened to the retreating steps of 
the two gentlemen. She plainly distinguished Vivia's 
voice through the dividing walls of the slightly-built 
chdlet^ recalling her uncle, and guessed what her com- 
munication would be ; she heard the house-door shut, 
and going to the end window, which commanded a 
side view of the road leading down into the town, she 
watched the two men descending in the clear moon- 
light, and noticed with a curious sadness the slight 
stoop and weary tread of the elder, whom she remem- 
bered ten years before, distinguished for his firm and 
erect bearing. Was it the lapse of years only that had 
changed him so ? Who can tell what a tumult of 
conflicting emotions passed through her mind, as she 
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turned from watching the receding figure of the man 
whom she had sworn to love and obey, and whom for 
ten long years she had persistently avoided ? She sat 
down again in front of her mirror, and gazed long and 
earnestly at her own face reflected in it; then she 
loosened the masses of her beautiful hair — that blue- 
black hair which Vivia had so admiringly described 
— and flung it back with both hands pressed upon her 
temples, until it nearly enveloped her slight form. 
There were one or two silvery threads visible now, and 
their owner regarded them with evident satisfaction. 
"These, at least, show that I have aged," she murmured. 
" He cannot think that I have turned from him to a 
life of ease and enjoyment." 

A gentle knock at the door announced her maid ; 
she quickly twisted up her hair, and turning round, 
informed the entering damsel that she was not in- 
clined to sleep, and would not require her further 
services that night ; and then, having dismissed 
her, she locked herself in, and opening her desk 
sat down to write the letter which would have to be 
delivered the next morning. She wrote, not in the 
rapid, determined manner in which her former letter to 
the same person had been despatched, but still reso- 
lutely, though slowly, and with long pauses, during 
one of which she glanced at and half drew off the 
ring on her wedding finger which Vivia had com- 
mented on ; but she pushed it back again with a quick 
blush and a half sigh, and went on writing. And the 
words she wrote were these : — 

"We have met again at last, and I acknowledge 
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your right to claim my wifely duty, if you still care to 
do so after reading my confession. I have read yours. 
We have both been sorely tried ; and I can only 
blame you now for not having given me, who trusted 
you fully, your entire trust. Do you imagine that a 
woman who loved her husband could cease to love 
him because Jic happened to be allied with guilt } 
If husband and wife are one in God*s sight, should 
not their interests be one also } Having taken your 
name, I took with it any possible honour or dis- 
honour that in the chances of life might be attached 
to it. You should have foreseen that, sooner or later, 
your brother would recross your path, and, as a 
matter of course, mine also, and have warned me* 
in time. I do not mistrust your honour any longer, — 
your character is clear now from all stain in my eyes ; 
but I mistrust your love, Harold Roy, and mine for 
you is dead. Your own pride and indomitable will 
were dearer to you than your wife, or you would not 
have kept from her the secret of your life. I cannot 
lessen the consequences of your own act, — no human 
being can do that for another. I loved you once, 
you know ; I am thankful now to be able to say 
I honour and respect you again ; but I cannot re- 
kindle the dead ashes of the past. I have felt for 
years as if I had myself died at Heidelberg, and I 
cannot take up the old life again. I need not tell 
you I have suffered ; a woman does not cast off her 
nearest and dearest earthly tie, and wander through the 
world in utter loneliness as I have done since that 
day, without suffering acutely, beyond even a man's 
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power to imagine. But through that suffering I have 
entered into a state of calm resignation, and I do not 
want that calm to be disturbed. I have lived my 
life, and now look on at others. What I would ask 
of you is to let us meet as friends now (I will not 
rouse unpleasant remarks by running away, as I did 
ten years ago. I am growing old and grey-headed, 
and have more self-control than formerly; and I 
promised your aunt to remain this month where I 
am). No one, save Vivia your niece, knows any- 
thing of our mutual past, and she need not know 
more than she does already. You will soon learn to 
look upon me only as a friend, and I shall retain the 
independent name and position which I once dreaded, 
and have now learned, through hard experience, to 
prize and cherish. Yours sincerely, 

"Winifred R." 

Harden brought this letter to Mr. Roy early the 
following morning, enclosed in an envelope, from 
Vivia, and took back the answer in the same way, — 
that gentleman slowly following himself to the ckdleL 
The answer, which Miss Ross read before meeting him 
again, was this : — 

** I agree to what you demand, and I claim no 
duty from you without love. If you feel that our lives 
have g'one on too long apart ever to flow together 
again, be it so. Yours shall not be constrained by 
mine ; but I would have you prove your own heart 
well before you finally resolve upon casting off your 
wifely allegiance. I don't blame you (though it has 
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cost me years of misery, not self-imposed, as your 
own) for having fled in horror and detestation from 
the vile wretch you then believed your husband to be, 
but I do blame you for now refusing to return to him 
when his innocence is proved ; and, Winifred, I believe 
you are deceiving yourself Beware, lest your very 
love of truth and independence may not lead you 
into error. I am not pleading for myself, — I have 
already said I will not constrain you. My love is 
yours as long as we both live ; but I will take nothing 
from your pity for my suffering ; you will come back 
to me of your own free will, for your own happiness, 
or not at all. Only, remember, not as a despairing 
lover, but as your husband, with a full knowledge of 
your character, its strength and its weakness, I warn 
you, — you, who were my ideal of womanly truth and 
tenderness — of a truth which scorned all subterfuge, a 
tenderness which increased and purified the love it 
inspired, — that in wilfully rejecting the loving care of 
your rightful protector, you are involving yourself in 
a web of deceit and trouble, which will too surely 
deteriorate your whole nature, and at which I can 
only gaze in sad foreboding. You must break through 
it sooner or later, and in the guise of ordinary friend 
or acquaintance, which you desire me to assume, I 
can give you no help. You will have many difficulties 
to overcome, and your husband's presence, instead of 
being, as it should be, your guard and shield, will be 
your greatest hindrance ; for I shall claim the right 
of an acquaintance to come and go, and to join in 
your society; I do not claim my lawful right to screen 
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you from all possible annoyance in that society ; and 
until you shall tell me with your own lips that you 
repent your present unnatural determination, I shall 
remain, outwardly, as you wish, only your sincere 
friend, HAROLD ROY." 

It was not the sort of answer Harold Roy's wilful 
wife had expected, or perhaps hoped for ; she had 
lived so long alone, had become so accustomed to 
the mingled admiration and respect which men, and 
women too, are always ready to pay to a beautiful 
woman who clearly shows by her life and conduct 
that she does not value the one feeling but unhesi- 
tatingly commands the other — that it was like an 
unexpected blow to her to be plainly told that she 
was acting wrongly, and deceiving herself ; and the 
worst of it was that she could make no defence ; she 
had put a weapon into the hands of the only person 
in the world who had both the right and the power 
to use it against her. She began to realize at the 
same time, what she had chosen to ignore for years, 
the firmness and entire superiority of her husband's 
character, and the truth which all erring wives must 
prove, that the closer the tie they break, the deeper 
the wound they inflict upon themselves. A husband, 
if not his wife's protector, must needs be her greatest 
terror. Still Winifred would not yet feel, much less 
own herself, vanquished. She had endured her long 
trial of loneliness nobly, but it had to a certain degree 
hardened her, and she could not at once throw off the 
hardness and coldness which had been her chosen 
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shield for years, and throw herself instead upon the 
love and tenderness of the husband whose existence 
she had ignored, though not forgotten. It is so very- 
difficult to retrace one's steps on a path once entered, 
and so very humiliating to one's pride to discover 
that the eminence one had fancied an enviable one, 
was nothing but a heap of dust and cinders, which the 
first strong breeze might blow over one's head. 

The next few days were passed at the chdlet in a 
sort of busy idleness, which enabled the lady known 
in their circle as Miss Ross to conceal successfully 
enough a very uncomfortable sensation of restraint 
and self-distrust quite novel to her disposition, in 
Mr. Roy's immediate presence ; and only Vivia, who 
dared not question either uncle or friend, perceived 
that she exerted any womanly manoeuvres to avoid 
her uncle, while Ruf)ert Ward, always on the look-out 
for artistic effect, noticed and remarked to her that 
Miss Ross's countenance was just beginning to gain 
what it had wanted. 

** What ? " asked Vivia, in her turn. 

" Oh, I can't explain my meaning," he returned 
again ; " it is what you do not want." 

And Vivia, with heightened colour, was silenced, and 
turned away. It was true, quiet and undemonstra- 
tive as she always was, a change had come over the 
object of Vivia's special interest by this time; and 
there was one far more deeply interested and keen- 
sighted than either she or the young artist, who 
observed it also. 

Miss Ross no longer sat over her easel for hours 
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together in calm enjoyment in her work — no longer 
remained quietly indifferent to the comings and 
goings around her. Her painting was often taken 
up, and soon abandoned ; she would start and move 
her seat for no apparent cause, save the sudden 
opening of a door, or sound of approaching footsteps ; 
a fitful colour, almost resembling a girl's blush, came 
and went on her usually pale cheek ; her eyes lost 
their calm, meditative expression, and sometimes 
wore a troubled or even downcast look ; sometimes, 
on the contrary, one of eager expectation. But each 
and all these varying expressions considerably 
heightened her loveliness, giving it the life and ani- 
mation which, as Rupert Ward had said, it had 
wanted. 

Little incidents were continually occurring which 
began to convince Winifred that the course she had 
chosen was a difficult one, and likely to try her 
nerves at least, dead as she had declared her love to 
be for the husband she was now meeting daily as a 
mere acquaintance. 

On one occasion, when Vivia had suddenly left the 
room and Mr. Roy remained talking to Mrs. Felicia, 
one of that lady's quick movements as she rose from 
her chair so startled her hostess that she let the 
palette, on which she was mixing her colours, fall on 
the floor. Mr. Roy, always attentively polite, went 
to gather up the broken pieces, while his aunt lamented 
her own awkwardness in causing the accident Miss 
Ross said nothing, but stooped for her palette, and in 
so doing her left hand came into contact with the 
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gentleman's. For one moment he held it firmly, and 
as he released it and looked up at her, Winifred's face 
became dyed with crimson. Fortunately for her 
Rupert Ward was not present, and Mrs. Felicia's 
well-known short-sightedness saved her from all re- 
mark in that quarter. 

Harold Roy might have been blind also, for he 
merely placed the recovered pieces on the table before 
Miss Ross, saying, " I am afraid it cannot be mended,** 
and turned away to resume his conversation with the 
elder lady. There was, however, an expression of 
intense satisfaction on his face and a light in his eyes 
as he did so, which would have startled Winifred still 
more if she had seen it. 

**It is always our impotencies which irritate us.** 
Harold Roy*s wife would not shrink from her self- 
imposed trial, but she began to feel very irritable 
when remarks she could not parry, and arguments she 
once would have delighted to answer, were made in 
her hearing by the person to whom she could scarcely 
trust herself to speak, by the man she had loved, and 
whose presence now was only trying and discompos- 
ing. She had only her own strength to rely upon, and 
many a flying shaft struck and wounded her, known 
only to herself and that other, who, as he had himself 
warned her, instead of being her guard and shield, 
was now her greatest hindrance in self-defence. 

An expedition had been planned and arranged to 
the Winterhof, a rural lodge some way up the valley, 
well known as a favourite resort of summer visitors to 
Wildbad, where it was de rkgk to rest on hard benches 
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in a sort of ornamental gallery with quaintly carved 
wooden roof, and to admire the view while consuming 
as much provkions in the way of cakes, coffee, etc., as 
time and appetite would allow. 

Our party set off the day after the little incident we 
have recorded, and when Miss Ross had come to the 
satisfactory conclusion that her nervous system was 
out of order, and that the weakness and irritability 
of which she felt painfully conscious proceeded en- 
tirely from the effect of the very relaxing climate, and 
would, as a matter of course, di3appear with change 
of air and scene, her plans for the future were rather 
vague, and she did not find herself looking forward to 
her lonely winter studies with the keen relish of former 
years ; but she owned to herself that she had formed 
a decided liking for Vivia Lethbridge, to whom, how- 
ever, she had of late spoken little, and it was only 
natural that she should feel a little regret at the idea 
of their present intercourse being broken off. During 
their walk now, Mrs. Felicia had attached herself to 
her, and was talking confidentially about her young 
charge, and her own great desire that she, Vivia, 
could appreciate Mr. Ward and his evident admira- 
tion ; while the young lady herself walked on between 
him and her uncle, talking gaily, and with almost 
equal ease, to both. 

Harold Roy's presence seemed to make his niece 
much more amiable to the other gentleman of the 
party ; and he, seeing that they were in no danger of 
quarrelling just then, joined Mrs. Felicia and her 
friend, offering his arm to the elder lady. 
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"Ah, thank you/* she said, releasing Miss Ross 
with a grateful little tap of the hahd, " a man's arm is 
more supporting than a woman's, though my Queen of 
the Night will not think so. I xan't make Miss Ross 
agree with me, King Harold, that our dear Vivia would 
do well to take my intended godson's there, for life." 

" Why should she } " asked Mr. Roy. " Vivia is 
scarcely free from one engagement yet ; it is rather 
soon to be planning another for her, is it not .^ " 

" Oh, you tiresome, practical lawyer ! Of course I 
am not thinking of having the settlements drawn out 
yet, and all that sort of thing, but I want our sweet 
Humming-bird to have a mate worthy of her. I never 
thought poor Leonard was. It is dreary work for birds 
or women, always flying alone.'* 

" Yet some seem to prefer it ; you, yourself, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Felicia." 

" Ah, I'm an exception," replied the little lady, 
with a jaunty air. "Comets, you know, don't trail 
across the sky every day, and I daresay, if the truth 
were known, they would like to turn into fixed stars 
sometimes. My dear Miss Ross, I trust you are not 
opposed to matrimony } " 

The question would not have discomposed Winifred 
in the least if it had been uttered some few minutes 
before, when they were Hie a tite ; now she hesitated 
and blushed painfully under her veil, before answer- 
ing :— 

" I don't know ; I have not thought much about 
it, but I suppose some people are happiest alone." 

" Now that is just like my nephew here," persisted 
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Mrs. Felicia, in total ignorance of the embarrassment 
she was causing. " I really believe, polite as he is 
just now, he prefers solitude to companionship." 

*' If the companionship were enforced^ certainly I 
should," was the quiet answer; and his aunt, not 
knowing that his words were meant for other ears than 
her own, was a little puzzled, and turned to her other 
companion. 

" My dear, he is incorrigible. I have given up plan- 
ning matches for him long ago; the only thing he 
seems to care for besides wandering over the Conti- 
nent every year, is shutting himself up in his study 
when he is at home ; and my impression is that he is 
seeking the philosopher's stone or something of that 
sort, and does not wish it to be known. He kept me 
so long waiting outside his door one day, while he 
was shutting up drawers and cabinets, as I heard *' 

** How very acute your hearing must be," said Mr. 
Roy. 

" Yes, indeed ; and if I were in my sister's place I 
should soon rout you out, and insist upon being 
initiated into all the mysteries of that quaint old house, 
and your den in particular. I wish you could see it, 
Star Queen ; and by the by," continued the lively 
little spinster, who delighted in new acquaintances, 
and was accustomed to extend her invitations to her 
sister s house as well as her own, " why should you 
not.^ Why not give us the great pleasure of your 
society on our return to England, and delight me still 
more by becoming my guest at the Rosery } 'Tis a 
charming, peaceful spot, abounding with roses as its 
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name implies, and my sister, Mrs. Roy," — how 
strangely that name sounded to both her listeners 
now — " would be so pleased to make the acquaintance 
of one of whom she has heard so much. Do come ; " 
and she took Winifred's hand caressingly in hers. 
" You said the other day you had no special tie to any 
place." 

" You are very kind," murmured Miss Ross, trying 
to withdraw her hand, " but I have arranged to winter 
in the South." 

" That is so vague," persisted Mrs. Felicia. " Why 
not let it be the south of England } " 

" Do you not think Miss Ross may prefer being 
perfectly free and unfettered in her movements ? " 
suggested the quiet voice of /their companion. "To a 
lady artist accustomed for jyears to the charms of 
continental life and scenery, our simple English homes 
would seem dull and narrow, I fear." 
' Another pitiless blow. Winifred winced under it, and 
turned abruptly away towards the bank of the stream 
they were skirting, which was here deep and narrow. 

** King Harold ! " said his elderly relative, in a 
pettish tone, " I wish instead of inventing objections 
you would add your persuasions to mine. I have set 
my heart upon getting Miss Ross to England, and," 
she added, sot^o voce, " I don't think there is any fear 
of /ler caring to disturb you, dear." 

" I beg your pardon," replied Mr. Roy, in as indif- 
ferent a tone as politeness would allow, "but you 
surely could not expect persuasions from me to prevail 
when yours fail." 

17 
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Winifred, strolling on a little apart, heard and 
noted both words and tone. She had never so fully 
realized her own defenceless and lonely position. 
She was outside a circle. There was Vivia walking 
on, gay and lighthearted almost as of old, for the 
shadow that had for a season darkened her young life, 
had come thfough sympathy with others, not from 
personal experience. She was puzzled, but no longer 
miserable, about her uncle. He seemed far less 
crushed than she had expected, and Rupert Ward was 
very amusing, and not in the least lover-like ; and 
every day returning health and strength brought new 
light to her eyes and fresh animation to her spirits, 
and at this very moment she and her companion were 
discussing, quite amicably, the relative merits of dogs 
and horses. She, being passionately fond of riding, 
laughed at Rupert's lazy notion of enjoyment in 
lounging on a hillside, with a favourite terrier guarding 
his sketch-book. 

Mrs. Felicia was walking arm-in-arm with and mono- 
polising the man who ought to be by her (Winifred's) 
side, and that very man, her own husband, had just 
expressed the most complete indifference to her future 
movements. It was true that she had asked him to 
consider her only as a friend, but the merest acquaint- 
ance might have excited more of his interest now. 
Well, she had chosen to be alone, and no one inter- 
fered with her choice. Alone and self-dependent she 
would remain ; and with a scornful curl of her lips at 
her own momentary weakness, Miss Ross walked on 
more swiftly and determinately than before, not in the 
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least heeding where she set her foot. The next 
moment she had slipped, slipped halfway down the 
unguarded and precipitous bank, and was only saved 
from a fall into the deep hurrying waters, by a quick 
grasp at an overhanging alder bough, which, however, 
could not have supported her long, and the bank was 
too steep for her to climb. 

She had scarcely time to realize the awkwardness 
of her situation, when Mr. Roy was at the spot. Had 
he been watching her } she thought. It was of course 
perfectly easy, and a matter of course, for a strong, 
tall man merely placing one foot over the bank and 
encircling her slight waist with his arm, to draw her 
up safe and sound to terra firma again ; and if Wini- 
fred's heart throbbed painfully as she felt the beating 
of another's so close to her own, who can tell whether 
it was not in both cases merely the result of sudden 
exertion } 

We are so apt to mistake physical for mental emo- 
tion, and some people say that the affections reside 
chiefly in the backbone. 

Miss Ross had not even wet the sole of her boot. 
Her slip and its recovery had been the work of half a 
minute, and short-sighted Mrs. Felicia only saw that 
her nephew was paying polite attention to her friend, 
probably helping her to gather some flowers. He did 
not think it necessary to offer her his arm, though, 
after that momentary pressure, and Winifred did not 
look in his face as she murmured "Thank you," 
before they all three resumed their walk, Mr. Roy 
this time between the two ladies. 
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They spent an hour or two at the Winterhof, Miss 
Ross and Rupert Ward sketching, while the others 
loitered near, and each and all, as they laughingly 
declared, taking quite kindly to the German fashion 
of praising in turn, with equal gusto, the beauty of the 
prospect and the deliciousness of the cakes. 

" Dear Miss Ross, are you looking for your glove ? " 
asked Vivia, as they were starting on their return 
home, and she remarked that lady collecting her 
materials with her left hand uncovered. 

" No, only for my pencil, thank you ; and here it 
is. My glove, I believe, is floating down the Enz. I 
must have dropped it as we came along." 

" It is not this, is it ? " asked Mr. Roy, displaying 
one of delicate gray kid, sewn with black. 

"Why, Uncle Harold, where did you find it.^" 
exclaimed Vivia, leaning forward to examine the 
glove which he had dropped into Miss Ross's lap. She 
sat quite still, looking down at but not offering to 
touch it ; and her face, which had flushed suddenly, 
was now pale as ashes. "It's not even the same 
colour as Miss Ross's other glove, though it must be 
about the size ! " 

" I did not steal it, Vivia," was Mr. Roy's quiet 
answer, and Mrs. Felicia interposed in a jocular tone, 

'* Bachelor uncles, my dear humming-bird, some- 
times get odd presents." 

" Since it is no use to you, I will reclaim it, and 
perhaps I may some day find the rightful owner," 
pursued Mr. Roy, as he stooped and repossessed him- 
self of the little glove. 
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" Here is my light scarf, dear friend," said Mrs, 
Felicia, "if you throw that over your arm no one 
will notice that your glove is missing." 

"Would you cover truth vfith falsehood?^* asked 
her nephew, glancing significantly at the lady's hand, 
on which the rings were very conspicuous ; and again 
Winifred winced under his words. 

" I don't see any falsehood in carrying a scarf. King 
Harold ; what odd notions you have," said his aunt, 
testily. 

Miss Ross got up impatiently. " I will take your 
arm," she said to Vivia. "Thank you, dear Mis. 
Felicia, but I won't deprive you of your scarf ; " and 
for the whole of their walk homeward she retained the 
young girl as her willing companion, chatting, with 
far more liveliness than was her wont, with her and 
Rupert Ward, while Mr. Roy and Mrs. Felicia fol- 
lowed at a more leisurely pace. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



" I HOPE you are not indisposed, Miss Lethbridge ? " 
' said Rupert Ward, as he followed Mr. Roy into 
Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw's salon a few days after their 
walk to the Winterhof 

"To go out in this hot sun.? indeed I am," replied 
that young lady, who had become accustomed to his 
bantering tone. " Uncle Harold, please don't let Mr. 
Ward persuade Aunt Felicia that the midday sun 
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in August IS good for one's health ; I thought the 
other day we should all get sun-strokes." 

"I don't think you need be alarmed," was the 
reassuring reply ; "Mr. Ward's present scheme, from 
what he tells me, is rather to prevent your walking." 

" That you may be the better able to dance," inter- 
posed Rupert. " The fact is, there is to be a concert 
followed by a ball on Thursday (to-day is Tuesday, 
you know) at our hotel, given by the English resi- 
dents, headed by Lady ^, in honour of the 

Princess. You said you liked dancing, and I have 
brought you cards." 

"Really! Oh, thank you!" and Vivia's eyes 
glistened with pleasure. •' I may go, Uncle Harold } 
I am quite well now; and that is such a splendid 
room for dancing." 

" Isn't Mrs. Barden the proper person to ask leave 
from } " said Rupert ; " I'll call her in, if you'll allow 
me, and do my best to smooth the way for you." 

" How can you be so absurd } " cried Vivia ; but he 
had opened the door, and gravely requested Barden, 
who was passing, to come in. 

"Mrs. Barden," he began, very politely, as that 
dignified personage entered, curtseying in rather a 
solemn manner to Mr. Roy and himself, "did I not 
hear you say, yesterday, that Miss Lethbridge had 
taken dancing lessons once } " 

" To be sure you did, sir," replied Barden, looking 
thoroughly mystified. 

" Oh, well, because there is to be a trial of skill 
between the English and German ladies on Thursday 
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evening, before the Princess, to see who are the best 
dancers, and I have been sent up to know whether 
your young lady will take part in it ; what do you 
think ? " 

Barden hesitated a little. 

" Why, you see, sir, Mrs. Roy did give me strict 
orders to see that Miss Lethbridge did not over-tire 
herself in any way, and " 

'* Yes, but the credit of our country, you know," 
interrupted Rupert. " Tm afraid if Miss Lethbridge 
does not go it will be supposed that she cannot dance 
so well as the German ladies." 

" Oh, as to that, sir, I'm sure there need be no fear," 
said Barden, smiling with an air of bland superiority ; 
*' I've heard Miss Maroncelli (pronounced Marmsilly), 
* — that's the Italian dancing mistress in Zetminster, sir 
— ^say, times upon times, when I used to wait upon Miss 
Lethbridge at the rooms, that my young lady was 
her best pupil, — and she ought to know." 

" Certainly ; though she is a foreigner, I suppose," 
remarked Rupert, gravely. 

" And if it is, as you say, sir," Barden went on in a 
considering tone, "for the credit of our country, — 
something, I suppose, like a cricket match would be 
for you gentlemen ? " 

" Yes ; but in this we gentlemen are admitted also, 
Mrs. Barden." 

" Oh, are you, sir } Well, if Miss Lethbridge her- 
self is agreeable, and will be so good as to promise not 
to tire herself beforehand, and Mr. Roy sees no ob- 
jection, why, I think it might be done ; you would like 
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to go, Miss Vivia, my dear ? " and the ci-devant nurse 
turned gravely to her young mistress, who was mak- 
ing great efforts to preserve her gravity, while Mr. 
Roy, seated in an arm-chair near her, pretended to be 
deep in the Times. 

" Yes, of course, Barden ; and you will see about 
my dress, please ; I will come and talk it over with 
you presently." 

And Barden went off, and was heard afterwards 
gravely informing Prudence that she supposed the 
notion was taken from the international shooting 
matches they had heard of between the English and 
Belgians, and now the ladies were coming forward 
to take their part in upholding the credit of their 
country. 

^' U esprit l^ger impose toujour s sur t esprit m^i- 
tatifl* remarked Rupert Ward, as he closed the door 
upon Barden's retreating figure. "Don't you feel, 
Miss Lethbridge, that the terpsichorean art is elevated 
and ennobled for evermore, now that it is to be the 
means of exalting our country in the eyes of these 
foreigners ? " 

" No ; I feel quite ashamed of myself for sitting 
quiet and allowing you to cajole that poor Barden as 
you have been doing, only I really could not find 
words " 

" To tell her how like the second syllable of my 
name I was ? Miss Lethbridge, you must forgive me, 
and in token of your forgiveness promise me your 
first valse ; don't you know it was all done to save 
you the trouble of talking ; you said the other day 
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that Mrs. Harden required such long explanations 
before you could get her to see the wisdom of any- 
thing you proposed ? Now, I flatter myself / made 
her see it very soon." 

" One may convince others by one's own reasons, 
but one only persuades them by their own," said 
Vivia ; " I suppose that is what you are thinking of, 
Mr. Ward. Uncle Harold, you will come with us, 
won't you i Aunt Felicia is sure to go/* 

" I have no objection to go with you,*' said Mr. 
Roy, laying down his paper as Mrs. Felicia entered 
the room, " but you will not expect me to take part 
in this national trial, or to stay long." 

Miss Oldershaw was quite as much pleased as 
her great-niece, and certainly more excited, at the 
prospect of gaiety before them. .She scanned the 
cards of invitation with critical tyts through her 
glasses, and asked if Miss Ross were also invited. 

" Yes ; she was an old friend of Lady 's, 

^ad Rupert knew that her card had been already 
sent" 

" Oh, I hope she will go with us," cried Vivia ; " I 
will just run up and ask her at once ; " and away she 
went. 

" By-the-by, I have always forgotten to ask our 
sweet friend,*' said Mrs. Felicia, " if she is related to 
the Rosses of Balnagdween ; ^he must be of good 
family from her appearance and manners, and this 
intimacy with Lady confirms the impression." 

"Miss Ross does not seem a person likely to 
approve of any catechising, Mrs. Felicia," remarked 
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chivalrous devotion which, to one of the party assem- 
bled, appeared quite out of place. There was little 
opportunity for the gentlemen to become better 
acquainted, as the Baron's playing, which was really 
magnificent, kept him almost entirely to the piano ; 
and when asked to sing he said he would readily do 
his best if Miss Ross would do him the great favour 
to accompany him. Would not Madame de Koskall 
do it better? That would be impossible ; but, indeed, 
his sister knew very little of music, and he was well 
aware that the rather difficult accompaniment of 
"Adelaide" would be quite beyond her powers. 
'; Would it not, Gabrielle ? " 

"Ah! indeed, yes,'* said Gabrielle, trying to imitate 
her brother's fluent English, " I am not a little back- 
ward in that, and you remember, c/ih^e untie** addressing 
their hostess, " how at Naples, in February last, the 
Princess did say you played like an angel." 

" Did she ? " said Winifred, in an absent tone ; but 
she seated herself at the piano without further parley, 
and, probably, did not see that other eyes besides 
those of the gallant Austrian were following her every 
movement. 

The Baron's tenor would scarcely rank with that of 
the famous English singer whose rendering of " Ade- 
laide" has been so well known and appreciated ; but 
it was a very good one nevertheless, and he certainly 
contrived to make his hearers feel the expression he 
threw into it, — as ninety-nine amateur singers out of a 
hundred would probably have failed in doing. Miss 
Ross's accompaniment was equally perfect; but it 
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was not destined to continue so to the end. Just 
as the ever restless Mrs. Felicia was saying in an 
audible whisper to her great-niece "that it was 
charming^ but would it not be still more enjoyable 
if they were all out amongst the flowers and sun- 
shine?" behold a large wasp, apparently tired of 
what Mrs. Felicia was longing for, came buzzing 
through the half-closed jalousies straight towards 
her. Now, it is no proof of silliness or cowardice in 
other matters to be afraid of a wasp; but to Mrs. 
Felicia Oldershaw the mere sight of this irascible 
insect brought positive terror, a terror which she never 
even attempted to overcome, though childishly prone 
to risk its encounter in her own outdoor flutterings. 
Now, with a half scream of nervous panic, she started 
from her seat close to the piano, and in doing so, let 
a crystal scent-case, which she had taken off the table 
and had been amusing herself with during the Baron's 
performance, fall heavily on Winifred's wrist. The 
latter turned very pale only, or was it the Baron's 
voice which drowned her exclamation of pain } but in 
less time than it takes to write it, he was on bended 
knee before her, taking up reverentially the little hand 
which had dropped powerless from the piano, and 
murmuring in his native tongue words which sounded 
marvellously tender and loverlike, as he almost 
snatched from Vivia the handkerchief steeped in eau- 
de-Cologne, which she was bringing to bind the 
injured part. 

." It is nothing," Miss Ross tried to say, as they all 
gathered round her ; Mrs. Felicia full of apologies, 
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but carefully holding up a screen all the time between 
herself and the window to which the scared wasp had 
betaken itself Madame Koskall redoubling her ener- 
getic fanning, as she cried — 

" Ach mein Gott ! is die leetle hand broke ? but — 
mein bruder '' 

" Thank you, I will go and bind it up ; Miss Leth- 
bridge will help me," Winifred was saying hastily, to 
check the Baron's officious attentions; but looking 
up, she encountered a stern, reproachful gaze fixed 
full upon her, and whitening to the very lips, she 
fainted away. 

Without a moment's hesitation, and heeding the' 
Baron no more than if he had been a dog in his path, 
Harold Roy strode forwards, and taking his insensible 
wife in his arms, carried her, guided by Vivia, who 
understood his sign, to the inner room. There laying 
her on the couch and leaving her still unconscious, he 
told Vivia, in a tone which he vainly strove to calm, 
and which made her look at him in astonishment — was 
he so very much interested iivthis unknown sister-in- 
law } — to remain while he sent Miss Ross's maid to 
her. And returning to the next room, he merely 
bowed to the assembled quartette and departed. 

To Mrs. Felicia it had seemed a matter of course 
that Mr. Roy, whom she chose to consider her nephew, 
should take the lead when there was an)^hing to be 
done that a gentleman might do, and Rupert Ward 
had been too much occupied in taking a rapid sketch 
of Vivia, in the particular attitude he wanted, to pay 
much attention to the grouping of which she formed 
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part, so the Baron could only twirl his moustache and 
mutter something about "an old friend, he supposed," 
by way of soothing his offended feelings ; and as Vivia 
quickly came from the other room to say that Miss 
Ross had recovered from her faint, and that her wrist 
was only severely bruised, and she sent a kind message 
of thanks to the Baron and his sister, and regretted being 
obliged to break up the party so suddenly, there was 
nothing else to be done but for each and all to follow 
Mr. Roy's example, and to take their departure also. 

Vivia did not fail to inform her friend, without 
waiting to be asked, that her Uncle Harold had come 
*to her support (always anxious to promote, if possible, 
a better understanding between the two) — "as he 
always does when anyone is in trouble," she added ; 
" when I was taken ill at home, he carried me upstairs 
himself, — and I was not fainting, you know, only weak 
and tired ; and oh, it was such a comfort to feel his 
kind strong arms holding me! it reminded me of that, 
when I saw him take you, only of course you knew 
nothing about it. No wonder you fainted with the 
pain of that heavy blow, it might have broken your 
wrist ; but dear Miss Ross, I wish you could have 
seen the Baron s face when Uncle Harold passed him 
with you, and very nearly tilted him over — it was so 
comically indignant ! " 

" Did your uncle speak to him ?" asked Miss Ross, 
anxiously. "Were they there at all afterwards .?" 

*' No, I think not ; Uncle Harold had gone when I 
went back with your message, and I don't think he 
even looked at the Baron when you fainted ; it was 
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not likely that he would trouble himself about any- 
one else, you know, when he saw a lady needing help; 
but I must go now." (It was late in the evening, and 
Vivia had come up to inquire for Miss Ross before 
they retired for the night.) " I promised to let him 
and Mr. Ward know how you were the last thing, 
and they are just going to walk back to the hotel ; 
may I say you will see them to-morrow } " 

Winifred hesitated. 

" To-morrow/' she said ; " yes, I suppose — oh ! yes, 
I hope to see them both to-morrow, and pray thank 
your uncle, Vivia ; it was very kind of him to come 
to my help." 

But her voice sounded cold and constrained, and 
Vivia was disappointed ; how could Miss Ross remain 
so prejudiced } 

With the morrow came however, Lady , who 

had heard of Miss Ross's accident through Rupert 
Ward, and who was anxious to change her friend's 
decision respecting the ball. She drove out early to 
the c/idlet, and insisted upon taking Winifred back 
with her to spend the day, a bruised wrist being no 
excuse for staying at home. When Mr. Roy made 
his appearance at the usual time, accompanied by 
Rupert, Vivia was rather puzzled to know whether he 
was vexed or relieved at her absence ; but he made 
no objection to the suggestion that they should all go 
down and hear the band play in the Kursaal later in 
the afternoon ; and there, as a matter of course, were 
Lady and Miss Ross, with whom Mr. Roy ex- 
changed greetings with his usual quiet politeness, not 
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a trace of the vehement passion which had brought 
him to her side the day before being visible in his 
voice or countenance. Winifred was a little flushed 
— a circumstance which only increased her loveliness 
— and her voice faltered slightly as she thanked him, 
scarcely raising her eyes, for coming to her assistance ; 
her arm was in a sling, not apparent under her black 
lace draperies, but Mr. Roy caught sight of it as he 
was moving away, and expressed a hope that she was 
not still suffering } 

"Very little," she said, and walked on with her 
friends, while he gave his arm to Mrs. Felicia, and 
Vivia followed them with Rupert Ward. 

" I am sorry for Baron R y' quoth Rupert, pre- 
sently, to his companion. 

'* Why should you be f " asked the young girl, who 
was beginning to get a little out of temper at the 
aspect of affairs, and thought Mr. Ward most dis- 
agreeably keen-sighted. 

" From pure philanthropy, I assure you, it is a pity 
to see a man wasting his time and being unappreciated ; 
do you happen to know anything about a poet called 
F61ix Arvers, Miss Lethbridge ? " 

** I never even heard his name before." 
" So much the better for me ; you won't detect me 
if I misquote his words — 

* Pour elle quoique Dieu Tai faite douce et tendre, 
Elle ira son chemin, distraite, sans entendre, 
Le murmure d'amour elevd sous ses pas.' 

Are they not very applicable to Miss Ross just now } " 
The band had been playing the Soldier's Chorus in 

18 
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Faust, and in their promenade up and down they had 

more than once encountered Lady 's party ; just 

now they were again passing, and Winifred, walking 
rather listlessly, as Vivia thought, between her friend 

and Baron R , who had joined them, seemed to 

be paying very small attention to the gentleman's 
energetic flow of words, but nodded kindly to Vivia, 
and then said something to Lady , who imme- 
diately turned and invited the two young people to 
join them at the refreshment stall : they were going 
there to get some ices. But Vivia declined, on the 
plea of looking for her aunt, and Rupert Ward said 
he would escort her to the balcony, where Mrs. Felicia 
and Mr. Roy had now gone, and then return. 

"May I venture upon another quotation.?" asked 
Mr. Ward, as his companion walked on in silence. " I 
assure you I'm taking you the right way. Miss Leth- 
bridge; don't you see your aunt and Mr. Roy looking 
down upon us } What a handsome man he is, in 
spite of that awfully stern look he puts on sometimes^ 
— far better looking, I should say — but then, I am 'only 

a boy,' you know — than Baron R . Somebody else 

says, not F61ix Arvers : — 
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J'aime, et je sais rdpondre avec indifference ; 
J'aime, et rien ne le dit ; j'aime, et seul je le sais ; — 
Et j'ai fait le serment d'aimer toujours.' 

I should say that might be your uncle's case : artists 
are privileged people, so don't get angry with me." 

And Vivia had no time to do so, for they had 
reached the persons they were in quest of, and Rupert 
bowing himself off, went to fulfil his engagement 
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It was arranged that Mrs. Felicia Oldershaw and 
her niece should, with their two maids, sleep at the 
Konigsbad Hotel after the ball, to save unnecessary 
fatigue, and Mr. Roy and Rupert Ward would join 
them at the concert. So Miss Ross was left early in 
sole possession of their rooms at the chdlet, and after 
partly satisfying Vivia by taking a lively interest in 
her dress, which was white tulle looped up with apple 
blossoms, she wished them good-bye, saying she should 
go early to bed, as her sprained wrist made her feel 
unfit for any occupation, and should probably be fast 
asleep when Vivia was beginning her first dance. It 
did not look like being very tired though, when, after 
their carriage had driven off, Winifred paced up and 
down the whole length of her rooms, secure from all 
intrusion ; for she had given her own maid leave to 
go and look on from the gallery over the ball-room 
with the other servants of the guests, including Bar- 
den and Prudence, and no thought of danger in her 
loneliness entered her head ; besides, the landlady 
and her family were below, and Germans are for the 
most part both honest and fearless, as regards corporal 
visitants at least. She stepped out on the balcony at 
last, and stood leaning over the light wooden balus- 
trade, as she had years before leant over the railing 
at Heidelberg, fully realizing the utter difference 
between the now and then, as she gazed long and 
fixedly towards the little town below. There, under 
that clear, starlit sky, crowds were still hurrying to add 
to the numbers already collected in the gardens, as 
well as in the hotel itself; for this grand English 
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entertainment had been much talked of, and through 
the high glass doors at the lower end of the Saal, 
men, women, and children were already peering at 
the bright scene within ; and no doubt some of those 
inside, as the evening wore on, would gladly have 
taken their places, and exchanged the gaslit, heated 
room, with its bright blue, panelled and mirrored walls, 
its elegant marble pillars, and painted ceilings, for the 
sweet pure air and waving foliage outside. Winifred 
Ross knew that she could once have taken her place 
as the gayest and brightest of all that bright assem- 
blage; but it was not regret for past triumphs that 
caused her to sigh so heavily, or that drew from her, 
as she watched the sudden shooting of a star across 
the sky, the murmured words of the Italian saying, 

" Vivemmo, che fummo ? 
Che fu quel punto acerbo, 

Che di vita ebbe nome ?** 

So goes many a human life, she thought — whence, and 
whither, who can tell ? — and with as little benefit to 
the world around as that star, apparently, to ours ! 

It was one of those, happily only momentary, bursts 
of the unbelief which lurks in all human hearts and 
which is peculiarly apt to assail an ardent, introspec- 
tive nature when secretly conscious of wrong-doing. 
Winifred Ross might have compared herself more 
truly to a dismantled ship, caught and firmly im- 
bedded in the freezing Arctic ocean. Once resigned to 
its fate, that very fate becomes its safest guard and 
support ; but when the icy calm has been broken by 
the invading breath of spring, the poor ship begins to 
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strain and throb, and well for it if it obey the guiding 
hand of a skilful steersman, to clear its passage to the 
open sea through the rough obstacles against which 
it chafes ; if it be delayed too long the next season's 
ice will close round a shattered wreck. Looking sadly 
out now upon the night, Winifred could not conceal 
from herself that she was in a false position ; never 
through all those years during which she had suffered 
and fought her way to the calm strength which till 
lately had been hers, — never had she felt ashamed to 
look another human being in the face. Flying only to 
free herself from what appeared to her a network of 
the basest villany, her motives were pure, and her 
mode of life unimpeachable ; her fine sense of truth- 
fulness was not outraged by the adoption of another 
name, necessary to preserve her freedom, — and it was, 
indeed, her mother's maiden name^ to which she felt 
she had a right. She had formed friendships, though 
she had made no confidants, and her artistic and 
intellectual tendencies had, in great measure, she be- 
lieved entirely, filled the void caused by the terrible 
uprooting of her faith. Her once warm heart seemed 
ice-bound ; she had lived her life, and neither hoped for 
nor feared anything in the future; — ^she was in fact 
living the blameless life of a highly moral heathen, for 
although she went to church and observed all out- 
ward religious duties with exemplary constancy and 
innate conviction, spite of what she had said to Vivia, 
that she herself had been unjustly dealt with, she kept 
her spirit apart from its Creator. And now everything 
was altered : the husband she had thought so great a 
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sinner, had only been sinned against ; it was her un- 
doubted duty to return to him, and he had told her 
plainly that it was so ; he had also told her that she, 
who had so loathed and abhorred all duplicity, was now 
living in deceit, — acting a lie, in fact, which any day 
might bring fresh falsehood in its train, and most surely 
lower her more and more in her own estimation as well 
as in that of the husband she was defying. What 
would be the end ? — was it indeed true that her wifely 
affection was utterly extinct ? and if true, was it not 
still incumbent upon her to resume her wifely duties ? 
Ah ! there was the sting. Winifred had accused her 
husband of pride, but it was her own pride that now 
rose up in arms and forbade her to sue for pardon, 
instead of extending forgiveness ; and the same demon 
of mischief whispered that even that pardon might be 
coldly accorded now. Harold Roy might have ceased 
to love his rebellious wife : and to live with him on 
sufferance would be more than she could brook. She 
tried to think calmly over the events of the last few 
days, and in the summer darkness hot blushes fevered 
her cheeks as she recalled looks and tones, unobserved 
or unintelligible to others, but which had told the 
erring wife that she was being judged and condemned 
by her offended husband, — a husband who might have 
said to her, 

" Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me 
That I should greatly care to live, for thou 
Hast spoilt the purpose of my life." 

True, hers, in one sense, was faultless, pure and blame- 
less towards others as that of the most safely cloistered 
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nun ; but surely not blameless in his sight, when a 
mere acquaintance could approach her on more friendly 
terms, and homage could be offered her by strangers, 
while the man she had vowed to love and obey stood 
coldly aloof. Yes, in real coldness now, she felt sure ; 
it was no proof of abiding affection on his part that 
he had come forward when she fainted. Did she not 
plainly recall the immediate cause of that faint, when, 
having withstood the physical pain of the accident, 
she could not withstand the reproachful gaze of her 
slighted husband : he had been watching and despising 
her all the time, — accusing her, no doubt, of valuing 
and even seeking admiration when she was merely 
trying to forget his presence, so as to enact her part in 
society. He had carried her in his arms, not because 
he still loved and cared for her, — yet Winifred's heart 
beat more quickly as she remembered that he had 
done so, — but because he did not choose his wife to 
be left to a stranger's care ; and he had evidently felt 
no special interest in her recovery, since he had gone 
away immediately ; and his manner that very day 
had been not one whit more concerned than that of a 
casual acquaintance. If he had betrayed any emotion 
of feeling, regret, anxiety — anger even, she might have 
relented ; but no, he had said that he must hear first 
from her own lips that she repented, — and she could 
never bring those lips to form the words. 

She went to her bed at last, weary and dispirited, 
unable to decide upon any course, and yet chafing 
at the idea of another deciding for her ; and she fell 
into a sleep troubled by dreams which effectually 
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destroyed the rest she sought. She was walking ^ 
along a steep road, with aching head and tired 
feet, making her way alone through mud and 
stones, — for something had impelled her to avoid 
the path which others trod, and she only shook her 
head silently when numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances, all going in the same direction, beckoned her 
to join them ; nor did she look up as carriages and 
horsemen passed, and sometimes bespattered her with 
mud. All were eager and animated, and hurried on 
towards the summit of the hill they were ascending ; 
but Winifred's feet seemed weighted with lead, and 
she felt a despairing conviction that if she once 
stopped to rest she would fall down, and have no 
power to rise again. So with dogged determination 
she plodded on and followed the last straggler through 
the wide gates which gave admission to a broad park- 
like expanse, in the midst of which a huge building 
towered. Alas ! even here there was no rest for her. 
In the very act of entering, a cry of " Fire ! Fire ! " 
assailed her ears, and with that cry she suddenly 
awoke, her pulses throbbing as if from extreme 
fatigue, and her heart beating violently ; awoke, and 
opened her eyes upon the figure of a man standing by 
her bedside ! In another moment she had collected her 
scattered senses, and bounded out to the floor on the op- 
posite side, whence she stood confronting the nowrecog- 
nised intruder, her eyes flashing with indignant scorn. 

"Is this honourable, or manly," she exclaimed, "to 
steal into my room like a midnight thief? " 

"The thief is here before me," replied Harold Roy ; 
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and the calm, grave tones of her husband's voice awed 
Winifred more than the light to which he directed 
her attention. Her dream was partly realized, for 
smoke and flame were bursting through the door 
chinks, and threatening the destruction of the whole 
wooden fabric. 

" Pray heaven I may not yet be too late to save 
you from a fearful death ! " 

Even in that first shock of alarm she had time to 
mark his calm, noble bearing, as without wasting a 
moment in explanations he looked round and caught up 
her large wrap cloak, which was hung upon a chair ; 
then coming round to where she stood hastily thrusting 
her bare feet into a pair of slippers, he threw the 
cloak over her long white nightdress, and carefully 
enveloped her in it. 

"You must trust yourself to your husband for a 
little while," he went on, in the same calm, grave 
tone; and in perfect silence, trembling from ex- 
citement, but too bewildered to realize her danger, 
she submitted passively as he carefully smoothed 
back the long hair which had fallen over her 
shoulders under the protecting folds of cloth, and 
then drew her, still silent, towards the door. They 
were too late! There was nothing in this slight- 
built cMlet to resist, everything to invite the ap- 
proach of the devouring element ; which now burst 
through the adjoining apartment with a roar as of a 
wild beast seeking its prey. A low cry of despair 
came from Winifred Ross's white lips as her husband 
retreated with her in his arms. 
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" Hush ! " he said, bending down to reassure her 
with his calm look and tone, "there is hope still;" and 
turning to the window he stepped out on the balcony, 
which ran the whole length of that side of the house. 
It was of wood also, and could not shelter them long ; 
already flames were shooting out their snake-like 
tongues from the opposite side; but Harold Roy, 
still leading^ his wife, cast a keen glance around. The 
balcony jutted out broadly at too great a height from 
the precipitous ground below to make a leap down 
practicable, but a little beyond it stood a huge pine, 
solitary outpost of the forest, its great forked stems 
rising from the trunk just beneath the level of the 
balcony. Their only chance of escape! and the strong 
man bent down c^ain to the shrinking woman by his 
side. "Have you courage to act.^" he asked, "as well 
as to endure, and will you do exactly as I tell you } " 

Did she remember then how she had said to him at 
Heidelberg, ten years before, that his wife could not 
fear .? But now she only bowed her head, and stood 
silent, and apparently unmoved, as in a few rapid words 
he explained to her that before the terrified owners of 
the house could procure and bring a ladder to their 
rescue, the frail support on which they now stood 
must become a prey to the flames ; he would spring 
across to the tree, and she must steady her nerves to 
follow. Could she do it } 

« Yes." 

With a fervent "God keep you!" he sprang from 
her side and alighted safely in the tree. "Now 
spring ! " he cried, as, leaning forward as far as possible, 
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he held out one hand to Winifred, with the other 
securing his hold on the tree : and light and active as 
of old, she followed his lead, and the next moment 
stood unhurt beside him. Only just in time ; even 
Winifred's light foot would not have stood a minute 
longer upon the now cracking and tottering platform 
where she and her friends had so often reclined and 
dreamed in safety. Lurid flames curled around and 
below it, till presently, with a hissing crash, it sank 
before their eyes. For a few moments there was 
utter silence, and 

" The beating of their own hearts 
Was the only sound they heard," 

as those two, Harold Roy and Winifred, his long- 
sought wife, gazed at the doom they had escaped. 

Another moment and the flames roared upwards 
again, and white fiery tongues leapt from the windows 
to meet them, and Winifred shuddered as she saw the 
work of destruction sweeping through the room she 
had so lately lain in ; what would have become of 
her if the husband she had defied had not risked his 
life to save her } She felt the tightening clasp of his 
protecting arm, and heard the deepening tenderness 
of his voice as he said, '* You must not shrink from 
me now, Winifred." But for his firm hold she would 
have fallen to the ground, and the hand weakened by 
her late accident would have little availed to save her. 
For the first time she lifted her eyes to his face, 
plainly visible in the fire-light ; and her owA became 
dyed with crimson blushes as she read the deep ardent 
love, no longer repressed, in his. 
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" Harold ! forgive me," she cried, as she hid her 
beseeching eyes and blushing cheeks on her husband's 
breast. 

For answer he only stooped and pressed his lips to 
hers ; and that long, silent embrace, after a separation 
of ten years, sealed their reunion. The self-willed 
wanderer and erring wife was at rest now, and safe in 
her husband's arms, — she heeded nothing more. But, 
happily for then(i both, voices and footsteps soon ap- 
proached their refuge-place, and a ladder was brought, 
too late for its intended purpose of rescuing them from 
the windows; but as Mr. Roy's voice directed the 
astonished peasants, who were beginning to lament 
over the untimely fate of the Englanders^ it enabled 
them to descend in safety from their still perilous 
height. Winifred first, guided by her husband's careful 
hand, came down the ladder, looking like a hooded nun 
in her long dark cloak, and was warmly received by 
her delighted landlady. Mr. Roy followed, but scarcely 
had he reached the ground when a beam from the 
still burning cMlet fell and struck him down senseless. 

With a cry of agony, greater far than when she 
had faced their common peril together, Winifred fell 
on her knees by the apparently lifeless form. 

**Neint neini he is not dead," said the sympa- 
thising peasants as they lifted and placed the stricken 
man on a mattress they had saved from the lower 
rooms ; " the Herr Englander is only stunned ;" but 
they carried him very gently and carefully to a neigh- 
bouring cottage, — which was, indeed, the only present 
shelterattainable, — and were much edified by the quiet 
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devotion of the Fraulein Ross to her preserver, as, 
declining all their well-meant offers of a similar con- 
veyance for herself, she walked on by his side, pale 
with passionate anxiety, and vainly hoping that the 
loving pressure of her hand would bring back the 
living warmth to the one which had so lately clasped 
hers in forgiveness. 

It was now late on in the night, or rather ap- 
proaching early morning, and messengers could only 
be despatched for a carriage to take the English lady 
and gentleman to the nearest hotel in the town, and 
to bring Winifred's maid, who returned in utter con- 
sternation to find her late home a burning ruin, and 
her mistress watching by the couch of the country- 
man who had saved her life and appeared in so doing 
to have lost his own. The Germans were right, how- 
ever, he was only stunned for a time, and restoratives 
were quickly procured which brought the life-current 
back to the heart ; and as he opened his eyes upon 
Winifred's anxious face, a look of intense happiness 
lighted up his own. 

" My wife, at last ! " he murmured. " Come to me, 
Winifred ;" and drawing her down beside him, he took 
her left hand in his and looked significantly into her 
eyes. She blushed painfully as she exclaimed, 

" Oh, Harold ! trust me — I will never again cover 
truth with falsehood." 

He only smiled now as, gently but firmly, he put 
aside the trembling fingers of her other hand, and 
with his own drew off the hair circlet which had so 
long concealed her wedding ring. "I thought you 
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ground and the English lady rescued by an English 
gentleman, who turned out, not greatly to Rupert's 
surprise, to be Mr. Roy — strolled up to the scene of 
the preceding night's peril, while Harold Roy waited 
impatiently enough behind them to acquaint Mrs. 
Felicia of what had occurred. She came into the 
sitting-room at last in a state of great agitation — 
natural enough, as she had only just heard from 
Prudence that " all the people in the chdlet had peen 
purnt in their peds, put Mr. Roy had proken Miss 
Ross's window and jumped down with her pefore the 
fweath was quite out of her pody, and was so pruised 
himself that they had to cut down the poughs of 
pine to carry him into the town." 

" Now what is the truth, King Harold } " she de- 
manded, seizing one of his hands in both her own as 
soon as she came near him. " I am glad to see you 
at least in safety. I should say fires and narrow 
escapes agree with you, from your looks this morning ; 
but our poor dear Star Queen, what of her } " 

" Well, I think she is a good deal shaken," quietly 
replied Mr. Roy, " and I have told her that the best 
thing to be done now is for her and all of us to go 
back to England at once. You did ask me, you know, 
to persuade her to pay us a visit." 

" To be sure, dear sweet little thing " (Winifred was 
considerably taller than Mrs. Felicia) — "but is it 
possible that you are thinking .? King Harold, I never 
saw you look so mischtevous. We, of course, have 
no choice about going, burnt out as we are, and I am 
getting very tired of Wildbad ; the air is too exciting. 
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or the baths, or something, I have quite a bad head- 
ache this 'horning; but our charming friend, will she 
really accompany us ? " 

He laughed, and even short-sighted Mrs. Felicia 
noticed the bright glad look which lighted up his 
whole countenance as he answered, — 

" As Mrs. Harold Roy, I have no doubt she will." 

He proceeded to give all necessary details to his 
excited listener, who only interrupted him by frequent 
exclamations and occasional bursts of tears, and 
ended by declaring that it was the most delightful 
romance she had ever heard, just like a disguised 
princess, etc., etc., while Mr. Roy inwardly rejoiced 
at Winifred's absence, and made Mrs. Felicia promise 
when she had a little calmed down and was occupied 
in alternately sipping her coffee and wiping her eyes 
with her embroidered pocket-handkerchief, that she 
would not descant upon the delightful romance before 
his wife, and would say as little as possible about it 
to anyone. 

" You see, my dear Mrs. Felicia," he said, " there is 
no necessity for making our affairs a topic for gossip 
amongst the idle visitants at Wildbad, and they need 
only know that the lady they have called Miss Ross 
has joined our home-bound party for the same reason 
which takes away ourselves, while your presence 
makes the arrangement perfectly simple and easy 
until I can publicly claim my wife." 

And Mrs. Felicia told that gravely-listening lady 
afterwards, when they met on the hillside, that she 
could not remember having ever seen her nephew 

19 
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look so proud and satisfied as when he pronounced 
those two words, " my wife^ 

" And such a determined bachelor as I thought 
him too ! It seems as if he really were intended for 
a pattern husband after all ; and you must get him, 
my dear, to show us that lock-up place in his den : 
I know he keeps something precious there which you 
ought to be told about." 

*' I can tell you. Auntie," whispered Vivia, who 
delighted in asserting their newly-discovered rela- 
tionship ; " it is the portrait he got from the Royal 
Academy because it was so like you." 

Their late landlady and her friends, with many 
others drawn to the spot as mere sightseers, were 
curiously investigating the charred remains of the 
doomed ckdlet as they approached, and after promis- 
ing the former such liberal compensation for her loss 
as would certainly make her view the burnt house 
in quite a cheerful lights Harold Roy drew his wife 
and niece aside to examine the tree which had been 
the means of their escape. His foot stirred into a 
red glow some apparently cold ashes at its root ;. he 
turned to Winifred and said, — 

** Even askes rekindle sometimes^ maReinel^ 

The trembling of the little hand on his arm told him 
how deeply she was moved, but her face glowed again 
as he added a few whispered words, and then the sweet 
mouth quivered into a smile, as Mrs. Felicia, who had 
come up to them with Rupert Ward, exclaimed, — 

" It is a tnercy indeed that we were not all burnt 
in our beds. They say it was that stupid girl Frika, 
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who had been lighting her lover's pipe and let the 
match fall unheeded, to smoulder in the shavings. I 
shall dislike smoking more than ever; but I shall 
never call you unsociable again, King Harold, as I 
did last night. We little thought that your stroll 
into the cool night air would bring you to a burning 
house, and our Star Queen to England. Well, we are 
all instruments, you know, in the hands of Providence. 
What are you laughing at, Godson Rupert.^ Are 
you thinking that Providence might find you rather 
a sharp one.^ And have I not a right to call my 
friends by any pretty names I please } Do you know 
what rhymes with the second syllable of your name, 
sir } I never could endure a flirt, and I am sure Vivia 
will agree with me." 

The intended route to England was decided for 
our party that very evening, by the arrival of a tele- 
gram for Mr. Roy, which had gone first to his own 
home, summoning him to his brother's death-bed at 
Heidelberg. It was a call he could not neglect, least 
of all now, when his newly-recovered happiness had 
softened his feelings towards the man who had nearly 
destroyed it for ever; and he started by the night 
mail, leaving sorely against his will the*wife who now 
clung to him with redoubled tenderness, to follow with 
her friends the next day. And so it came to pass 
that within a very short time of her knowledge of his 
existence, Winifred Roy stood by the bedside of the 
brother-in-law who had caused her to fly, ten years 
before, from the husband on whose arm she now again 
leant ; and Vivia, who was also called in by the dying 
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man's wish, recognised the same startling resemblance 
to her guardian uncle whiih had so dwelt in her 
fevered brain during her illness. The face was changed, 
indeed, for the stamp of approaching death was on 
it ; and Winifred shuddered and clasped more closely 
the arm she held, as if to convince herself of her 
husband's safe return to her, though one so strangely 
like him was being called to his doom. And even now 
the familiar tones of the voice startled them as, feebly 
raising his head from the pillow, Hubert Roy spoke, 
taking Vivia's hand for a moment in his own wasted 
one, in token of gratitude for the service she had once 
rendered him. 

" There are three of you here,'' he said, slowly, and 
with difficulty, " each of whom has had cause to regret 
that I ever was born, and there is yet a fourth whose 
forgiveness I need before I go beyond all human aid. 
Laura, you will grant my last request } " 

The curtains on the other side of the bed were drawn 
aside, and a woman vAlo had -been sitting there rose, 
and laid her hand in his. Winifred and Vivia, who 
had not been aware of Mrs. De Lona's presence, drew 
back startled ; but the dying man had ceased to notice 
them, and went on addressing the two he had most 
injured. 

" Harold never was your enemy, Laura, but T have 
sinned against you both — against him most, perhaps ; 
and now I ask you to take his hand in peace. I am 
heavily weighted enough already with my own sins, 
without having the guilt of your vengeful feelings 
added to them." 
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Laura De Lena's eyes were heavy with unshed tears, 
her features marked wit^ bitter grief, yet even now 
her panther-like beailty* asserted itself, and caused 
Winifred to gaze at her with wojidering admiration ; 
and her voice in its despairing tone retained its 
old softness and witchery. Her love for thjp man 
dying before her eyes had been the one dominant 
passion of her life, and now inexorable fate was 
separating them for ever. • 

" Oh, Hubert ! '* she cried, " he i^ happy, and I am 
miserable ; send them all away, and let me die with 
you ! " ' ' 

• Harold Roy whispered to his wife, and she motion- 
ing to Vivia, who followed her noiselessly, left the 
room. 

" I am rightly served," the sick man muttered ; " I 
thought another's de'ath had set" me free to win you . 
and a new life together ; now I must leave you, and 
meet my own death .alone ; why will you make it 
harder for me.^" 

Without another word she bowed her head till her 
lips closed on Hubert's hand, and held out her ownto 
his brother. As he grasped it in hearty forgiveness, a 
look of intense relief, almost of hope, ps^sed over the 
dying man's features, life fast dimming eyes sought 
his brother's, who knelt down by his' side, and for a 
brief season no sound was lieard save those which 
herald the approach df death, and then tlie summoned 
spirit passed into the unseen world of eternity. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Tw€ months later,, Harold Roy and his wife were 
pacing, the Calais steam-boat on their way home, 
wbere Mrs. Felicia and Vivia had preceded them. 
They had found a poste-restante letter from Mrs. 
Roy awaiting them, which Winifred read over her 
husband's shoulder. It alluded to their expected 
return, and told how Mrs. Felicia had been sounding 
the praises of Mrs. Harold Roy all over Zetminster 
and so exciting Guy's enthusiasm that he had insisted 
upon her giving up her latest ro3es for him to erect a 
sort of triumphal arch in honour of the married pair, 
but Mrs. Roy senior had prevailed upon him to con- 
tent himself with the bouquets of roses and other 
flowers which Vivia and Millicent would arrange. 
Leonard Clissauld's regiment had been ordered to 
India, and he had gone off well pleased with the 
prospect of having something to do. Mrs. De Lona 
had sent directions for the disposal of her house m 
Zetminster, and was going out to New Zealand with 
her.sister-inJawand invalid niece, the doctors advising 
a long sea voyage for the re-estafflishment of the 
child's health «ind strength, and Madame Dumaresq 
having relations out there, and entreating the child's 
aunt to accdmpany them. 

" And I think in time she will be happier," con- 
tinued good Aunt Bessie ; " little Clemence's recovery 
will be a wholesome interest, and as Laura grows 
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older she will see, as I do, that to *hold on, and do 

• 

what is given us to do, to the best of our ability, to the 
end, is the only " view " of IMe urider ^hich we can 
travel cheerfully on our way,' trusting God ibr what- 
ever the awful unseen end may reveal." . 

" Ay, who can tell ? '' said Hirold Roy, as he folded 
up the letter, and drew his wife's arm through his own. 
" Das ganze Lied es kann doch Niemand kennen ; 
but, Winifred mine, may we not thank God for our 
own song of gladness, and trust Him to the en^ ? " 
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